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The External HisTor x of the Cuukxcn. 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the Church 
during this century, 


I. F N this century, the progreſs of Chriſtianity was (f N - 
| mightily accelerated both in the eaſtern and weſtern VII. f 
hemiſpheres, and its divine light was diffuſed far P a = T 1. 
and wide through the darkened nations. The Neftorians, —T 
who dwelt in Syria, Perfia, and India, contributed much — bee 
to its propagation in the eaſt, by the zeal and diligence, the introduced 
laborious efforts and indefatigable-afſiduity, with which iato chi. 
they preached it to theſe fierce and barbarous nations, 
who lived in the remoteſt borders and deſarts of Aſia, and 
among whom, as we learn from authentic records, their 
miniſtry was crowned with remarkable ſucceſs. It was by 
the labours of this ſect, that the light of the goſpel firſt 
penetrated into the immenſe empire of China, about the 
year 637, when JESUIABAS of Gadala was at the head of 
the Neſtorians, as will appear probable to thoſe who look 
upon as genuine the famous Chineſe monument, which 
was diſcovered, at Siganfu, by the Jeſuits during the laſt 
century [a]. Some, indeed, look upon this monument 


[a] This celebrated monument has been publiſhed and explained 
by ſeveral learned writers, particularly by K.ik CHER, in his China 
Lluſtrata, p. 53; by MULLER, in a treatiſe publiſhed at Berlin in 
1672; by EUSEBE RENAVDOT, in his Relations anciennes des 
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The External HisTORY of the CHURCH. 
to be a mere forgery of the Jeſuits, though, perhaps, 


without reaſon ; there are, however, other unexception- 
able proofs, that the northern parts of China, even before 
this century, abounded with Chriſtians, who, for many 


ſucceeding ages, were under the inſpeCtion of a Metropo- 


litan ſent them by the Chaldean or Neſtorian patriarch []. 

IT. The attention and activity of the Greeks were ſo 
entirely occupied by their inteſtine diviſions, that they 
were little ſolicitous about the progreſs of Chriſtianity. 
In the weſt, AUGUSTIN laboured to extend the limits of 
the church, and to ſpread the light of the goſpel among the 
Anglo-Saxons; and, after his death, other monks were 
ſent from Rome to exert themſelves in the ſame glorious 
cauſe. Their efforts were attended with the deſired ſuc- 
ceſs, and the efficacy of their labours was manifeſted in the 
converſion of the ſix Anglo-Saxon kings, who had hither- 


Indes et de la Chine, de deux woyageurs Mahometans, p. 228—271. pub- 
liſhed at Paris in the year 1718, in $vo; and by ASSEMANNI Bibl;- 
erh. Or ent, Clement. Vatican. tom. iii. pars II. cap. iv. & 7. p. 538. 
We were promiſed a ſtill more accurate edition of this famous monu- 
ment by the learned THEOPH. SIGIFRED BAYER, the greateſt profi- 
cient of this age in Chineſe erudition; but his death has blaſted our 
expectations For my part, I ſee no reaſon to doubt of the genuineneſs 
of this monument, nor can I underſtand what advantage could redound 
to rhe Jeſuits from the invention of ſuch a fable. See LIRON, Singula- 
rites Hiſtorigues et Litteraires, tom. ii. p. 500, 

[] See RENAUDOT, I. c. p. 56. 68, &, ASSEMANNI Biblioth. 
Kc. cap. iX. p. $22: the learned BAYER, in his Preface to his 
FAufeum Sinicum, p. 84. aſſures us, that he has in his hands ſuch 
proofs of the truth of what is here affirmed, as puts the matter be- 
yond all doubt. (FF See on this ſubject a very learned Diſſertation pub- 
liſhed by M. DE GuUIGNES in the xxxth Vol. of the Memoires de 
Litterature tires des Regiſfires de  Academie Royale des Inſcriptions 
et Belles T tres, in which he proves that the Chriſtians were ſettled in 
Chira ſo early as the VIIth Century, He remarks, indeed, that the 
Neſtorians and other Chriſtians were for a long time confounded, in 
the Chineſe annals, with the worſhippers of Fo an Indian Idol, whoſe 
rites were introduced into China about 65 years after the birth of 
Chriſt; and that this cireumſtance has deceived De la Croze, Beauſebre, 
and ſome other learned men, who have raiſed ſpecious objections 
againſt the hypotheſis that maintains the early introduction of Chriſ- 
tianity into this Great Empire, A reader, properly informed, will 
lend little or no attention to the account given of this matter by Vol- 
taire in the firſt volume of his Ea ſur /' Hiſtoire Generale, &c. A 
Pet, who recounts facts or denies them without deigning to produce 
his authorities, muſt not expect to meet with the credit that is due t 


an Hiſtorian. | 
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Crap. I. Proſperous Events. 3 


to remained under the darkneſs of the ancient ſuperſtitions,C E N T. 
to the Chriſtian faith, which gained ground by de rees, , R 


a T7 I. 
— ——— 


and was, at length, embraced univerſally throughout all 
Britain [c]. We are not, however, to imagine, that this 
univerſal change in favour of Chriſtianity was wholly due 
to the diſcourſes of the Roman monks and doctors; for 
other cauſes were certainly inſtrumental in accompliſhin 
this great event. And it is not to be doubted, that the 
influence which ſome Chriſtian queens and ladies of high 
diſtinction had upon their huſbands, and the pains they 
took to convert them to Chriſtianity, as alſo the ſevere and 
rigorous laws that were afterwards enacted againſt idolaters 
[4], contributed much to the progreſs of the goſpel. 

III. Many of the Britiſh, Scotch, and Iriſh ecclefiaftics As alf the 
travelled among the Batavian, Belgic, and German na- 8 = 
tions, with the pious intention of propagating the know- Prieſan- 
ledge of the truth, and of crecting churches and forming ders, the 
religious eſtabliſhments every where. This was the true 833 
reaſon which induced the Germans, in aftertimes, to 5 
found ſo many convents for the Scotch and Iriſh, of 
which ſome are yet in being [e]. 

CoLUMBAN, an Iriſh monk, ſeconded by the labours 
of a few companions, had happily extirpated, in the pre- 
ceding century, the ancient ſuperſtitions in Gaul, and the 
parts adjacent, where idolatry had taken the deepeſt root ; 
he al ſo carried the lamp of celeſtial truth among the Suevi, 
the Boii, the Franks, and other German nations V, and 
perſevered in theſe pious and uſeful labours until his death, 
which happened A. D. 615. St. GAL, who was one of his 
companions, preached the goſpel to the Helvetii, and the 
Sueviſg]. St. KILIAN ſet out from Scotland, the place of 
his nativity, and exerciſed the miniſterial function with ſuch 


[c] BEDÆ Hifteria Ecclefiaſt, Gentis Anglor. lib. ii. cap. iii. p 97. 
cap. xiv. p. 116, lib, iii. cap, XXi, p. 162, &c. edit. Chifleti, Ra iN 
Tuo RAS, tom. i. p. 227. | 

LA] W1ILKINS'S Concilia Magne Bri:annie, tom. i. p. 222, 

[e] See the Aa Sarcterum, tom. ii. Febr. p. 362. 

{/] MAaBILLON, Ada Sandor. Ordinis Benedicti, tom. ii. p 560, 
tom. iii. p. 72. 339. 5020, ADAMANNI, lib. iii. De S. Cœlimdano, in 
Canis11 Lection. Antig. tom. i. p. 674. 

[g] WALAFRIDI STS ABONIS wit, S. GLI in MARILLON, Asti: 
S. Ord. Benedict, tom. ii. p. 228. CAN 13 Lecrion, Antig, tom, i. 
p. 783 
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er r. ſucceſs among the eaſtern Franks, that vaſt numbers of 
p bg og 1, them embraced Chriſtianity [Y]). Towards the concluſion 
of this century, the famous W1LLEBRORD, by birth an 
Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with eleven of his country- 
men, viz. SUIDBERT, WIGBERT, AccA, WILIBALD, 
Un1iBALD, LEBWIN, the two EWALDs, WERENFRID, 
MARCELLIN, and ADALBERT, croſſed over into Batavia, 
which lay oppoſite to Britain, in order to convert the 
Frieſlanders to the religion of JxsUus. From thence, in 
the year 692, they went into Feſteland, which moſt writ- 
ers look upon to have been the ſame with the iſle of Hel- 
goland, or Heiligland; but being crue]ly treated there by 
RanBop, king of the Frieſlanders, who put WiGBERT, 
one of the company, to death, they departed hence for 
Cimbria, and the adjacent parts of Denmark. They, how- 
ever, returned to Frieſſand A. D. 693, and were much 
more ſucceſsful than they had formerly been in oppoſing 
the ancient ſuperſtitions, and propagating the knowled 
of the truth, WILLEBRORD was ordained, by the Ro- 
man pontiff, archbiſhop of Wilteburg, now Utrecht, and 
died among the Batavians in a good old age: while his 
aflociates continued to ſpread the light of the goſpel among 
the Weſtphalians, and the neighbouring countries [i]. 
The judg- IV. Theſe voyages, and many others, undertaken in the 
LE © Cauſe of CHRIST, carry, no doubt, a ſpecious appearance 
theſe apo» Of piety and zeal; but the impartial and attentive inquirer 
ties, after truth will find it impoſſible to form the ſame favour- 
able judgment of them all, or to applaud, without diſtincti- 
on, the motives that animated theſe laborious miſſionaries. 
That the deſigns of ſome of them were truly pious, and 
their characters without reproach, is unqueſtionably cer- 
tain, But it is equally certain, that this was neither the 
caſe of them all, nor even of the greatctt part of them. 
Many of them diſcovered, in the courſe of their miniſtry, 
the moſt turbulent paſſions, and diſhonoured the glorious 
cauſe in which they were engaged, by their arrogance and 
ambition, their avarice and cruelty. They abuſed the 


[5] Vi S. KILIANI in Cantis1 Leficn. Antig. tom. iii. p. 171. 
Jo. Prr. pg LuUDEWIG, Scriprores rerum M uræburgenſ. p. 966. 
[i] ALCUINI aira Willibrordi in MaBILLOS. A&is SS, Ord. Be- 


vedicr. See, iii. pars I. p. 603. lo, MOLLER1 Cimbria Litt. rata, 


tom, il, p. 980. 
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power, which they had received from the Roman pontiffs,C E N T. 
of forming religious eſtabliſhments among the ſuperſti- 
tious nations; and, inſtead of gaining ſouls to CHRIST, 
they uſurped a deſpotic dominion over their obſequious 
proſelytes; and exerciſed a princely authority over the 
countries where their miniſtry had been ſucceſsful, Nor 


Pane 1. 


i are we to conſider as entirely groundleſs, the ſuſpicions 
3 of thoſe who allege, that many of the monks, defirous of 
| rule and authority, concealed their vices under the maſk 
8 of religion, and endured, for a certain time, the auſteri- 


ties of a rigid mortification and abſtinence, merely with a 
view to riſe in the church to the epiſcopal dignity. 

V. The converſion of the Jews ſeemed at a ſtand in this The Jews 
century; few or none of that obſtinate nation embraced ge eek 
the goſpel in conſequence of an inward conviction of its chriſtianity, 
truth, though in many places they were barbarouſly com- 
pelled, by the Chriſtians, to make an outward and feigned 
profeſſion of their faith in CHRIST. The emperor HE- 
RACLIUS, incenſed againſt that miſerable people by the 
inſinuations, as it is laid, of the Chriſtian doctors, per- 
ſecuted them in a cruel manner, and ordered multitudes 
of them to be inhumanly dragged into the Chriſtian 
churches, in order to be baptized by violence and com- 
| pulſion [4]. The ſame odious method of converting was 
\ practiſed in Spain and Gaul, by the monarchs of thoſe na- 

1 tions, againſt which even the biſhops of Rome expreſſed 

their diſpleaſure and indignation. Such were the horrid 

z and abominable practices to which an ignorance of the 

. true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and the barbarous genius of 
this age, led the heralds of that divine religion, which 

was deſigned to ſpread abroad CHARITY upon earth, and 
to render mankind truly and rationally FREE. 


Mtn od Wks oe AS 


| . 
1 Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the Church 
during this century. 


; | 5 T HE Chriſtians ſuffered leſs in this, than in the 
preceding centuries, They were ſometimes per- 
ſecuted by the Perſian monarchs, but {till recovered their 


[4] EUTYCH11 Arnales Ecclefiaft. Alexandr, tom. ii, p. 212. 
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CE NT, former tranquillity after tranſitory ſcenes of violence and 


VII. 


Parr ]l. 


Mahomet 
appears, 


oppreſſion. In England, the new converts to Chriſtianity 


ſuffered various calamities under the petty kings, who 
governed in thoſe boiſterous times; but theſe kings em- 
braced the goſpel themſelves, and then the ſufferings of 
the Chriſtians ccaſed. In the eaſtern countries, and 
particularly in Syria and Paleſtine, the Jews, at certain 
times, attacked the Chriſtians with a mercileſs fury [I]; 
but, however, with ſo little ſucceſs, that they always had 
reaſon to repent of their temerity, . which was ſeverely 
chaſtiſed. It is true, the church had other enemies, even 
thoſe, who, under the treacherous profeſſion of Chtiſtiani- 
ty, were Jaying ſecret ſchemes for the reſtoration of Paga- 
niſm; but they were too weak and too inconſiderable to 
form any attempts that could endanger the Chriſtian cauſe, 

II. But a new and moſt powerful enemy to the Chriſti- 
an cauſe ſtarted up in Arabia A. D. 612, under the reign 


_ of HERAcLIUus. This was MAHnomeET, an illiterate man 


[m], but endowed by nature with the moſt flowing and 
attractive eloquence, and with a vaſt and penetrating ge- 
nius [u], diſtinguiſhed alſo by the advantages he enjoyed 
from the place of his birth, which added a luſtre to his 
name and his undertakings. This adventurous impoſtor 
declared publicly, that he was commiſſioned, by God, ta 


DI] EUTYCHIL Annales, tom. ii. p. 236. Jo. HENR, HOTTIN- 
GERI Hiſtoria Orientalis, lib i. cap iii. p. 129. 

{m] MAHoMET himſelf expreſsly declared, that he was totally ig- 
norant of all branches of learning and ſcience, and was even unable 
either to write or read: and his followers have drawn from this igno- 
rance an argument in favour of the divinity of his miſſion, and of 
the religion he taught. It is, however, ſcarcely credible, that his 
ignorance was ſuch as it is here deſcribed, and ſeveral of his ſect have 
called in queſtion the declarations of their chief relating to this point. 
See CHARDIN, Jeyages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. If we conſi- 
der that MAHOMET carried on, for a confiderable time, a ſucceſsful 
commerce in Arabia, and the adjacent countries, this alone will con- 
vince us, that he muſt have been, in ſome meaſure, inſtructed in the 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with the knowledge of which 
a merchant cannot diſpenſe, _ 

[un] The writers, to whom we are indebted for accounts of the 
life and religion of MAHOMET, are enumerated by FABRIC1US, in 
his Delectus et Syllabus argumentor, pro weritate relig. Chriſtiane, cap. l. 
p. 733. To which we may add, BOULAINVILLIERS, Jie de 
Mahomet, publiſhed at Lenden, in $vo, in the year 1730, and which 
deſerves rather the character of a romance, than of a hiſtory : GAG- 
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deſtroy polytheiſm and idolatry, and then to reform, firſte E wv r. 
5 the religion of the Arabians, and afterwards the Jewiſh VII. 
Y and Chriſtian worſhip. For theſe purpoſes he delivered a” * * * N 
} new law, which is known by the name of the Kyrar [5], or 
Alcoran ; and having gained ſeveral victories over his ene- 
4 mies, he compelled an incredible multitude of pertons, 
5 both in Arabia and the neighbouring nations, to receive 
; his doctrine, and range themſelves under his ſtandards. 
Elated with this rapid and unexpected ſucceſs, he extended 
yet further his ambitious views, and formed the vaſt and 
arduous project of founding an empire, Here again, ſuc- 
ceſs crowned his adventurous efforts ; . and his plan was 
executed with ſuch intrepidity and impudence, that he 
died maſter of all Arabia, beſides ſeveral adjacent pro- 
vinces. | 
III. It is, perhaps, impoſſible at this time, to form What juag- 
ſuch an accurate judgment of the character, views, and 3 
conduct of MAHOMET, as would entirely fatisfy the Cu 
* olity of a ſagacious inquirer after truth. To give entire 
Credit to the Grecian writers in this matter, is neither 
prudent nor ſafe, ſince their bitter reſentment againſt this 


NIER, Vie de Mahomet, printed at Amſterdam, in two volumes 8vo, 
in 1732, and commendable both for the learning and candour with 
which it appears to have been compoſed ; and, above all, the moſt 
learned and judicious SALE'S Preliminary Diſcourſe, prefixed to his 
3 Engliſh tranſlation of the Koran, & 2. p. 37. 
[ [e] For an account of the Koran, ſee principally the learned 
J SALE'S Preface to his Engliſh tranſlation of that work. See alſo 
'Y VERKTOT*sS Diſcours ſur  Alcoran, which is ſubjoined to the third vo- 
J lume of his Hiſtory of the Knights of Malta, and CHARDIN'S Poyages 
[ en Perſe, tom. ii. p. 281. The book, which the Mahometans 
5 call the Koran, or Alcoran, is compoſed of ſeveral papers and diſ- 
3 courſes of MAHOMET, which were diſcovered and collected after his 
| death, and is by no means that ſame /aw, whoſe excellence MaKk0- 
1 MET vaunted ſo highly. That ſome parts of the true Koran may be 
copied in the modern one, is indeed very poſſible ; but that the Fran, 
or Lato, given by Mahomet to the Arabians. is entirely diſtinct from 
the modern Alcoran, is maniſeſt from this, that in the latter, Manyo- 
MET appeals to and extols the former, and therefore they muſt be 
two different compoſitions. May it not be conjectured, that the true 
Koran was an Arabic poem, which MaHOMET recited to his fol- 
lowers without giving it to them in writing, ordering them only to 
commit it to their memory? Such were the laws of the Druids in Gaul, 
and ſuch alſo thoſe of the Indians, which the Bramins receive by oral 
tradition, and get by heart, 
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N hoſtile invader led them to invent, without ſcruple or heſi- 
VII. 
PART 


tation, fables and calumnies to blacken his character. The 


' Arabians, on the other hand, are as little to be truſted to; 


as their hiſtorians are deſtitute of veracity and candour, 
conceal the vices and enormities of their chief, and repre- 
ſent him as the moſt divine perſon that ever appeared upon 
earth, and as the beſt gift of God to the world. Add to 
this, that a conſiderable part of ManomerT's life, and 
indeed that part of it that would be the moſt proper to 
lead us to a true knowledge of his character, and of the 
motives from which he acted, is abſolutely unknown. It 
is highly probable, that he was ſo deeply affected with 
the odious and abominable ſuperſtition which diſhonoured 
his country, that it threw him into a certain fanatical diſ- 
order of mind, and made him really imagine that he was 
ſupernaturally commiſſioned to reform the religion of 
the Arabians, and to reſtore among them the worſhip of 
one God. It is, however, at the ſame time, undoubtedly 
evident, that, when he ſaw his enterprize crowned 
with the defired ſucceſs, he made uſe of impious frauds 
to eſtabliſh the work he had ſo happily begun, deluded 
the giddy and credulous multitude by various artifices, 
and even forged celeſtial viſions to confirm his authority, 
and remove the difficulties that frequently aroſe in the 
courſe of his affairs. This mixture of impoſture is, by 
no means, incompatible with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm ; for 


the fanatic, through the unguided warmth of zeal, looks 


often upon the artifices, that are uſeful to his cauſe, as 
pious and acceptable to the Supreme Being, and therefore 
deceives when he can do it with impunity ſp]. The re- 
ligion which ManomeT taught, is certainly different 
from what it would have been, if he had met with no 
oppoſition in the propagation of his opinions, The dif- 
ficulties he had to encounter obliged him to yield, in ſome 
reſpects, to the reigning ſyſtems; the obſtinate attach- 


e] This, methinks, is the beſt way of adjuſting the controverſy 
that has been carried on by ſome learned men upon this curious queſtion, 
wiz. Whether MAKOMET was a fanatic, or an impoſtor ? See 
BAYLE's Diclionary, at the article MAHOMET, OCKLEY's Conqueſt of 
Syria, Perfia, and Eg ypt by the Saracens, vol, i, p. 62, SALE'S pre- 
face to his tranſlation of the Alcoran, & 2. p 29. 
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ment of the Arabians to the religion of their anceſtors C E N T. 
on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining over to, 2 1 
his cauſe both the Jews and Chriſtians on the other, en- y 
gaged, no doubt, this fanatical impoſtor to admit into 

his ſyſtem ſeveral tenets, which he would have rejected 

without heſitation, had he been free from the reſtraints of 
ambition and artifice. 

IV. The rapid ſucceſs, which attended the propagation The cauſes 
of this new religion, was owing to cauſes that are plain — Fong 
and evident, and muſt remove, or rather prevent, our the rapid 
ſurprize, when they are attentively conſidered. The progreſs of 
terror of ManoMeT's arms, and the repeated victories _——— 
which were gained by him and his ſucceſſors, were, no gion, 
doubt, the irretiſtible argument that perſuaded ſuch mul- 
titudes to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to his domi- 
nion. Beſides, his law was artfully and marvellouſly 
adapted to the corrupt nature of man; and, in a more 
particular manner, to the manners and opinions of the 
eaſtern nations, and the vices to which they were naturally 
addicted; for the articles of faith which it propoſed 
were few in number, and extremely ſimple; and the 
duties it required were neither many, nor difficult, nor 
ſuch as were incompatible with the empire of appetites 
and paſſions [q]. It is to be obſerved further, that the 
— ignorance, under which the Arabians, Syrians, 

erſians, and the greateſt part of the eaſtern nations, 
laboured at this time, rendered many an eaſy prey to the 
artifice and eloquence of this bold adventurer, To theſe 
cauſes of the 'progreſs of Mahometiſm, we may add the 
bitter diſſentions and cruel animoſities that reigned among 
the Chriſtian ſects, particularly the Greeks, Neſtorians, 
Eutychians, and Monophyſites, diſſentions that filled a 
great part of the eait with carnage, aſſaſſinations, and 
ſuch deteſtable enormities, as rendered the very name of 
Ciriſtianity odious to many. We might add here, that 
the Monophyſites and Neſtorians, full of reſentment 
againſt the Greeks, from whom they had ſuffered the bit- 
tereſt and moſt injurious treatment, aſſiſted the Arabians 


[2] See RELAND, De religiene Mabumedica. SALE's Preliminary 
diſcourſe,” | a 
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CEN Tr. in the conqueſt of ſeveral provinces [y], into which, of 
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conſequence, the religion of MAHOMET was afterwards 
Parr], 


The treat- 


ment which 


the Chriſt: 
ans receive 
from the 
M.home- 
Tai, 


The Ma- 
hometans 
adr:0ce, 


introduced. Other cauſes of the ſudden progreſs of that 
religion, will naturally occur to ſuch as conſider atten- 
tively its ſpirit and genius, and the ſtate of the world at 
this time. 

V. After the death of ManomeT, which happened 
A. D. 672, his followers, led on by an amazing intre- 
pidity, and a fanatical fury, and aſſiſted, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, by thoſe Chriſtians whom the Greeks 
had treated with ſuch ſeverity, extended their conqueſts 
beyond the limits of Arabia, and ſubdued Syria, Perſia, 


Ezypt, and other countries under their dominion. On 


the other hand, the Greeks, exhauſted with civil diſcords, 
and wholly occupied by inteſtine troubles, were unable 
to ſtop theſe intrepid conquerors in their rapid career. 

For fome time theſe enthuſiaſtic invaders uſed their 
proſperity with moderation, and treated the Chriſtians, 
and particularly thoſe among them who rejected the de- 
erces of the councils of Epheſus and Chalcedon, with the 
utmoſt indulgence and lenity. But as an uninterrupted 
courſe of ſucceſs and proſperity renders, too generally, 
corrupt mortals inſolent and imperious, fo the moderation 
of this victorious ſect degenerated, by degrees, into ſe- 
verity; and they treated the Chriſtians, at length, rather 
like ſlaves than citizens, loading them with inſupportable 
taxes, and obliging them to ſubmit to a variety of vexa- 
tious and oppreſſive meaſures. 

VI. The progreſs, however, of this triumphant ſect 
received a conſiderable check by the civil diflentions 
which aroſe among them immediately aſter the death of 
ManomEeT. ABUBEKER and AL1, the former the fa- 
ther-in-law, and the latter the ſon-in-law of this pre- 
tended prophet, aſpired both to ſucceed him in the empire 
which he had erected. Upon this aroſe a tedious and 
cruel conteit, whoſe flame reached to ſucceeding ages, 
and produced that fchiſm which divided the Mahometans 
into two great factions, whoſe ſeparation not only gave 


[7] See OCKLEY*S Conqueſt of Syria, Perfia, and Egypt by the Saracens, 
the firſt part of which was publiſhed at Lenden in the year 1707, and 
the ſecond in 1717. | 
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riſe to a variety of opinions and rites, but alſc excited theC E N T, 


moſt implacable hatred, and the moſt deadly animoſities.,, 
Of theſe factions, the one acknowledged ABUBEKER as 
the true calf, or ſucceſſor of Manomer, and its mem- 
bers were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sonnites ; while 
the other adhered to ALI, and were known by the title 
of Schiites [s). Both however adhered to the Alcoran 
as a divine law, and the rule of faith and manners; to 
which, indeed, the former added, by way of interpre- 
tation, the 2 1. e. a certain law which they looked 
upon as deſcended from MAHOMET by oral tradition, 
and which the Schiites refuſed to admit. Among the 
Sonnites, or followers of ABUBEKER, we are to reckon 
the Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Africans, and the greateſt 
part of the Indian Mahometans; whereas the Perſians 
and the ſubjects of the Grand Mogul are generally con- 
ſidered as the followers of ALI; though the latter indeed 
ſeem rather to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in this conteſt. 

Beſides theſe two grand factions, there are other ſub- 
ordinate ſects among the Mahometans, which diſpute 
with warmth concerning ſeveral points of religion, though 
without violating the rules of mutual toleration [z]. Of 
theſe ſects there are four, which far ſurpaſs the reſt in 
point of reputation and importance. 


ö 

{s] See RELAND, De religione Turcica, lib, i. p. 36. 70. 74. 85: 
CuARDIN's Voyages en Perſe, tom, ii, p. 236. 

[e] For an account of the Mahometan ſets, fee HoTTINGER, 
Hiftor. Orient. lib, ii, cap. vi. p. 340. RICAUT, Etat de Empire 
Ottoman, livr. ii. p. 242. CHARDIN'S Voyages en Perſe, tom. k. 
p. 263. SALE'S Preliminary Diſcourſe, & 8. p. 151. 
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CHAPTER: 1 
Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during this century, 


CEN r. I. OTHING can equal the ignorance and dark- 


VII. 


PaxzrT II. 


neſs that reigned in this century; the moſt impar- 
tial and accurate account of which will appear incredible 


The fate of to thoſe who are unacquainted with the productions of 


learning. 


this barbarous period. Any remains of learning and 
philoſophy that yet ſurvived, were, a few particular 
caſes excepted, to be found principally among the Latins, 
in the obſcure retreats of cloiſtered monks. The mona- 
ſtic inſtitutions prohibited the election of any abbot to 
the head of a convent, who was not a man of learning, 
or, at leaſt, endowed with a tolerable meaſure of the eru- 
dition of the times, The monks were obliged to conſe- 
crate certain hours every day to reading and ſtudy: and, 
that they might improve this appointment to the moſt 
advantageous purpoſes, there were, in moſt of the mona- 
ſeries, ſtated times marked out, at which they were to 
aſſemble, in order to communicate to each other the fruits 
of their ſtudy, and to diſcuſs the matters upon which they 
had been reading ſa]. The youth alſo, who were de- 
ſtined for the ſervice of the church, were obliged to pre- 
pare themſelves for their miniſtry by a diligent application 
to ſtudy; and in this they were directed by the monks, 
one of whoſe principal occupations it was to preſide over 
the education of the riſing prieſthood. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that al! theſe in- 
ſtitutions were of little uſe to the advancement of ſolid 
learning, or of rational theology, becauſe very few in 
theſe days were acquainted with the true nature of the li- 
beral arts and ſciences, or with the important ends which 
they were adapted to ſerve; and the greateſt part of thoſe 


La] See MABILLON, Acta SS, Ord. Benedicti, tom. ii. p. 479+ 513. 
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CAP. I. LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 13 


who were looked upon as learned men, threw away their c E N T. 
time in reading the marvellous lives of a parcel of fanati- VII. 
cal ſaints, znflead of employing it in the peruſal of well- urn 
choſen and excellent authors. They, who diſtinguiſhed © 
themſelves moſt by their taſte and genius, carries their 
ſtudies little farther than the works of AUGUSTIN and 
GREGORY the GREAT: and it is of ſcraps collected out 
of theſe two writers, and patched together without much 
uniformity, that the beſt productions of this century are 
entirely compoſed. 

II, The ſciences enjoyed no degree of protection, at Th, ;,,,. 
this time, from kings and princes, nor did they owe any rance of the 
thing to men of high and eminent ſtations in the empire. biſhops. _ 
On the other hand, the ſchools which had been commit- 
ted to the care and inſpection of the biſhops, whoſe ig- 
norance and indolence were now become enormous, began 
to decline apace, and were, in many places, fallen into 
ruin [Y]. The biſhops in general were ſo illiterate, that 
few of that body were capable of compoſing the diſ- 
courſes which they delivercd to the people. Such of them 
as were not totally deſtitute of genius, compoſed out of 
the writings of AUGUSTIN and GREGORY acertain num- 
ber of inſipid homilies, which they divided between them- 
ſelves and their ſtupid colleagues, that they might not be 
obliged through incapacity to diſcontinue preaching the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity to their people, as appears evi- 
dent by the examples of CS ARIUS biſhop of Arles, and 
ELot biſhop of Noyon [c]. There is yet extant a ſummary 
of theological doctrine, which was unſkilfully compiled 
by IT AION biſhop of Saragoſſa, from the writings of Au- 

GUSTIN and GGREGORY; and which was fo highly exalted 
in this illiterate age, that its author was called, by the reſt 
of the biſhops, the true ſalt of the earth, and a divine light 
that was ſent to illuminate the world [4]. Many ſuch in- 
ſtances of the ignorance and barbarity of this century 
will occur to thoſe who have any acquaintance with the 


[5] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii, p. 428. 

le] In the original we read ELiGIUs Newiemagenſis, which is 
a miſtake either of the author, or printer. It is probable that No- 
viomagenſis as flipt from the pen of Dr. MoSHE1M, in the place of 
Newviedunerſis ; for ELO1 was biſhop of Neyen, and not of Nimeguen, 

[4] MABILLON, AnaleFa weteris ævi, tom, i. p. 42. 
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CENT, Writers it produced. England, it is true, was happier in 
VII. this reſpect than the other nations of Europe, which was 
PaxT II. principally owing to THEODORE of Tarſus, of whom we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, who was appoint- 
ed archbiſhop of Canterbury, and contributed much to in- 
troduce, among the Engliſh, a certain taſte for literary 
purſuits, and to excite in that kingdom a zeal for the ad- 
vancement of learning [e]. 
The ſei- III. In Greece, the fate of the ſciences was truly la- 
ences and mentable. A turgid eloquence, and an affected pomp 
the art of and ſplendor of ſtyle, which caſt a perplexing obſcurity 
writing ſunk P , g * . 
into barbari- Over ſubjects in themſelves the moſt clear and perſpicuous, 
ty and cor- was now the higheſt point of perfection to which both 
roption. proſe writers and poets aſpired. The Latin eloquence 
was ſtill vaſtly below that of the Greeks; it had not 
ſpirit enough even to be turgid, and, a few compoſi- 
tions excepted, was ſunk to the very loweſt degree of bar- 
barity and corruption. Both the Greek and Latin 
writers, who attempted hiſtorical compoſitions, degraded 
moſt miſerably that important ſcience. Moschus and 
SoPHRONIUS among the former; and among the latter 
BRAULIO, Jonas an Hibernian, AupokNxus, Dapo, 
and ADAMANNUS, wrote the lives of ſeveral ſaints; or 
rather a heap of inſipid and ridiculous fables, void of the 
leaſt air of probability, and without the ſmalleſt tincture 
of eloquence. The Greeks related, without diſcernment 
or Choice, the molt vulgar reports that were handed about 
concerning the events of ancient times: and hence that 
multitude of abſurd fables, which the Latins afterwards 
copied from them with the utmoſt avidity. 
The fate IV. Among the Latins philoſophy was at its loweſt 
of philoſu- ebb, If there were any that retained ſome faint reluct- 
phy. ance to abandon it entirely, ſuch confined their ſtudies to 
the writings of BozTius and Cass10D0RUs, from which 
they committed to memory a certain number of phraſes 
and ſentences; and that was all their philoſophical ſtock. 
The Greeks, abandoning P1.aTo to the monks, gave 
themſelves entirely up to the direction of ARISTOTLE, and 
ſtudied, with eagerneſs, the ſubtilties of his logic, which 


[e] WiLKiNS's Concilia Magnæ Britannia, tom, i. p. 42, CONRINGII 
 Antiquitat, Academice, p. 277. | 
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were of ſignal uſe in the controverſies carried on between F N T, 

4 the Monophyſites, the Neſtorians, and Monothelites. VII. 
All theſe different ſects called the Stagirite to their affiſt- © * 7 * 
an ce, when they were to plead their cauſe and to defend 

i their doctrines. Hence it was, that James, biſhop of 

' Edeſſa, who was a Monophyſite, tranſlated, in this cen- 

| tury, the dialectics of ARISTOTLE into the Syriac lan- 


guage | f ]. 


1 


HD CHAP. II. 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the Church, and its 
form of government, during this century. 


1 
; 
F 


I. T HE diſputes about pre-eminence, that had ſox, ds. 
3 long ſubſiſted between the biſhops of Rome and putes about 
* Conſtantinople, proceeded, in this century, to ſuch violent pre-emi- 
eengths, as laid the foundations of that deplorable ſchiſm, ſn. ons 
which afterwerds ſeparated the Greek and Latin churches. biſhops of 
The moſt learned writers, and thoſe who are moſt re- i and 
markable for their knowledge of antiquity, are generally ole. 
agreed that BONIFACE III. engaged PHocas, that abo- 
minable tyrant, who waded to the imperial throne through 
the blood of the emperor MAuRITIUs, to take from the 
biſhop of Conſtantinople the title of ecumenical, or univerſal 
biſhop, and to confer it upon the Roman pontiff. They 
relate this, however, upon the ſole authority of BaRo- 
NIUS; for none of the ancient writers have mentioned it. 
If, indeed, we are to give credit to ANASTASIUS and 
Pavr DEACON {g], fomething like what we have now re- 
* lated was tranſacted by PHocas; for when the biſhops 
| of Conſtantinople maintained that their church was not 
| 3 only equal in dignity and authority to that of Rome, but 

2 alſo the head of all the Chriſtian churches, this tyrant op- 
: poſed their pretenſions, and granted the pre-eminence to 
the church of Name? and thus was the papal ſupremacy 
| > Hrlt introduced. 


{f ] See ASSEMANNI Biblizth, Oriental, Yatican, tom. i. p. 498. 

[g] ANASTASIUS, De witis Pontificwm, PAUL, Diacox. De 
rebus geſlit Longebard. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii, in MURATOEHLII Scriptor, rerum 
Ia.;rar, tom. i, pars I, p. 46, 
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II. The Roman pontiffs uſed all forts of methods to 
maintain and enlarge the authority and pre-eminence, 


TACT LO they had acquired by a grant from the moſt odious 
The ſupre- tyrant that ever diſgraced the annals of hiſtory. We find, 
macy of the however, in the moſt authentic accounts of the tranſac- 
former op- tions of this century, that not only ſeveral emperors and 


poſed by 
many. 


princes, but alſo whole nations, oppoſed the ambitious 
views of the biſhops of Rome. The Byzantine hiſtory, 
and the Formulary of MARCULFUus, contain many proofs 
of the influence, which the civil magiſtrate yet retained in 
religious matters, and of the ſubordination of the Roman 
pontiffs to the regal authority. It is true, the Roman 
writers affirm, that ConsTAnTINE PoGONATUS abdica- 


ted the privilege of confirming, by his approbation, the 


election of the biſhop of that city; and, as a proof of this, 
they allege a paſſage of ANnasTAs1vUs, in which it is ſaid, 
that, according to an edict of PoGoNATVUS, the pontiff, 
who ſhould be elected, was to be ordained immediately, and 
without the leaſt delay [Hh]. But every one muſt ſee, that 
this paſſage is inſufficient to prove what theſe writers aſſert 
with ſuch confidence. It is however certain, that this 
emperor abated, ſome ſay remitted, the ſum, which, ſince 
the time of TaropoRIC, the biſhops of Rome had been 
obliged to pay to the imperial treaſury before they could be 
ordained, or have their election — [J. 

The ancient Britons and Scots perſiſted long in the 
maintenance of their religious liberty; and neither the 
threats nor promiſes of the legates of Rome could en- 
gage them to ſubmit to the decrees and authority of the 
ambitious pontiff, as appears manifeſtly from the teſtimony 


of BEDE. The churches of Gaul and Spain attributed 


L ANASTASII wit, Portif, in Bened. p. 146. in MURATOR1E 
Scriptor. rerum Ttalicar, tom. iii. | 

Li] ANASTAS. wit, Pontif, in Agatbone, p. 144. compared with 
Mascovii H. German. tom. ii. p. 121. in the annotations. (FF It 
will not be amiſs to obſerve here, that by the ſame edict, which dimi- 
niſhed the ordination money paid by the biſhops of Rome to the empe 
ror, CONSTANTINE reſumed the power cf confirming the election of 
the pope, which his predeceſſors had inveſted in the exarchs of Rawenna ; 
fo that the biſhop ele&t was not to be ordained till his election was 
notified to the court of Con/antinople, and the imperial decree confirming 


it was received by the eleors at Rome, Ste ANASTASIUS, in his life 
of AC AT HO. | 
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as much authority to the biſhop of Rome, as they thought CENT, 


ſuitable to their own dignity, and conſiſtent with their 


intereſts; nay, even in 7aly, his ſupreme authority was FAK T II. 


== — —— —— 


obſtinately rejected, ſince the biſhop of Ravenna, and 
other prelates, refuſed an implicit ſubmiſſion to his orders 
[4]. Beſides all this, multitudes of private perſons ex- 
preſſed publicly, and without the leaſt heſitation, their 
abhorrence of the vices, and particularly of the lordly 
ambition, of the Roman pontiffs; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that the Valdenſes or Vaudois had already, in this 
century, retired into the vallies of Piedmont, that they 


might be more at their liberty to oppoſe the tyranny of 
thoſe imperious prelates [II. 


III. The progreſs of vice among the ſubordinate rulers yices of 
and miniſters of the church was, at this time, truly de- the clergy. 


plorable ; neither biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, nor even 
the cloiſtered monks, were exempt from the general 
contagion, as appears from the unanimous confeſſion of 
all the writers of this century, that are worthy of credit. 
In thoſe very places, that were conſecrated to the ad- 
vancement of picty, and the ſervice of God, there was 
little elſe to be ſeen than ghoſtly ambition, infatiable 
avarice, pious frauds, intolerable pride, and a ſupercili- 
ous contempt of the natural rights of the people, with 
many other vices {till more enormous. There reigned 
alſo in many places the molt bitter diſlentions between the 
biſhops and the monks. The former had employed the 
greedy hands of the latter to augment the epiſcopal trea- 
ture, and to draw contributions from all parts to ſupport 
them in their luxury, and the indulgence of their luſts. 
The monks perceiving this, and alſo unwilling to ſerve 
the biſhops in ſuch a diſhonourable character, fled fot 
refuge to the emperors and princes, under whoſe civil 


zuriſdiction they lived; and afterwards, for their further 


ſecurity, had recourſe to the protection of the Roman 
pontiff [+], This protection they readily obtained, and 


[x] See GEDDEs, Miſcellarcous Tracts, tom il. p. 6. 

[/] See AXTOINE LEGER's Hiſtoire des Egliſes Faudoiſes, livr, i. 
P. I5, 

In] See Lauxnomn Afr: inguifiticnis in Cbartam Immunitatis S. 
Germani, Opp. tom. ili. pars J. p-: 509. BALUzZ11 Alliſcallan. tom. ii. 
P. 159, tom. iv, p. 108. Mug ArORII Antigu. L{raitc. tom. ii. 
P. 944. 949. 
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c E N T, the imperious pontiffs, always fond of exerting their au- 


VII. 


The ſtate of 


thority, exempted, by degrees, the monaſtic orders from 


PARTI the juriſdiction of the biſhops. The monks, in return 


for this important ſervice, devoted themſelves wholly to 
advance the intereſts, and to maintain the dignity, of 
the biſhop of Rome. They made his cauſe their own, 
and repreſented him as a ſort of God to the ignorant mul- 
titude, over whom they had gained a prodigious aſcendant 
by the notion that generally prevailed of the ſanctity of 
the monaſtic order. It is, at the ſame time, to be ob- 
ſerved, that this immunity of the monks was a fruitful 
ſource of licentiouſneſs and diſorder, and occaſioned the 
greateſt part of the vices with which they were afterwards 
ſo juſtly charged. Such, at leaſt, is the judgment of 


the beſt writers upon this ſubject [u]. 
IV. In the mean time the monks were every where in 


the monks, high repute, and their cauſe was accompanied with the 


moſt ſurpriſing ſucceſs, particularly among the Latins, 
through the protection and favour of the Roman pontiff, 
and their phariſaical affectation of uncommon piety and 
devotion. The heads of families, ſtriving to ſurpaſs each 
other in their zeal for the propagation and advancement 
of monkery, dedicated their children to God by ſhutting 
them up in convents, and devoting them to a ſolitary life, 
which they looked upon as the higheſt felicity [e]; nor 
did they fail to ſend with theſe innocent victims a rich 
dowry. Abandoned profligates, who had paſſed their 
days in the moſt enormous purſuits, and whoſe guilty 
conſciences filled them with terror and remorſe, were com- 
forted with the deluſive hopes of obtaining pardon, and 
making atonement for their crimes, by leaving the greateſt 
part of their fortune to ſome monaſtic ſociety, Multi- 
tudes, impelled by the unnatural dictates of a gloomy 
ſuperſtition, deprived their children of fertile lands and 
rich patrimonies, in favour of the monks, by whoſe 
prayers they hoped to render the Deity propitious. Several 
eceleſiaſtics laid down rules for the direction of the mona- 
itic orders. "Thoſe among the Latins, who undertook 


La] See LAUNOII Examen privilegii S. Germani, tom. iii. part J. 
p. 282. WILKINS's Cencila Magnæ Britanniz, tom i. p. 43> 44 
49, &c. f 5 | 

fo] GERVats, Hiſteire de Abbe Suger, tom. i. p. 9=16, 4 

85 - this | 
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this pious taſk, were FRucrvosus, ISIDORE, JOHAN-CEN T, 
NES GERUNDINENS1sS, and COLUMBA ſp]. The rule VII. 
of diſcipline, preſcribed by St. BEN EDIT, was not as © AA T II. 
yet ſo univerſally followed as to exclude all others. 
V. The writers of this age, who diſtinguiſhed them- The Greek 
ſelves by their genius or erudition, were very few in wiiters, 
number. Among the Greeks, the firit rank is due to 
Maximus, a monk, who diſputed with great obſtinacy 
and warmth againſt the Monothelites, compoſed fome 
1 illuſtrations upon the Holy Seriptures, and was, upon the 
N whole, a man of no mean capacity, though unhappy 

through the impatience and violence of his natural temper. 

Isycnivs, biſhop of Jeruſalem, explained ſeveral books 

of ſcripture [q]; and left behind him ſeveral Homilies, 
and ſome productions of Jeſs importance. 
1 Doors, abbot of Paleſtine, acquired a confi- 
> - derable name by his Aſcetic Diſſertations, in which he laid 

| down a plan of monaſtic life and manners, 


. ANTIOCHUs, a monk of SEBA in Paleſtine, and a 
] monk of a very ſuperſtitious complexion, compoſed a 
1 Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, 1. e. a fummary or ſyſtem 
t of the Chriſtian doctrine, which is by no means worthy 
3 of the higheſt commendation. 

8 SOPHRONIUS, biſhop of Feru/alem, was rendered illuſ- 
r trious, and attracted the veneration of ſucceeding ages, by 
h the controverſies he carried on againſt thoſe who, at 


ir | this time, were branded with the name of Heretics; and 
by. i particularly againſt the Monothelites, of whoſe doctrine 
1- he was the firſt oppoſer, and alſo the fomenter of the diſ- 
id i pute which it occaſioned [y]. 

(t- 3 There are yet extant ſeveral Hamilies, attributed to 
t- ANDREW biſhop of Crete, which are deſtitute of true 
ny: piety and eloquence, and which are moreover conſidered 
nd | by Gas writers as entirely ſpurious, | 
ſe | GREGORY, ſurnamed PIs IDEs, deacon of Conſtantinople, 
ral beſides the Hiſtory of Heraclius and the Avares, compoſed 
la- ſeveral poems, and other pieces of too little moment to 
ok deſerve mention, 

t J. 77 Luc HoLsTEVII Cedex Regular. tom. ii, p. 225. 

44 71 See SIMON, Critigue de la Bibliotbegus des Auteurs Eccleſaſtigues 


de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 261. 
[7} See the Acta Sanforum, tom. ii, Martii ad d. xi, p. 65. 
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The deplo- 
rable ſtate 
of religion. 


The Internal HisToRY of the CHURCH. 


THroDORE, abbot of Raithu, publiſhed a book, which 
is ſtill extant, againſt thoſe ſects who ſeemed to intro- 
duce corrupt innovations into the Chriſtian religion by 
their doctrine relating to the perſon of CHRIST. 

VI. Among the Latin writers, a certain number were 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their ſuperior abilities. 
ILDEFONSE, archbiſhop of Toledo, was reputed for his 
learning; the Spaniards, however, attribute to him, 
without foundation, certain treatifes concerning the Vir- 
gin Mary [s]. 

We have yet extant Two books of epiſiles, written by 
DEes1DERIUs, bifhop of Cahors, and publiſhed by the 
learned CANISIUS, 

Er161vs, or ELo1, biſhop of Limoges, left behind him 
ſeveral Homilies, and ſome other productions. 

MarcuLrF, a Gallic monk, compoſed Two books of 
eccleſiaſtical forms, which are highly valuable, as they are 
extremely proper to give us a juſt idea of the deplorable 
Kate of religion and learning in this century [f]. 

ALDHELM, an Engliſh prelate, compoſed ſeveral poems 
Concerning the Chriſtian life, which exhibit but indifferent 
marks of genius and fancy [u]. 

Jurian PoMERIUs confuted the Jews, and acquired 
a name by ſeveral other productions, which are neither 
worthy of much applauſe nor of utter contempt. To 
all theſe we might add CREsCoNn1vs, whoſe Abridgment f 
the canons is well known; FREDEGARIUS the hiſtorian ; 
and a few others. 


CHAP, III. 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian Church in thi; 
century. 


J. JN this barbarous age, religion lay expiring under a 
motley and enormous heap of ſuperſtitious inven- 
tions, and had neither the courage nor the force to raiſe 


Ls] See the Ala Sanforum, Januar, tom. ii. p. 535. 

ſt] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 565. 

(l] This prelate certainly deſerved a more honourable mention 
than is here made of him by Dr. Mosneim. His poetical talents 
were by no means the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his character. He 
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her head, or to diſplay her native charms, to a darkened e EN r. 
and deluded world, In the earlier periods of the church, VII. 

the worſhip of Chriſtians was confined to the one Su- PAT I. 
preme God, and his ſon JESUS CHRIST : but the Chriſ- 
tians of this century multiplied the objects of their de- 
votion, and paid homage to the remains of the true crols, 
to the images of the ſaints, and to bones, whoſe real 
owners were extremely dubious [w]. The primitive 
Chriſtians, in order to excite men to a courſe of picty 
and virtue, ſet before them that heavenly ſtate, and thoſe 
manſions of miſery, which the goſpel has revealed as 
the different portions of the righteous and the wicked : 
while the Chriſtians of this century talked of nothing 
elſe but a certain fire, which effaced the ſtains of vice, 
and purified ſouls from their corcuption. The former 
taught that CHRIST, by his ſufferings and death, had 
made atonement for the fins of mortals ; the latter ſeemed, 
by their ſuperſtitious doctrine, to exclude from the kingdom 
of heaven, ſuch as had not contributed, by their offerings, 
to augment the riches of the clergy, or the church [x]. 


SH 
The former were only ſtudious to attain to a virtuous ſim- 


was profoundly verſed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon Janguages, . 
He appeared alſo with dignity in the paſcba! controverſy, that ſo long 
divided the Saxon and Britiſh churches, See COLLIER'S ZEcciefiaſtical 
Hi. vol. i. p. 121. 
(w] It will not be amiſs to quote here a remarkable paſſage out of 
The Life of St. EL1G1Us, or ELoO1, biſhop of Neyon, which is to be 
found in DACHERIUS's Spictilegiurm weter. Scriptor, tom. il. p. 92. 
This paſſage, which is very proper to give us a juſt idea of the piety 
of this age, is as follows: Huic ſanctiſſimo viro inter cetera vir- 
„ tutum ſuarum miracula id etiam a Domino conceſſum erat, ut 
ſanctorum martyrum corpora, quæ per tot ſæcula abdita populis 
*© haftenus habebantur, eo inveſtigante ac nimio ardore fidei inda- 
«© gante, patefacta proderentur.** It appears by this paſſage that 
St, ELO1t was a zealous relick-hunter, and if we may give credit to 
the writer of his liſe, he was very ſucceſsful at this kind of game; 
for he ſmelt and unkennelled the carcaſes of St, QUINTIN, St. PLA- 
TO, St, CRISPIN, St. CRISPINIAN, St. LUCIAN, and many more. 
; The biſhops of this age, who were either ambitiouſly defirous of po- 
N pular applauſe, or intent upon accumulating riches and filling their 
ö coffers with the oblations of a ſuperſtitious people, pretended to be 
endowed with a miraculous ſagacity in diſcovering the bodies of ſaints 
and martyrs. 
[x] St. EL1G1US, or ELor, expreſſes kimſelf upon this matter 
in the following manner; „Bonus Chrittianus eſt, qui ad eccle- 
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CEN T.plicity of life and manners, and employed their principal 


VII. zeal and diligence in the culture of true and genuine 

PARTI piety; while the latter placed the whole of religion in 

external rites and bodily exerciſes. The methods alſo of 

ſolving the difficulties, and diſſipating the doubts, that 

often aroſe in inquiſitive minds, were of a piece with the 

reſt of the ſuperſtitious ſyſtem that now prevailed. The 

two great and irreſiſtible arguments againſt all doubts, 

were the authority of the church, and the working of miracles : 

and the production of theſe prodigies required no ex- 

traordinary degree of dexterity in an age of ſuch groſs 
and univerſal ignorance. | 

The expo- II. Few either of the Greeks or Latins applied them- 

_ 2 ſelves to the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures during 

vat be this century. There are yet extant ſome commentaries 

of Isycn1vs, biſhop of Feruſalem, upon certain books of 

the Old Teſtament, and upon the Epiſile to the Hebrews. 

Maximus publiſhed a ſolution of Lxv que/tions relating to 

the Holy Scriptures, and other productions of the ſame na- 

ture. JULIAN POMER1Us attempted, but without ſuc- 

ceſs, to reconcile the ſeeming contradiCtions that are to 

be found in the ſacred writings, and to explain the pro- 

phecy of Nayum. All theſe writers were manifeſtly 

inferior to the meaneſt expoſitors of modern times. The 

Grecian doctors, particularly thoſe who pretended to be 

initiated in the moſt myſterious depths of theology, were 

continually hunting after fantaſtic allegories, as is evident 


*« fham frequenter venit, et ob/ationem, quæ in altari Deo offeratur, 
«« exhibetz qui de fructibus ſuis non guſtat, niſi prius Deo aliquid 
offe rat; qui, quoties ſanctæ ſolemnitates adveniunt, ante dies plures 
caſtitatem etiam cum propria vxore cuſtodit, ut ſecura conſcientia 
Domini altare accedere poſſit; qui poſtremo ſymbolum vel orationem 
Dominicam memoriter renet. — Redimite animas veſtras de pœna, dum 
habetis in poteſtate remed'a— oblationes et decimas ecclefiis offerte, 
luminaria ſanctis locis, juxta quod habetis, exhibete—ad eccleſiam 
quoque frequentius convenite, ſanctorum patrocinia humiliter expe- 
tite—quod fi obſervaveritis, ſecuri in die judicii ante tribunal æterni 
judicis venientes dicetis: Da, Domine, quia dzdimus:” We ſee 
here a large and ample deſcription of the character of a gecd Chriſtian, in 
which there is rot the leaſt mention of the /ove of God, reſignation to his 
will, obediexce to his laws, or of juſtice, b-nevolence, and charity towards 
men; and in which the whole of religion is made to conſiſt in coming 
often to the church, bringing offerings to the altar, lighting candles in conſe- 
erated places, and ſuch like vain ſervice, - Oo 
Pp f vt: oy ' rs "6 


from 
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from the Queſtiont of MAxIMUs already mentioned. The c x N T. 


Latins, on the contrary, were ſo diffident of their abili- 


ties, that they did not dare to enter theſe allegorical la- PAN T 1. 


byrinths, but contented themſelves with what flowers they 
could pluck out of the rich collections of GREGORY and 
AUGUSTIN. Of this we ſee a manifeſt example in PA- 
TERIUS's Expoſition of the Old and New Teſtament, which 
is entirely compiled from the writings of GREGORY the 
GREAT [y]. Among the interpreters of this century, 
we muſt not forget THOMAS biſhop of Heraclea, who 
gave a ſecond Syriac verſion of all the books of the New 
Teſtament [z]. 


III. While philoſophy and theology had ſcarcely any DidaRic 
remains of life, any marks of exiſtence among the Latins, theology, 


the Greeks were wholly occupied with controverſies about 
certain particular branches of religion, and never once 
thought of reducing all the doctrines of Chriſtianity into 
one regular and rational ſyſtem. It is true, ANTIoCHUs, 
a monk of Paleſtine, compoſed a ſhort ſummary of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, which he entitled, The Pandect of the 
Holy Scriptures. It is, however, eaſy to perceive what 
fort of an author he was, how void of dignity and true 
judgment, from many circumſtances, and particularly, 
from that rueful poem which is ſubjoined to his work; in 
Which he deplores, in lamentable ſtrains, the lofs of that 
precious fragment of the true croſs, which is {iid to have 
been carried away, by the Perſians, among other ſpoils. 
'The moſt elegant and judicious ſummary of theology that 
appeared among the Latins in this century, was the TI rea- 
tiſe of ILDEFONSE De cognitione baptiſmi, which was ſaved, 
by BALUSIUs, from the ruins of time; a work, indeed, 
- which is not extremely neceſlary ſince the ignoble frauds of 
ſuperſtition have been fo fully brought to light, though it 
contains remarkable proofs, that many of the corrupt addi- 
tions and inventions, which dishgure Chriſtianity in the 


fy] This uſeleſs production has been uſually publiched with the 
works of GREGORY the GREAT: in conſequence ef which, the 
Benediftine monks have inſerted it in their ſplendid edition of the 
works of that pontiff, tom, iv, part II, 

[] Jos. Sim, ASSEMANNI Biblioth, Orient, Vatican. tom, its 
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c E M T. popiſh churches, were not contrived till after this pe- 
vii. riod ſa]. The dry and inſipid body of divinity, compoſed 
ARI I. by Taro, or Taco, biſhop of Saragoſſa, under the title 
of Five Beols of Sentences, and compiled from the writings 
of GREGoRyY and AvuGvusrTivw, is ſcarcely worthy of men- 
tion, though, in this century, it was conſidered as an 
admirable and immortal work [6]. 
Several particular branches of doctrine were treated by 
the theological writers of this age: Thus Maximus 
wrote concerning the nature of Theology, and the Mani— 
Fe/tation of the ſon in the fleſh, and alſo concerning the 
Two natures in CHRIST; and THEODORE RAITHU com- 
poſcd a treatiſe concerning CHRIST's Incarnation. But a 
ſmall acquaintance with the ſtate of learning and religion, 
at this period, will enable us to form a juſt though diſad- 
vantageous idea of the merit of theſe performances, and 
alſo of their authors. 
Moral wii- IV. The moral writers of this century, and their miſe- 
ters. rable productions, ſhew too plainly to what a wretched 
ſtate that noble and important ſcience was now reduced, 
Among theſe moraliſts, the firſt rank is due to DoRo- 
THEUS, author of the Afcetic Diſſertations; MAXIMUS 
ALDHELM; HEsycnius; 'THaALaAssIUs; and ſome 
others; yet even in their productions, what groveling no- 
tions do we find? What rubbiſh, what an heap of ſuperſti- 
tious fancies, and how many marks of extravagance, per- 
piexity, and doubt? Befides; the laity had little reaſon to 
complain of the ſeverity of their moral directors, whoſe cuſ- 
tom it was to reduce all the obligations of Chriſtianity to 
the practice of a ſmall number of virtues, as appears from 
ALDHELM's Treatiſe concerning the eight principal Virtues. 
Nor was the neglect of theſe duties attended with ſuch pe- 


La] See BaLUzZ11 Zſiſce/lanea, tom, vi. p. 1. From the work of 
ILDEFONSUS it appears evident, that the monſtrouz doctrinę of Tra:;- 
foftartiation was abſolutely unknown to the Latins in this century, 
Sce C. 137. p. 99. that the Holy Scriptures were in the hands of all 
Chriſtians, and were peruſed by them without the leaſt moleſtation or 
reſtraint, C. So. p. 59, ILDEFONSUS, it is true, is zealous in baniſh- 
ing reaſon and philoſophy from religious matters; he however eſta- 
bliſhes the Holy Scriptures and the Writings of. the ancient doctors as the 
typreme tribunals, before which all theological opinions are to be tried, 
p-. 14. 22. 

% Ses MIABILLON, Axalecta woteris awi, tom, ii. p. 68. 
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nalties as were proper to reſtrain offenders. The falſe no-C FE Nr. 
tions alſo, which prevailed in this age, tended much to di- VII. 
miniſh a juſt ſenſe of the nature and obligation of virtue; ** * 7 T4 
for the ſolitude of the monaſtic life, though accompanicd 

with no marks of ſolid and genuine piety, was deemed ſuf- 

ficient to atone for all forts of crimes, and was therefore 
honoured among the Latins with the title of the ſecond bap- 

tiſin, which circumſtance alone may ſerve to ſhew us the 
mizerable ſtate of Chriitianity at this time. The greateſt 

part of the Grecian and Oriental monks laboured to arrive 

at a ſtate of perfection by mere contemplation, and ſtudi- 

ouſly endeavoured to form their temper and characters after 

the model of Diownys1vs, the chief of the Myſtics, 

V. THEODORE of Tarſus, a Grecian monk, reſtored The renew- 
among the Latins the diſcipline of penance, as it is com- al of pene- 
monly termed, which had been for a long time almoſt to- r ax 
tally neglected, and enforced it by a body of ſevere laws ETD 
borrowed from the Grecian canons. This zealous pre- 
late, being raiſed beyond his expectation to the ſee of Can- 
terbury A. D. 668, formed and executed ſeveral pious and 
laudable projects; and among other things reduced to a 
regular ſcience that branch of eccleſiaſtical law, which is 
known by the name of benitential diſcipline, He publiſhed 
a Penilential, which was entirely new to the Latin world, 
by which the clergy were taught to diſtinguiſh fins into 
various Clatles, according as they were more or leſs hei- 
nous, private or public; to judge of them and determine 
the degrees of their guilt by their nature and conſequences ; 

72 the intention of the offender; the time and place in which 
they were committed; and the circumſtances with which 
they were attended. This new Penitential contained alſo 
the methods of procceding with reſpect to offenders; point- 
ed out the penalties that were ſuitable to the various claſ- 
ſes of tranſgreſſions; preſcribed the forms of conſolation, 
extortation, and abfolution; and deſcribed, in an ample and 
accurate manner, the duties and obligations of thoſe who 
were to receive the confeſſions of the penitent [c]. This 


, 
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Lc] The Penitertial of THEODORE is yet extant, though maimed and 
imperfect, in an edition publiſhed at Paris in the year 1679, in 4to, by 
FTI; andenriched with learncd ditlerrations and notes of the editor. 
We have alſo the cxx, Capirr/ia Fei'chaft, CHEODORI, publiſhed in 
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C x N T, new diſcipline, though of Grecian origin, was eagerly 
vii, adopted by the Latin churches; and, in a ſhort ſpace of 
PART H. time, paſſed from Britain into all the weſtern provinces, 
where the book of THEODORE became the model of al] 
other penitentials, and was multiplied in a vaſt number of 
copies. The duration of this diſcipline was but tranſitory; 
for, in the eighth century, it began to decline, and was, 
at length, entirely ſupplanted by what was called the new 
canon of indulgences. 
The fate VI. The doctors who oppoſed the various ſects are 
of Polemic ſcarcely worthy of mention, and would deſerve {till leſs an 
theology. attentive peruſal, did not their writings contribute to illuſ- 
trate the hiſtory of the times in which they lived. Nict- 
As compoſed two books againſt the Gentiles ; and PHOTIVUS 
informs us, that a certain writer, whoſe name is unknown, 
embarked in the ſame controverſy, and ſupported the good 
cauſe by a prodigious number of arguments drawn from 
ancient records and monuments [a]. JULIAN POMERI- 
Us exerted his polemic talent againſt the Tews. The views 
of 1 1MQTHEUS were yet more extenſive; for he gave an 
ample deſcription and a laboured confutation of all the va- 
rious Hereſies that divided the church, in his book Conceru- 
ing the reception of Heretics. 

As to the diſſentions of the Catholic Chriſtians among 
themſelves, they produced, at this time, few or no events 
worthy of mention. We ſhall, therefore, only obſerve, 
that in this century were ſown the ſeeds of thoſe fatal diſ- 
cords, which rent aſunder the bonds of Chriſtian commu— 
nion between the Greek and Latin churches; nay, theſc 
{ceds had already taken root in the minds of the Greeks, 
to whom the Roman power became inſupportable, and 
the pretenſions of the ſovercign pontiff odious. 

In Britain, warm controverſies concerning baptiſm, the 
tonſure, and particularly the famous diſpute concerning 
the time of celebrating the Faſter feſtival, were carried on 
between the ancient Britens and the new converts to 
Chriſtianity, which AUGUSTIN had made among the An- 
glo-Saxons [el. The fundamental doCtrines of Chriſti- 


DacakRIUs's Spicilegiam, tom. ix, and in the Concilia HARDUINI, 
tom. iii. p. 1771. 
[4] Biblizth, Cod. elxx. p. 379. 
L] CUMMaN1 Epiſfola in Jac, USSER11 Hllage Epiſtelar. Hiberni- 
car, p. 23. BED Æ Hiſtoria Ecelgſiaſl. gentis Anglor. lib. jil, cap. xxv. 
anity 
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anity were not at all affected by theſe controverſies, which, c ENT. 
on that account, were more innocent and leſs important VII. 

than they would have otherwiſe been, Beſides, they were PART II. 
entirely terminated, in the eighth century, in favour of the © 


Anglo-Saxons, by the Benedictine monks [V]. 


— _— 


GOA EP, IV; 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this century. 


-15 the council of Conſtantinople, which was called Religious 


Duiniſextum [z], the Greeks enacted ſeveral laws rites multi- 
concerning the ceremonies that were to be obſerved in di- Plied. 


vine worſhip, which rendered their ritual, in ſome reſpects, 
different from that of the Romans, Theſe laws were pub- 
licly received by all the churches, which were eſtabliſhed 


in the dominions of the Grecian emperors; and alfo by 


thoſe which were joined with them in communion and 
doctrine, though under the civil juriſdiction of Barbarian 
princes. Nor was this all : for every Roman pontiff add- 
ed ſomething new to the ancient rites and inſtitutions, 
as if it was an eſſential mark of their zeal for religion, and 
of their pious diſcharge of the miniſterial function, co divert 
the multitude with new ſhews and new ſpectacles of devout 
mummery. Theſe ſuperſtitious inventions were, in the 
time of CHARLEMAGNE, propagated from Rome among the 


WILKINS's Concilia Magne Britann, tom. i. p. 37. 42. Aa Sant7or. 
Februar, tom, iii. p. 21. 84. (FF See alſo Dr, WARNER's Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of England, books II. and III. This hiſtory, which has lately ap- 
peared, deſerves the higheſt applauſe, on account of that noble ſpirit of 
liberty, candour, and moderation, that ſeems to have guided the pen of 
the judicious author. It were, at the ſame time, to be wiſhed, that this 
elegant hiſtorian had leſs avoided citing authorities, and been a little more 
laviſh of that erudition which he is known to poſſeſs : for then, after 
having ſurpaſſed COLLIER in all other reſpects, he would have equalled 
him in that depth and learning, which are the only MErigorious circum- 
ftances of his partial and diſagreeable hiſtory, 
(f ] MABILLON, Pref. ad Sec. iii. Benedifinum, p. 2. (CF See alſo 
Dr. WARNER Ss Eccleſia. Hift. book III. 
lg! This council was caiied Quiniſextum, from its being conſidered 
as a ſupplement to the fifth and fixth councils of Conftantizeple, in which 


nothing had been decreed concerning the morals of Chriſtians, or religious 
ceremonies. 


other 
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c x x r. other Latin churches, whoſe ſubjection to the Roman ritu- 
vii, al was neceſſary to ſatisfy the ambitious demands of the 
PAR TH. Iordly pontift. 
II. It will not he improper to ſelect here a few out of 
n any inſtances we could produce of the multiplication 
amples of . 
this addi. Of religious rites in this century, The number of feſti- 
tion to the vals, under which the church altes ady groaned, was now 
ritual, augmented ; 2 new feſtival was initituted in honour of the 
tru: croſs on which Chriſt ſuftered, and another in com- 
memo ion of the Saviour's aſcenſion i into heaven, Bo- 
NIFACE V. enacted that infamous Jaw, by which the 
churches became places of refuge to all who fled thither 
for protection; a law which procured a fort of impunity 
to the moſt enormous crimes, and gave a looſe rein to the 
licentiouſneſs of the moſt abandoned profligates. Hono- 
Rios employed all his diligence and zeal in embelliſhing 
churches, and other conſecrated places, with the moſt pom- 
pous and magnificent ornaments; for as neither CHRIST, 
nor his apoſtles, had left any injun&tions of this nature to 
their followers, their pretended vicar thought it but juſt to 
ſupply this defect by the moſt ſplendid diſplay of his often - 
tatious beneficence, We ſhall paſs in filence the riches 
and variety of the ſacerdotal garments that were now uſed 
at the celebration of the euchariſt, and in the performance 
of divine worſhip, as this would lead us into a tedious de- 
tail of minute and unimportant matters, 


a. 
111. 


—gyLB — ——— 


Ar 


Concerning the div 2 s and Hereſies that troubled the Church 
during this century. 


The re- I. T HE Greeks were engaged, during this century, in 
mains of the moſt bitter and virulent controverſy with the 
8 PAULICIANS, whom they conſidered as a branch of the 
; Manichean ſect, and who were ſettled in Armenia and the 
adjacent countries. This diſpute was carried to the great- 

eſt height under the reigns of Coder ANs, Coxs TAN TINE 
Pocoxarus, and Tvs TINIAN II; and the Greeks were 

not only armed with arguments, but were alſo ſeconded by 

the force of military legions, and the terror of penal laws. 


A certain perſon, whoſe name was CONnSTANTINE, revive 
cd, 
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ed, under the reign of Cox sr ANs, the drooping faction of © E & T, 
the PAULICIANS, which was now ready to expire; and VII. 
propagated with great ſucceſs, its peſtilential [Y] doc-P A ®T II. 
trines. But this is not the place to enlarge upon the tenets TT 
and hiſtory of this ſect, whoſe origin is attributed to PAUL 

and JoHN, two brothers, who revived and modified the 

doctrine of Mawes. As it was in the ninth century that 

the Paulicians flouriſhed moſt, and acquired ſtrength ſuffi- Paulicians, 
cient to ſupport the rigours of an open and cruel war with 

the Greeks, we ſhall reſerve a more particular account of 

them for our hiſtory of that period, 

II. In Itah, the Lombards preferred the opinions of the 
Arians to the doctrine which was eſtabliſhed by the coun- Atlans. 
cil of Nice. In Gaul and in England, the Pelagian and Pelagians. 
Semi-pelagian controverſies continued to excite the warm- 
eſt animoſities and diſſenſions. In the eaſtern provinces, 
the ancient fects, which had been weakened and oppreſſed 
by the imperial laws, but neither totally extirpated nor 
deſtroyed, began, in many places, to raiſe their heads, to 
recover their vigour, and to gain proſelytes. The terror 
of penal laws had obliged them, for ſome time, to ſeck 
their ſafety in their obſcurity, and therefore to conceal 
their opinions from the public eye; but as ſoon as they 
ſaw the fury or the power of their adverſaries diminiſh, a 
their hopes returned, and their courage was renewed. 

III. The condition both of the Neſtorians and Mono- yengorians 
phyſites was much more flouriſhing under the Saracens, and Mono= 
who were now become lords of the eaſt, than it had been pbyſites. 
hitherto under the Chriſtian emperors, or even the Per- 
ſian monarchs. "Theſe two ſects met with a diſtinguiſhed 
protection from their new maſters, while the Greeks ſuf- 
fered under the ſame ſcepter all the rigours of perſecution 
and baniſhment, JEsVIiABASs, the ſovereign pontiff of the 
Neſtorians, concluded a treaty firſt with Manomer, and 
afterwards with OMAR, by which he obtained many fig- 
nal advantages for his ſect [z]. There is yet extant a 
Teſtamentary Diploma of MAHOMET, in which he promiſes. 


[5) Pnorius, lib. i. Contra Minich. p. 61. PETRI SICULI 
Hiſtoria Manich, p. 41. GEORG. CEDRENUS, Compend, Hi. p. 431. 
edit, Venet. 

[7] Jos. SIMON, ASSEMANNI Bibliotb, Orient, J"itican, tom. iii. 
part II. p. 94. 
and 
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CEN T,and bequeaths to the Chriſtians, in his dominions, the 

VII, quiet and undiſturbed enjoyment of their religion, together 
PART II. with their temporal advantages and poſſeſſions. Some 
learned men have, indeed, called in queſtion the authen- 
ticity of this deed ; it is however certain, that the Maho- 
metans unanimouſly acknowledge it to be genuine [4]. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſucceſſors of MAHñOME in Perfia employed 
the Neſtorians in the moſt important affairs, both of the 
cabinet and of the provinces, and ſuffered the patriarch of 


[+] This famous Tefament of MaAyOMET was brought from tlie eaſt, 
during the laſt century, by PaciFicus SCALIGER, a Capuchin monk, 
and was publiſhed firſt in Arabic and Latin at Paris by GABRIEL 
S1ONITA, A. D. 1630; afterwards in Latin by the learned FARRICIUs, 
A. D. 1638 ; and alſo by HINCKELMAYN, A. D. 1690. See HENR, 
HOTTINGER, F/. Orient, lib. ii, cap. xx. p. 227, ASSEMANNI 
Bibl. Orient, Vat, tom. iii. part II. p. 95. RENAUDOT, Hiftor, Pa- 
triarchar. Alexandr, p. 168. They who, in conformity with the 
opinion of GROTIUS, reject this Teſtament, ſuppoſe it forged by 
the Syrian and Arabian monks, with a view to ſoften the Mahometan 
voke under which they groaned, and to render their deſpotic maſters 
leſs ſevere, Nor is this repreſentation of the matter at all incredible; 
for it is certain, that the monks of mount Sinai formerly ſhewed an 
edit of MAHOMET of the ſame nature with the one now under 
conſideration, which they pretend was drawn up by him while he was 
yet in a private ſtation, This edit was extremely advantageous to 
them, and was, undoubtedly, an artful piece of forgery, The fraud 
Was plain: but the Mahometans, in conſequence of their ignorance and 
ſtupidity, believed it to be a genuine production of their chief, and con- 
tinue ſtill in the ſame opinion. There is an account of this fraud 
given by CANTiMER, in his Hiftiire de ” Empire Ottoman, tom. ii, 
p. 269. The argument therefore which RENAUDOT and others draw 
in favour of the 7yament in queſtion, from the acknowledgment which 
the Mahometans make of its authenticity, is of little or no weight; 
ſince the Mahometans of all others are the moſt liable to be deceived 
in things of this nature, by their groſs and unparalleled ignorance. 
On the other hand, ſeveral of the arguments uſed by thoſe, who 
deny the authenticity of this Te//ament, are equally unſatisfactory; that, 
particularly, which is drawn from the difference that there is between 
the ſtyle of this deed and that of the Alceran, proves abſolutely no- 
thing at all: fince it is not eſſential to the genuineneſs of this Teſta- 
ment to ſuppoſe it penned by MaHoMeET himſelf, becauſe the im- 
poſtor might have employed a ſeeretary to compoſe it. But let this 
Teſtament be genuine or ſpurious, it is undeniably certain, that its con- 
tents were true; fince many learned men have fully proved, that 
MauOMET, at his firſt ſetting out, prohibited, in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, the commiſſion of all ſorts of injuries againſt the Chriſtians, and 
eſpecially the Neſtorians, 


that 
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that ſect only, to reſide in the kingdom of Babylon [1]. 6 E N T. 
The M onophyſites enjoyed in Syria and Egypt an equal de- yr, 
gree of favour and protection. AMRUs, having made PART IL. 
himſelf maſter of Alexandria in the year 644, fixed BEx- — 
JAMIN, the pontiff of the Monophyſites, in the epiſcopal 
reſidence of that noble city; and from this period, the 
Melchites [m] were without a biſhop for almoſt a whole 
century [A]. 

IV. Though the Greck church was already torn aſunder Monothe- 
by the moſt lamentable diviſions, yet its calamities were lites, 
far from being at an end. A new ſect aroſe, A. D. 630, 
under the reign of the emperor HERACLIUS, which, in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, excited ſuch violent commotions as 
engaged the eaſtern and weſtern churches to unite their 
forces in order to its extinction. The ſource of this tu- 
mult was an unſeaſonable plan of peace and union. Hr- 
RACLIUS, conſidering, with pain, the detriment which the 
Grecian empire had ſuffered by the migration of the per- 
ſecuted Neſtorians, and their ſettlement in Perſia, was ar- 
dently defirous of. reuniting the Monophyſites to the boſom 
of the Greek church, leſt the empire ſhould receive a new 
wound by their departure from it. Purſuant to this idea, 
he held a conference during the Perſian war, A. D. 622, 
with a certain perſon named PAUL, a man of great credit and 
authority among the Armenian Monophyſites and another, 
at Hierapolis, in the year 629, with ATHANASIUS, the 
Catholic or biſhop of that ſect, upon the methods that 
ſeemed molt proper to reſtore tranquillity and concord to 
a divided church. Both theſe perſons aſſured the empe- 
ror, that they who maintained the doctrine of one nature, 
might be induced to receive the decrezs of the council of 
Chalceden, and thereby to terminate their controverſy 
with the Greeks, 9 that the latter would give their 


[/J A8SEWANNI, I. c. p. 97. EusEnE RENAU D. Hiftor. Patriarch, 
Aexandr. p. 163. 169. 

{3 {m] The Melchites were thoſe Chriſtians in Syria, Egypt, and tho 
Levant, who, though not Greeks, followed the doQrines and ceremonies 
of the Greek church. They were called Melchites, i. e. Royalifts, by 
their adverſaries, by way of reproach, on account of their implicit ſub- 
miſſion to the edit of the emperor MARCIAN, in favour of the council 
of Cbalcedin. 


(] Ev5es, Rtevavd, Hit, Patriarch. Alcxandr, p 168. 


aſſent 
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CEN T, aſſent to the truth of the following propoſition, viz. that 


VII. 


in JESUS CHRIST there was, after the union of the two na- 


PART II. gures, but one will, and one operation. HERACLIUS commu- 


The pro- 
greſs of 
their doc- 
trine. 


nicated this matter to SERGIUS, patriarch of Cogſbantinople, 
who was a Syrian by birth, and whoſe parents adhered to 
the doctrine of the Monophyſites. This prelate gave it 
as his opinion, that the doctrine of one will and one opera- 
tion, after the union of the two natures, might be ſafely ad- 
opted without the leaſt injury to truth, or the ſmalleſt 
detriment to the authority of the council of Chalcedon. In 
conſequence of this, the emperor publiſhed an edict, A. D. 
630, in favour of that doctrine, and hoped, by this act of 
authority, to reſtore peace and concord both in church 
and ſtate [o]. 

V. The firſt reception of this new project was promiſ- 
ing, and things ſeemed to go on 3 For though 
ſome eccleſiaſtics refuſed ſubmitting to the imperial edict, 
yet CYRVs and ATHANASIUS, the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch, received it without heſitation; and the ſce 
of Jeruſalem was at that time vacant [p]. As to the Ro- 
man pontiff, he was entirely overlooked in the matter, as 
his conſent was not conſidered as at all neceſſary in an at- 
fair that related only to the eaſtern church. In the mean 
time, CyRUs, who had been promoted by Her aciirs, 
from the ſee of Phaſis to that of Alexandria, aſſembled a 
council, by the ſeventh decree of which, the doctrine of 
Monothelitiſm, or one wil, which the emperor had in- 
troduced by the edict already mentioned, was ſolemnly 
confirmed. This new modification of the doctrine of the 
council of Chalcedon, which ſeemed to bring it nearer to the 
Eutychian ſyſtem, had the deſired effect upon the Mono- 
thelites, and induced great numbers of them, who were 
diſperſed in Egypt, Armenia, and other remote provinces, 
to return into the boſom of the church. They, how- 
ever, explained the perplexed and ambiguous doctrine of 
one will in CHRIST, in a manner peculiar to themielves, and 
not quite conformable to the true principles of their ſect. 


[0] The authors, who have written concerning this ſet, are menti- 
oned by JO, ALB, FABRICIVS, in his Biblicth, Cre. vol. x. p. 204. 
The account which I have here given of them is drawn from the foun— 
tain head, and is ſupported by the beſt authorities, 

[p] Ste LE CUIEN, Orten: Cr tiarus, tom. iii. p. 264, 


VI. This: 


a8 
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VI. This ſmiling proſpect of peace and concord was, c E N T, 
however, but tranſitory, and was een ſucceeded by VII. 
the moſt dreadful tumults excited by a monk of Paleſtine, P A I. 
whoſe name was SoPHRONIUS. This monk, being r 

a ppo 
ſent at the council aſſembled at Alexandria by Crus, I actor ie awed 
the year 633, had violently oppoſed the decree, which with. 
confirmed the doctrine of one will in Curisr. His op- 
poſition, which was then treated with contempt, became 
more formidable the following year; when, raiſed to the 
patriarchal ſee of Fernſalem, he ſummoned a council, in 
which the Monothelites were condemned as heretics, who 
revived and propagated the Eutychian errors concerning 
the mixture and confuſion of the two natures in CHR12% 
Multitudes, alarmed at the cry of hereſy raiſed by thi: 
ſedirious monk, adopted his ſentiments ; but it was Ho- 
NORIUS, the Roman pontiff, that he laboured principally 
to gain over to his ſide. His efforts, however, were vain : 
for SERGIUS, the patriarch of Con/tantinople, having in- 
formed Hoxoeklus, by a long and artful letter, of the 
true ſtate of the queſtion, determined that pontiff in fa- 
vour of the doctrine, which maintained one will and one 
operation in CHRIST [9g]. Hence arofe thoſe obſtinate 
conteſts, which rent the church into two ſects, and the 
ſtate into two factions, 

VII. In order to put an end to theſe commotions, The con- 
HERACLIUS iſſued out, in the year 639, the famous edict teſts occa- 


compoſed by SERGIUS, and called the E#heſrs, or expo- 3 


and the 
[9 ] The Roman Catholic writers have employed all their art and in- Je. 
duſtry to repreſent the conduct of HONOR1IUS in ſuch a manner, as to 
fave his pretended infallibility from the charge of error in a queſtion of 
ſuch importance. (See, among others, HARDUIN, De ſacramento 
altaris, which is publiſhed in his Opera Sele, p. 255.) And, indeed, 


it is eaſy to find both matter of accuſation and defence in the caſe of 


this pontiff. On the one hand, it would appear that he himſelf knew 
not his own ſentiments, nor attached any preciſe and definite meaning 
to the expreſſions he uſed in the courſe of this controverſy. On the 
other hand, it is certain, that he gave it as his opinion, that in CHRIST 
there was but cre oi and one ojeration. It was for this that he was 
condemned in the council of Cor//antinople, and he muſt of conſe ;uence 


be undoubtedly a heretic, if it is true, that general councils cannot err. 


See BOSSUET, in his Defence of the Declaration made by the Gallican 
Clergy in the year 1682, concerning Eccſefaſtical FPoxvec, pars II. lib. xii. 
Cap. XXxi. p. 182. See alſo BASNAGE, Hiſloire de ], Tie, tom. i. 
P. 391. | 

Vor. II. D ſition 
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ENT. ſition of the faith, in which all controverſies upon the 


VII. 


* 


The fixth 
general 
council. 


queſtion, whether in CHRIST there was one, or two opera 


PA Y H. ions, were ſtrictly prohibited, though in the ſame edict 


the doctrine of one 10 il was plainly inculcated. A con- 
ſiderable number of the eaſtern biſhops declared their aſ- 
ſent to this new law, which was alſo ſubmiſſively receiv- 
ed by their chief PyRRHus, who, upon the death of 
SERGIUS in the year 639, was raiſed to the ſee of Con/tan- 
tinople. In the weſt, the caſe was quite different. JoHv, 
the fourth Roman pontiff of that name, aſſembled a coun- 
cil at Rome A. D. 639, in which the Eetbeſis was rejected, 
and the Monothelites condemned. Nor was this all: for 
in the progreſs of this conteſt, a new edit, known by 
the name of Type or Formulary, was publiſhed, in the 
car 648, by the emperor ConsTANs, by the advice of 
AUE of Conſtantinople [r], by which the E#heſrs was 
ſupprefled, and the contending parties commanded to 
terminate their difputes concerning the one will, and the 
one operation in CHRIST, by obſerving a profound ſilence 
upon that difficult and ambiguous ſubject. This ſilence, 
which was ſo wiſely commanded in a matter which it was 
impoſſible to determine to the ſatisfaction of the contend - 
ing parties, appeared highly criminal to the angry and 
contentious monks. They, therefore, excited MARTIix, 
biſhop of Rame, to oppoſe his authority to an edict, 
which hindered them from propagating ſtrife and conten- 
tion in the church ; and their importunities had the de- 
fired effect; for this prelate, in a council of an hundred 
and five biſhops, aſſembled at Rome A. D. 649, con- 
demned both the ##he/is and the Type, though without 
any mention of the names of the emperors who had pub- 
liſhed thoſe edicts, and thundered out the moſt dreadful 
anathemas againſt the Monothelites and their patrons, 
who were ſolemnly conſigned to the devil and his angels. 
VIII. The emperor ConsTaxs, juſtly irritated at theſe 
haughty and impudent proceedings of MARTIN, who 


([-] It proper to obferve here, that Paul, who was a Mono- 
thelite in his heart, and had maintained the Ectheſis with great zeal, 
fell upon this prudent meaſure with a view to appeaſe the Roman pon- 
tiff and the African biſhops, who were incenſed againſt him to the 
higheſt degree on account of his attachment to the doctrine of cxe 
20¹ . | 


treated 
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treated the imperial laws with ſuch contempt, ordered e EN x. 
him to be ſeized and carried into the iſle of Naxos, where VII. 
he was kept priſoner a whole year. This order, which CASRN 20. 
was followed with much cruel treatment, was executed 

by CALLtioPas, exarch of /taly, in the year 650; and, 

at the ſame time, Maximus, the ring-leader of the fe 
ditious monks, was baniſhed to Z:zyca ; and other rioters 

of the ſame tribe were difterently puniſhed in proportion 

to the part they acted in this rebellion. Theſe reſolute 
proceedings rendered EUGENIUs and VITALIANUS, the 
ſucceeding biſhops of Rome, more moderate and prudent 

than their predeceſſor had been ; eſpecially the latter, Who 
received CONSTANS, upon his arrival at Rome in the year 

663, with the higheſt marks of diſtinction and reſpect, 

and uſed the wifeſt precautions to prevent the flame of 

that unhappy controverly from breaking out a ſecond 

time, And thus, for ſeveral years, it appeared to be 
extinguiſhed ; but it was ſo only in appearance ; it was a 
lurking flame, which ſpread itſelf ſecretly, and gave reaſon 

to thoſe whoexamined things with attention, to dread new 
combuſtions both in church and ſtate. To prevent theſe, 
ConsraAnNTINE PoGoNATUS, the ſon of ConsTANS, 
purſuant to the advice of AGAaTHo, the Roman pontift, 
ſummoned, in the year 680, the ſixth general, or cumeni- 

cal council, in which he permitted the Monothelites and 

pope HoNoRITUS himſelf to be ſolemnly condemned in 
preſence of the Roman legates, who repreſented AGATHO 

in that aſſembly, and confirmed the ſentence pronounced 

by the council, by the ſanction of penal laws enacted 
againſt ſuch as pretended to oppoſe it. 

IX. It is difficult to give a clear and accurate account A ſhort 
of the ſentiments of thoſe who were called Monothelites ; view of the 
nor is it eaſy to point out the objections of their adverſaries. _—_— of 
Neither of the contending parties expreſs themſelves con- ena 
ſiſtently with what ſeem to have been their reſpective 

opinions; and they both diſavow the errors with which 
they reciprocally charge each other. The following ob- 
ſervations contain the cleareft notion we can form of the 
{tate of this ſubtile controverſy. The Monothelites 
declared, that they had no connexion wth the Eutychians 
and Monophyſites ; ; but maintained, in oppoſition to 
theſe two fects, that in CHRIST there were two diſtinct 
D 2 natures, 
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c E A T. natures, which were ſo united, though without the leaſt 
VII. mixture or confuſion, as to form by their union only one 
PA Ar H. perſon. 2. They acknowledged that the ſoul of CHRIS 
was endowed with a will or faculty of volition, which it 
ſtil] retained after its union with the divine nature. For 
they taught that CHRISH was not only perfect God, but 
alſo perfect man; from whence it followed, that his ſoul 
was endowed with the faculty of voliticn. 3. They de- 
nied that this faculty of volition in the ſoul of CrzrisT, 
was abſolutely unaCtive, maintaining, on the contrary, 
that it co-operated with the divine will. 4. They, there- 
fore, in effect, attributed to our Lord two wills, and theſe 
moreover operating and active. 5. They however affirmed, 
that, in a certain ſenſe, there was in CHRIST but one 

will and one manner of operation. 
Pifferent X. We muſt not indeed imagine, that all, who were 
joys” © diſtinguiſhed by the title of Monothelites, were unani- 
2 at mous in their ſentiments with reſpect to the points now 
mentioned. Some, as appears from undoubted teſtimo- 
nies, meant no more than this, that the two wills in 
CHRIST were one, i. e. in perfect harmony; that the 
human will was in perpetual conformity with the divine, 
and was, conſequently, always holy, juſt, and good; 
in which opinion there is nothing reprehenſible. Others, 
approaching nearer to the ſentiment of the Monophyſites, 
imagined that the two wills or faculties of volition in 
ugs were blended into one, in that which they called 
the perſonal union: acknowledging, at the fame time, that 
the diftinction between theſe two wills was. percetvable by 
reaſon, and that it was alſo neceſſary to diſtinguiſh care- 
fully in this matter. The greateſt part of this ſect, and 
thoſe who were alſo the molt remarkable for their ſubtilty 
and penetration, were of opinion, that the human will 
of CHRIS was the inſtrument of the divine; or, in 
- other words, never operated or acted of itſelf, but was. 
always ruled, influenced, and impelled by the divine will, 
in ſuch a manner, however, that when it was once ſet in 
motion, it decreed and operated with the ruling principle. 
The doctrine of one will and one operation in CHRIST, 
waich the Monothelites maintained with ſuch invincible 
obſtinacy, was a natural conſequence of this hypotheſis ; 
fince the operation of an inſtrument and of the being who 
employs 
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employs it, is one ſimple operation, and not two diſtinct e E N T, 


operations or energies, According to this view of things, 
the Eutychian doctrine was quite out of the queition ; f 
and the only point of controverſy to be determined, was, 
whether the human will in CHRIST was a ſelf-moving 
faculty determined by its own internal impulſe; or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, it derived all its motion and opera- 
tions from the divine ? 

In the mean time, we may learn from this controverſy, 
that nothing is more precarious, and nothing more dan- 
gerous and deceitful, than that religious peace and concord 
which are founded upon ambiguous doctrines, and ce- 
mented by obſcure and equivocal propoſitions, or articles 
of faith. The partiſans of the council of Chalcedon en- 
deavoured to enſnare the Monophyſites, by propoſing 
their doctrine in a manner that admitted of a double ex- 
plication ; and by this imprudent piece of cunning, that 
ſhewed ſo little reverence for the truth, they involved 
both church and ſtate in tedious and lamentable diviſions. 


XI. The doctrine of the Monothelites, condemned Their fate 


and exploded by the council of Conſlantinople, found a 


place of refuge among the Mardaites, a people who in- G funtine- 
habited the mounts Libanus and Antilibanus, and who, ple. 


about the concluſion of this century, were called Maro- 
nites, after Maro their firſt biſhop, a name which they 
ſtill retain, None of the ancient writers give any Cer- 
tain account of the firſt perſon who intfructed theſe 
Mountaineers in the doctrine of the Monothelites; it is 
probable, however, from ſeveral circumſtances, that it 
was JohN Mako, whoſe name they had adopted [5]. 
One thing, indeed, we know, with the utmoſt certainty, 
from the teſtimony of TYR1vs and other unexceptionable 
witneſſes, as alſo from the moſt authentic records, and 
that is, that the Maronites retained the opinions of the 
Monothelites until the twelfth century, when abandoning 
and renouncing the doctrine of ene will in CHRIST, they 


[s] This ecclefiaſtic received the name of Mako, from his having 
lived in the character of a monk in the ſamous convent of Sr. Maro, 
upon the borders of the Orontes, before his ſettlement among the 
Mardaites of mount Libanus. For an ample account of this prelate, 
ſee JOS, SIMON. ASSEMANNI Bibligth:c, Oreent, Clement, Fatic. tom. 1. 
9.49. 
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were re-admitt”d, in the year 1182, to the communion 
of the Roman church, The moſt learned of the modern 
Maronites have left no method unemployed to defend 
their church againſt this accuſation ; they have laboured 
to prove, by a variety of teſtimonies, that their anceſtors 
always perſevered in the Catholic faith, in their attach- 
ment to the Roman pontiff, without ever adopting the 
doctrine either of the Monophyſites, or Monothelites. 
But all their efforts are inſufficient to prove the truth of 
theſe aſſertions to ſuch as have any acquaintance with 
the hiſtory of the church and the records of ancient times; 
for to all ſuch the teſtimonies they allege, will appear ab- 
folutely fictitious and deſtitute of authority []. | 

XII. Neither the ſixth general council, in which the 
Monothelites were condemned, nor the fifth, which had 
been aſſembled in the preceding century, had determined 
any thing concerning eccleſiaſtical diſcipline or religious 
ceremonies. To ſupply this defect, a new aſſembly of 
biſhops was held purſuant to the order of JUsSTINIAN II. 
in a ſpacious hall of the imperial palace called Trullus, i. e. 
Cupola, from the form of the building. This council, 
which met A. D. 692, was called Quiniſextum, as we 


] The cauſe of the Maronites has been pleaded by the writers of 
that nation, ſuch as ABRAHAM ECHELLENSIS, GABRIEL SLONITA, 
and others ; but the moft ample defence of their uninterrupted ortho- 
doxy was made by FausTvus NAIRON, partly in his Di/ſertatio de 
origine, nomine, ac religione Marienitarum, publiſhed at Reme, A. D. 1679, 
and partly in his Euopla fidei Catholice ex Syrorum ct Chaid&orum mo- 
7::mentis, publiſhed in the fame city A. D. 1624, None of the learned, 
however, were perſuaded by his arguments except PaG1 * and La 
Rocqur, of whom the latter has given us, in his Voyage de Syrie et 
de Montliban, tom. ii. p. 28—128, a long diſſertation concerning the 
01 Yi1 cf the Maronites. Even the learned ASSEHANNus, himſelf a 
Maronite, and who has ſpared no pains to defeud his nation F againſt 
the reproach in queſtion, acknowledges ingenuouſfly, that among the 
arguments, uſed by NatRox and others in favour of the Maronites, 


there are a great many deſtitute of force, See Jo. MoRinus, De 


Ordinat, Sacris, p. 380. RICH, SIMON, Hiſtoire Critique des Chretiens 
Orientaux, chap. xiii. p. 146. EUSEB, RENAUDOT, FHiftoria Paty:- 
archar, Alxandrinor. p. 149. and Praf. ad Liturgias Orientales, LE 


| BRUN, Explicati:n de la Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 626. Pariſ. 1726. The ar- 


guments of the contending parties are enumerated impartially in ſuch a 
manner, as leaves the deciſion to the reader, by LE QUIEN, in his 
Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. iii. p. 10. 

See Crittca Bareniana ad A, 694. 

T See Biblrorb, Oriental, Vatican. tom, i. p. 496. 
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had occaſion to obſerve formerly, from its being conſider- C E N T. 
ed, by the Greeks, as a ſupplement to the fifth and ſixth p 8 1 
ccumenical councils, and as having given to the acts x 
of theſe aſſemblies the degree of perfection whick they had 

hitherto wanted. There are yet extant an hundred and 

two laws, which were enacted in this council, and which 

related to the external celebration of divine worſhip, the 
government of the church, and the lives and manners of 
Chriſtians. Of theſe there are ſix, which are diametri- 

cally oppoſite to ſeveral opinions and rites of the Romiſh 

church ; for which reaſon the Roman pontiffs have refu- 

ſed to adopt, without reſtriction, the deciſions of this 

| council, or to reckon it in the number of thoſe called c- 

enenical, though they look upon the greateſt part of its de- 

crees as worthy of applauſe [u]. 


[z] See FRANC, PAce Breviar, Pontif. Reman. tom. i. p. 486. 
Cuxisr. Lupus, Differtat, de Concilio Trulliano, in Notis et Diſſertat,\ ad 
Corcilia, tom, iii. Opp. p. 168. The Roman Catholics reject the fol- 
lowing deciſions of this council: x. The fifth canzz, which approves of 
the eighty-five apoſtolical canons commonly attributed to CLEMENT, 
2. The thirteenth canen, which allows the prieſts to marry, 3. The 
fiſty-fiſth canon, which condemns the Sabbath faſt, that was an inſtitu - 
tion of the Latin church. 4. The fixty-ſeventh canzr, which preſcribes 
the moſt rigorous abſtinence from blood and things ſtrangled. $5. The 
cighty-ſecond cancn, which prohibits the repreſenting CHRIST under 
the image of a lamb. 6. The thirty-fixth canen, concerning the equa! 
rank and authority of the biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the Church 
during this century. 


| HILE the Mahometans were infeſting with e E N T. 
their arms, and adding to their mutans N the, VIII. 

molt flouriſhing provinces of Aſa, and obſcuring, as far — 

as their influence could extend, the luſtre and glory of ꝓue goſpel 

the riſing church, the Neſtorians of Chaldea were carry- propagated 

ing the lamp of Chriſtianity among thoſe barbarous na- in Hyrcania 

tions, called Scythians by the ancients, and by the mo- _=_ yore 

derns, Tartars, who, independent on the Saracen yoke, 

had fixed their habitations within the limits of mount 

Imaus [a]. It is now well known, that TiMoTHEUS, 

the Neſtorian pontiff, who had been raiſed to that dignity 

A. D. 778, converted to the Chriſtian faith, by the mi- 

niſtry of SUBCHaL JEsU, whom he had conſecrated 


fla] The ſouthern regions of Scythia were divided by the an- 
cients (to whom the northern were unknown) into three parts, namely, 
Seythia wvithin, and Scythia beyond Imaus, and Sarmatia. It is of the firſt 
of theſe three that Dr. Mosuelu ſpeaks as enlightened at this time 
with the knowledge of the goſpel; and it comprehended Turan and 
Morga!, the Uſvck, or Zagata, Kalmuc and Negaian Tartary, which were 
peopled by the Bactrians, Sogdians, Gandari, Sacs, and Maſſagetes, 
not to mention the land of Siberia, Samoiedes, and Nova Zembla, which 
were uninhabited in ancient times, 


I : biſhop, 


i 
|; 
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biſhop, firſt the Gelæ and Dailamites, by whom a part of 
Hyrcania was inhabited; and afterwards, by the labours of 
other miſſionaries, the reſt of the nations, who had formed 


ſettlements in Hyrcania, Bactria, Margiana, and Sogdia[b]. 


The Ger- 
mans con- 
vertod by 
Boniface. 


It is allo certain, that Chriſtianity enjoyed in theſe vaſt 
regions, notwithſtanding the violent attacks of the Ma- 
hometans to which it was ſometimes expoſed, the advan- 
tages of 2 firm and ſolid eftabliſhment for a long courſe 
of ages; while the biſhops, by whoſe miniſtry it was 
propagated, and ſupported, were all conſecrated by the 
ſole authority of the Neſtorian pontiff. 

II. If we turn our eyes towards Europe, we find man 
nations that were as yet unenlightened with the knowledge 
of the goſpel. Almoſt all the Germans (if we except the 
Bavarians, who had embraced Chriſtianity under THEO- 
DORIC, or THIERRY, the ſon of CLovis, and the caſtern 
Franks, with a few other provinces) lay buried in the 
grofleſt darkneſs of Pagan ſuperſtition. Many attempts 
were made, by pious and holy men, to infuſe the truth 
into the minds of theſe ſavage Germans; and various 
efforts were uſed for the ſante purpoſe by kings and princes, 
whoſe intereſt it was to propagate a religion that was fo 
adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of theſe war- 
like nations ; but neither the attempts of pious zeal, nor 
the efforts of policy, were attended with ſucceſs. This 
great work was, however, effected in this century, by 
the miniſtry of WIN FRI D, a Benedictine monk, born in 
Engiand of illuſtrious parents, and afterwards known by 
the name of BoxiFacE. This famous eccleſiaſtic, at- 
tended by two companions of his pious labours, paſſed 
over into Frie/iand, A. D. 715, to preach the goſpel to 
the people of that country, but this firſt attempt was un-; 
ſucceſsful; and a war breaking out between RADBOD, 
the king of that country, and CRKaRLEs MARTEL, our 
zealous miſſionary returned to England. He reſumed, 
hovcver, his pious undertaking in the year 719; and 
being ſolemnly impowered, by the Roman pontiff GRE 
GGRY II. to preach the goſpel not only in Frieſſand, but 
21! over Germany, he performed the functions of a Chriſtian 


„] THomas MARGENSIS, Hiſteriæ Monaftice, lib. iii. in Jos. SIM» 
PASSELMANNI Fib iorbeca Orient Vatic. tom. iii pars 1. p 491. See alſo 
this latter work, tom. ini. pars II. cap ix. $5. p. 478. 


teacher 
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teacher among the Thuringians, Frieſlanders, and Heſ-c E N x. 
ſians with conſiderable ſucceſs [e]. VIII. 
III. This eminent miſſionary was, in the year 723, aKT I. 
conſecrated biſhop by GREOORY II, who changed the Other pious 
name of WINFRID into that of BoNnIFACE ; ſeconded eploits of 
alſo by the powerful protection, and encouraged by the this famous 
liberality of CHaRLEs MARTEL, mayor of the palace to Piſtionary, 
CHILPERIC king of France, he reſumed his miniſterial ina 
labours among the Heſſians and Thuringians, and finiſh- in the 
ed with glory, the taſk he had undertaken, in which he church, 
received conſiderable aſſiſtance from a number of pious, 
and learned men, who repaired to him from England and 
France. As the Chriſtian churches erected by BoNtFACE 
were too numerous to be governed by one biſhop, this 
prelate was advanced to the dignity of archbiſhop, in the 
year 738, by GRECORY III, by whoſe authority, and 
the auſpicious protection of CARLOMAN and PEPIN, the 
ſons of CHARLES MARTEL, he founded, in Germany, the 
biſhopricks of J/urtzbourg, Burabourg, Erfurt, and Aichjtadt- 
to which he added, in the year 744, the famous monaſtery 
of Fulda. His laſt promotion, and the laſt recompenſe 
of his aſſiduous labours in the propagation of the truth, 
was his advancement to the archiepiſcopal fee of Mentz 
A. D. 746, by ZachARx, biſhop of Rome, by whom he 
was, at the ſame time, created primate of Germany and 
Belgium. In his old age, he returned again to Frieſſand, 
that he might finiſh his miniſtry in the fame place where 
he had entered firſt upon its functions : but his piety was 
iI rewarded by that barbarous people, by whom he was 
murdered in the year 755, while fifty eccleſiaſtics, who 
accompanied him in this voyage, ſhared the ſame un- 
happy fate. | 
IV. BoxiFace, on account of his miniſterial labours The judg- 


and holy exploits, was diſtinguiſhed by the honourable went we | 


; are to form 
title of the Apo/tle of the Germans; nor, if we conlider concerning 


impartially the eminent ſervices he rendered to Chriſtla- qe apoſtle 
L ſhin of Bo- 
niface. 


[e] An ample account of this eminent man is to be ſound in a 
leatned diſſertation of GuD#enius, De S. Bonifacio Germarorum 
Apoftelo, publiſhed in 4to at HeimPfad in the year 1722. See alfo Jo. 
AL. FABKIC1IT Eitlicth. Latira medii avi, tom. i. p. 709. Hirfh, 
Litter. de la France, rom. iv. p g2. MaBiLLOS, tn Anralilus Bene- 
d:Hinis, &. 
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CEN T. nity, will this title appear to have been undeſervedly be- 
VIII. ſtowed. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that this eminent 
PART I. prelate was an apoſtle of modern faſhion, and had, in 
—— many reſpects, departed from the excellent model ex- 
hibited in the conduct and miniſtry of the primitive and 

true apoſtles, Beſides his zeal for the glory and autho- 

rity of the Roman pontiff, which equalled, if it did not 

ſurpaſs, his zeal for the ſervice of CHRIS, and the pro- 

pagation of his religion [4], many other things unwor- 

thy of a truly Chriſtian miniſter are Jaid to his charge. 

In combating the Pagan ſuperſtitions, he did not always 

uſe thoſe arms, with which the ancient heralds of the 

goſpel gained ſuch victories in behalf of the truth; but 

often employed violence and terror, and ſometimes arti- 

fice and fraud, in order to multiply the number of Chriſ- 

tians. His epiſtles, moreover, diſcover an imperious and 
arrogant temper ; a —— and inſidious turn of mind; 

an exceſhve zeal for increaſing the honours and preten- 

ſions of the ſacerdotal order; and a profound ignorance 

of many things of which the knowledge was abſolutely 
neceſſary in an apoſtle, and particularly of the true na- 

. ture and genius of the Chriſtian religion, 

Other apo- V. The famous prelate, of whom we have been now 
— 2 ſpeaking, was not the only Chriſtian miniſter, who at- 
15 A. 2 tempted to deliver the German nations from the miſerable 
mans. bondage of Pagan ſuperſtition; ſeveral others ſignalized 
their zeal in the ſame laudable and pious undertaking. 
CoRBINIAN, a French Benedictine monk, after having 
laboured with vaſt aſſiduity and fervour in planting the 

goſpel among the Bavarians, and other countries, became 

biſhop of Frieſingen [e]. FIRMIN, a Gaul by birth, preach- 

ed the goſpel under various kinds of ſuffering and oppoſi- 

tion in Alſatia, Bavaria, and Helvetia, now Switzerland, 


[4] The French Benedictine monks ingenuouſly confeſs that Bo- 
NIFACE was an over-zealous partiſan of the Roman pontiff, and 
attributed more authority to him than was juſt and fitting. Their 
words, in their Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv p. 106. are 
as follows: ** Il exprime fon devouement pour le S. Siege en des 
termes qui ne ſont pas afſez proportionés à la dignite du Caractete 
«© epiſcopal.” 

[+] BarONIUS, Annal. Eccleſ. tom. viii. ad An, DCCXV1, & 10. 
Car, MAICHELBECK, Hiſtoria Friſingenſis, tom. i, 
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and had inſpection over a conſiderable number of mona- © E U 


T. 
ſteries{ , J. LEBUIN, an Engliſhman, laboured with the VIII. 


moſt ardent zeal and affiduity to engage the fierce and FP Aι Ar H 


warlike Saxons, and alſo the Frieſlanders, Belgæ, and © 

other nations, to receive the light of Chriſtianity ; but his 

miniſtry was attended with very little fruit [g]. We paſs 

over in ſilence ſeveral apoſtles of leſs fame; nor is it ne- 

ceſſary to mention WILLIBRORD, and others of ſuperior 

reputation, who perſiſted now with great alacrity and con- 

ſtancy in the labours they had undertaken, in the preced- 

ing century, in order to the propagation of divine truth. 

VI. A war broke out, at this time, between CHAR- The expe- 

LEMAGNE and the Saxons, which contributed much to dition of 
a 28 Cbatle- 

the propagation of Chriſtianity, though not by the force 1 3. 

of a rational perſuaſion. The Saxons were, at this time, gainſt the 

a numerous and formidable people, who inhabited a con- Saxons, 

ſiderable part of Germany, and were engaged in perpetual 

quarrels with the Franks concerning their boundaries and 

other matters of complaint, Hence CHARLEMAGNE 

turned his arms againſt this powerful nation, A. D. 772, 

with a deſign, not only to ſubdue that ſpirit of revolt, 

with which they had ſo often troubled the empire, but 

alſo to aboliſh their idolatrous worſhip, and engage them 

to embrace the Chriſtian religion. He hoped, by their con- 

verſion, to vanquiſh their obſtinacy, imagining that the 

divine precepts of the goſpel would affwage their impetu- 

ous and reſtleſs paſſions, mitigate their ferocity, and 

induce them to ſubmit more tamely to the government of 

the Franks. Theſe projects were great in idea, but diffi- 

cult in execution ; accordingly, the firſt attempt to con- 

vert the Saxons, after having ſubdued them, was unſuc- 

cAsful, becauſe it was made, without the aid of violence 

or threats, by the biſhops and monks, whom the victor 

had left among that conquered people, whoſe obſtinate at- 

tachment to idolatry no arguments nor exhortations could 

overcome, More torcible means were afterwards uſed to 


FJ HerRm. BaUSsc uin Chronologia Monaflter. German, p. zo. 
ANTON. PaGt Crritica in Annales Baron, tom. ii. ad An, DCCLIX, 
& 9. Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 124- 

[gs] HucBalLbpt ta S. LEBUINI in I. Aug. SUR1II 77s 
San or. d. 12. Nov. p. 277. Jo. MoLLEU Cimbria Litterata, tom. ii. 
p. 464. 


draw 
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e E N r. draw them into the pale of the church, in the wars which 


E VIII, 


CHARLEMAGNE carried on, in the years 775, 776, and 


PART I. 780, againſt that valiant people, whole love of liberty was 


exceſſive, and whoſe averſion to the reſtraints of ſacerdo- 
tal authority was inexpreſſible [Y]. During theſe wars, 
their attachment to the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors was 
ſo warmly combated by the allurements of reward, by 


the terror of puniſhment, and by the imperious language 
of victory, that they ſuffered themſelves to be baptized, 


though with inward reluctance, by the miſſionaries, 
which the emperor ſent among them for that purpoſe [i]. 


[5] It will be proper here to tranſcribe, from the epiſtles of the fa» 
mous ALCUIN, once abbot of Canterbury, a remarkable paſſage, 
which will ſhew us the reaſons which contributed principally to give 
the Saxons an averſion to Chriſtianity, and at the ſame time, ex- 
poſe the abſurd and prepoſterous manner of teaching uſed by the 
miſfionaries, who were ſent fo convert them. This paſſage, in the 
CIVth epi/ile, and the 1647th page of his works, is as follows: © Si 
« tanta inſtantia leve CHR1ST!1 jugum et onus ejus leve duriſſimo Sa- 
c xonum populo predicaretur, quanta Decimarum redditi vel legalis 
« pro parviſſimis quibuſlibet culpis edictis neceſſitas exigebatur, 
forte baptiſmatis ſacramenta non abhorrerent. Sint tandem aliquando 
«© DOCTORES FIDEI APOSTOLICIS ERUDITI EXEMPLIS; fint 
<< PRAEDICATORES non PREDATORES.'* Here the reader may ſee 
a lively picture of the kind of apoſtles that flouriſhed at this time; 
apoſtles who were more zealous in exaCting tithes, and extending 
their authority, than in propagating the ſublime truths and precepts of 
the goſpel, And yet theſe very apoſtles are ſaid to have wrought ſtu- 
pendous miracles. 

[] ALCcvINUs apud WILHELMUUM MALMESBUR. De gpeſtis 
regum Anglorum, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 23. inter Rerum Anglicar. Scrip- 
tores, Francefurii A. D. 160r. editos, In this work we find the ſol- 
lowing paſſage, which proves what we have ſaid with reſpect to the 
unworthy methods that were uſed in converting the Saxons; © An- 
«* tiqui Saxones et omnes Freſonum populi, inſtante Rege CaROLoO, 
«© alios PRIEMIIS et alios MIN1S ſollicitantes ad fidem CHRISTI cone 
«© verſi ſunt.”” See allo two paſſages in the Cajitularia Regum Fran- 
cor, tom. i. p. 246 and 252, From the firſt of theſe paſſages we learn 
that thoſe of the Saxons, who abandoned the Pagan ſuperſtitions, 
were *©* reſtored to the liberty they had forfeited by the fate of arms, 
and freed from the obligation of paying tribuie;”” and in the ſe- 
cond, we find the following ſevere law, that © every Saxon, who 
** contemptuouſly refuſed to receive the ſacrament of baptiſm, and 


« perſiſted in his adherence to Paganiſm, was to be puniſhed with 


** death” While ſuch rewards and puniſhments were employed in 
the cauſe of religion, there was no occation for miracles to advance 
its progreſs, for theſe motives were ſufficient to draw all mankind to 
an hypocritical and external profeſſion of the goſpel; but it is eaſy 
to imagine what ſort of Chriſtians the Saxons mu} have been, who 
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Theſe ſeditions, indeed, were ſoon after renewed, and fo- 
mented by WIDEKIND and ALBION, two of the moſt va- 
liant among the Saxon chiefs, who attempted to aboliſh 
the Chriſtian worſhip by the ſame violent methods which 
had contributed to its eſtabliſhment. But the courage and 
liberality of CHARLEMAGNE, alternately employed to ſup- 
preſs this new rebellion, engaged theſe chiefs to make a 
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public and ſolemn profeſſion of Chriſtianity in the year 


785, and to promiſe an adherence to that divine religion 
for the reſt of their days I]. To prevent, however, the 
Saxons from renouncing a religion, which they had em- 
braced with reluctance, ſeveral biſhops were appointed to 
reſide among them, ſchools alſo were erected, and mona- 
ſteries founded, that the means of inſtruction might not be 
wanting. The ſame precautions were employed among 
the Huns in Pannonia, to maintain in the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity that fierce people, whom CHARLEMAGNE 
had converted to the faith, when, exhauſted and dejected 
by various defeats, they were no longer able to make head 
againſt his victorious arms, and choſe rather to be Chri/{i- 
ans than ſlaves [I ]. 


VII. Succeeding generations, filled with a grateful The judg- 


ſenſe of the famous exploits which CHARLEMAGNE ha 
performed in the ſervice of Chriſtianity, canoniſed his 


d nient we 
ought to 
ſorm of the 


memory, and turned this bloody warrior into an eminent converſions 
ſaint. In the twelfth century, FREDERIc I, emperor of made by 


the Romans, ordered PAscHAL II, whom he had raiſed 


to the pontificate, to enrol the name of this mighty conque- 
ror among the tutelary ſaints of the church [+]. And 


were dragooned into the church in this abominable manner. Compare 
with the authors mentioned in this note, LAUNO1Us, De weteri more 
baptizandi Judzos et Infideles, cap. v, vi. p. 703. tom. ii, Opp part II. 
This author aſſures us, that ADRIAN, the firſt Roman pontiff of thar 
name, hcnoured with his approbation CHARLEMAGNE's method of 
converting the Saxons, * 

[e] EGINARTUsS, De vita Cars/i M. ADAM BREMENSIS, lib. i. 
cap. Vili, See alſo the writers of the hiſtory and exploits of CHAA“ 
LEMAGNF, which are mentioned by ſo. ALB, FABRIC1USsS, in his 
Bibliothera Latina medii avi, tom. i. p. 959. | 

[7] Fiia S. Rudberti in HENRIC. CoNt1S11 IecFienibus Antiguls, 
tom, iii. part Ib, p. 349, PAULI DEBRECENI Hiſtoria FEecicſiæ Re- 


format, in Hungar, et Tranſilvania a LAMP10 edita, pars I, cap. ii. 


p. 10, 
[] Vid. HENR. CAN IS Lectiones Antique, tom, ili, pars II. p. 207. 
Walen Diſſert, de Curoli Migni Canon xatiene. 
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harle- 
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c E N T. indeed CHARLEMAGNE merited this honour, according 
[\ VIII. to the opinions which prevailed at that period of time ; 
PARTI. for to have enriched the clergy with large and magnificent 
donations u], and to have extended the boundaries of the 

church, no matter by what methods, was then conſidered 

as the higheſt merit, and as a ſufficient pretenſion to the 

honour of ſaint/hip. But in the eſteem of thoſe, who 

judge of the nature and characters of ſanctity by the deci- 

ſions of the goſpel upon that head, the ſainted emperor 

will appear utterly unworthy of that ghoſtly dignity. For, 

not to enter into a particular detail of his vices, whoſe 

number counterbalanced that of his virtues, it is unde- 

| niably evident, that his ardent and ill- conducted zeal for 
i | | the converſion of the Huns, Frieſlanders, and Saxons, 
if | | was more animated by the ſuggeſtions of ambition, than 
1 by a principle of true piety; and that his main view in 
| theſe religious exploits was to ſubdue the converted nati- 


_— 
* 
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ons under his dominion, and to tame them to his yoke, 
which they ſupported with impatience, and ſhook off by 
| frequent revolts, It is, moreover, well known, that 
1 this boaſted ſaint made no ſcruple of ſeeking the alliance 
| | of the infidel Saracens, that he might be more effectually 
'F enabled to cruſh the Greeks, notwithſtanding their pro- 
| | feſſion of the Chriſtian religion [o]. 

| And of the VIII. The many and ftupendous miracles, which are 
miracles ſaid to have been wrought by the Chriſtian miſſionaries, 
which ale who were ſent to convert the barbarous nations, have loſt, 


ſaid to have. a : . . 
been per- in our times, the credit they obtained in former ages. 


formed in The corrupt diſcipline that then prevailed, admitted of thoſe 


exe cen- fallacious ſtratagems, which are very improperly called p:cus 
ury. 


. 
— — — 
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frauds; nor did the heralds of the goſpel think it at all un- 
lawful to terrify or allure to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
by fictitious prodigies, thoſe obdurate hearts, which 
they could not ſubdue by reaſon and argument. It is not, 
however, to be ſuppoſed, that all thoſe, who acquired 
renown by their miracles, were chargeable with this fana- 
tical ſpecies of artifice and fraud. For as, on the one 
hand, thoſe ignorant and ſuperſtitious nations were diſ- 
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[1] Vid, CAROoLI Tamentum in STEPH, BaLuzi Copitularibs: 
Regum Francer. tom. i. p. 487, 
Le] See BASNAGE, Hiſtoire de: 7uifi, tom. ix. cap. ii, p. 40. 
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poſed to look upon, as miraculous, every event, whiche E Nr. 
had an unuſual aſpect; fo, on the other, the Chriſtian VIII. 
doctors themſelves were ſo uninſtructed and ſuperficial, foP ART J. 
little acquainted with the powers of nature, and the re- 

lations and connexions of things in their ordinary courſe, 

that uncommon events, however natural, were conſidered 

by them as miraculous interpoſitions of the Moſt High. 

This will appear obvious to ſuch as, void of ſuperſtition 

and partiality, read the 7s of the ſaints, who flourithed in 

this and the following centuries, 


———————_— 
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Concerning the calamitous events, which happened to the 
Church during this century. 


I. T HE eaſtern empire had now fallen from its former The Sara- 
ſtrength and grandeur, through the repeated ces be- 

ſhocks of dreadful revolutions, and the conſuming power 88 

of inteſtine calamities, The throne was now become the eat. 

ſeat of terror, inquietude, and ſuſpicion ; nor was any 

reign attended with an uninterrupted tranquillity. In this 

century three emperors were dethroned, loaded with ig- 

nominy, and ſent into baniſhment. Under LEO the 

Ifaurian, and his fon CoxsTANTINE, ſurnamed CoRo— 

NYMUS, aroſe that fatal controverſy about the worſhip of 

images, which proved a ſource of innumerable calamities 

and troubles, and weakened, almoſt incredibly, the force 

of the empire. Theſe troubles and diſſenſions left the Sa- 

racens at liberty to ravage the provinces of ia and Afri- 

ca, to oppreſs the Grecks in the mot bar barous manner, 

and to extend their territories and dominion on all ſides, 

as alſo to oppoſe every where the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 

and, in ſome places, to extirpate it entirely. But the 

troubles of the empire, and the calamities of the church, 

did not end here: for about the middle of this century, 

they were aſſailed by new enemies, ſtill more fierce and in- 

human than thoſe whoſe uſurpations they had hitherto ſuf- 

fered. Theſe were the Turks, a tribe of the Tartars, or The incur- 

at leaſt their deſcendants, who, breaking forth from the i in- 3 my 

acceſſible wilds about mount Caucaſus, overipread Colchis, 

Theria, and Albania, ruſhed from thence into Armenia, 


E 2 and, 
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C E N T. and, after having ſubdued the Saracens, turned their victo- 
VIII. rious arms againſt the Greeks, whom, in proceſs of time, 
E they reduced under their dominion. 
Their oro. II. In the year 714, the Saracens croſſed the ſea, 
pro : a R 
greſs in the Which ſeparates Spain from Africa, diſperſed the army of 
weſt, Roperic king of the Spaniſh Goths [y], whoſe defeat 
was principally due to the treachery of their general 
JuLiax, and made themſelves maſters of the greateſt 
part of the territories of this vanquiſhed prince. About 
the ſame time the empire of the Viſigoths, which had 
ſubſiſted in Spain above three hundred years, was totally 
overturned by theſe fierce and ſavage invaders, who alſo 
took poſſeſſion of all the maritime coaſts of Gaul from 
the Pyrenean mountains to the river Rhone, from whence 
they made frequent excurſions, and ravaged the neigh- 
bouring countries with fire and ſword, 

The rapid progreſs of theſe bold invaders was, indeed, 
checked by CHARLES MARTEL, who gained a ſignal vic- 
tory over them in a bloody action near the city of Poitiers, 

A. D. 732 [4]. But the vanquiſhed ſpoilers ſoon recovered 
their ſtrength and their ferocity, and returned with new 
violence to their devaſtations, This engaged CHARLE- 
MAGNE to lead a formidable army into Spain, with a de- 

ſign to deliver that whole country from the oppreſſive yoke 
of the Saracens: but this grand enterprize, though it 
did not entirely miſcarry, was not, however, attended 
with the ſignal ſucceſs, that was expected from it [r]. 
Ihe inroads of this warlike people were felt by many of 
the weſtern provinces, beſides thoſe of France and Spain. 
Several parts of Italy ſuffered from their incurſions ; the 
Hand of Sardinia was reduced under their yoke; and 
Sicily was ravaged and oppreſſed by them in the moſt in- 
numan manner, Ilence the Chriſtian religion in Spain 
and Sardiu;a ſuffered inexpreſſibly under theſe violent 
uſurpers, 


Lo] Jo. Mariana, Rerum Hiſpanicarum, lib, vi. cap, xxi. EUSEBE 
RENAUDOT. Hiſtoria Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 251. JO. DE FER- 
RERAS, Hiſtoire de  Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 425. 

[2] Paulus Dlacod us, De geſtis Longobard, lib. vi. cap. xIvi. Iiii. 
Jo. Mar1ana, Rerum Hiſpan, lib. vii. cap, iii. BAYLE's Di@icnary, 
at wr article ABDERAMU3. FERRERAS, I}, d' Eſpagne, tom. iis 
P+ 403. 

LI HENR, de BUNav, Teutſche Kayſer-und Reich's Hiſtorie, tom. ii, 
p. 39%» FERRERAS, Hiſt, d' Eſpagne, tom, ii, p. 596, 7 

: n 
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In Germany, and the adjacent countries, the Chriſtians e E Nr. 
were aſſailed by another ſort of enemies; for all ſuch as VIII. 
adhered to the Pagan ſuperſtitions beheld them with the PAK T J. 
moſt inveterate hatred, and perſecuted them with the 

moſt unrelenting violence and fury [s]. Hence, in ſeveral 


places, caſtles and fortrefles were erected to reſtrain the 
incurſions of theſe Barbarian zealots. 


L'] SERVAT1 Lui wita Wigherti, p. 304. 
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CHAF'I.S £1, 
| Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during this 
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century. 
(Ev. I- HERE were not wanting among the Greeks | 
VII. men of genius and talents, who might have con- 


PART II. tributed to prevent the total decline of literature; but 
— their zeal was damped by the tumults and deſolations 
The ſtate of that reigned in the empire; and while both church and 
drug ſtate were menaced with approaching ruin, the learned 
mong the : PP _ on. g 
Greeks, were left deſtitute of that protection which gives both 
vigour and ſucceſs to the culture of the arts and ſciences. 
Hence few or none of the Greeks were at all famous 
either for elegance of diction, true wit, copious erudition, 
or a zealous attachment to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 
the inveſtigation of truth. Frigid homilies, inſipid nar- 
rations of the exploits of pretended ſaints, vain and ſub- 
tile diſputes about uneſſential and trivial ſubjects, vehe- 
ment and bombaſtic declamations for or againſt the erec- 
tion and worſhip of images, hiſtories compoſed without 
method or judgment; ſuch were monuments of Grecian 
learning in this miſerable age. 
The pro- IT. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the Ariſtote- 
greſs of the lian philoſophy was taught every where in the public 
Ariſtote- ſchools, and was propagated in all places with conſider- 
3 able ſucceſs, The doctrine of PLATO had loſt all its 
Pe credit in the ſchools, after the repeated ſentences of con- 
demnation that had been paſſed upon the opinions of N 
ORIGEX, and the troubles which the Neſtorian and Euty- 1 
chian controverſies had excited in the church; ſo that 


— — — ns — 
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Platoniſm now was almoſt confined to the ſolitary retreats 
of the monaſtic orders. Of all the writers in this cen- 
tury, who contributed to the illuſtration and progreſs of 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, the moſt eminent was JoRN «= 4 
DAMASCENUS, who compoſed a conciſe, plain, and | 


COnle 
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comprehenſive view of the doctrines of the Stagirite, for E N T, 
the inſtruction of the more ignorant, and in a manner VIII. 
adapted to common capacities. This little work excited? T II. 
numbers, both in Greece and Syria, to the ſtudy of that TT 
philoſophy, whoſe proſelytes increaſed daily. The Neſ- 

torians and Jacobites were alſo extremely diligent in the 

ſtudy of ARISTOTLE's writings, from whence they armed 
themſelves with ſophiſms and quibbles, which they em- 

ployed againſt the Greeks in the controverſy concerning 

the nature and perſon of CHRIST. 

III. The literary hiſtory of the Latins exhibits innume- The revival 

rable inſtances of the groſſeſt ignorance [a], which will of learning 
not, however, appear ſurpriſing to ſuch as conſider, among the 
with attention, the ſtate of Europe in this century, If 8 
we except ſome poor remains of learning, which were yet magne. 
to be found at Rome, and in certain cities of Italy [G], the 
ſciences ſeemed to have abandoned the continent, and 
fixed their reſidence in Britain and Ireland [c]. Thoſe, 
therefore, of the Latin writers, who were diſtinguiſhed 
by their learning and genius, were all (a few French and 
Italians excepted) either Britiſh or Scotch, ſuch as Al- 
CUIN, BEDE, EGBERT, CLEMENS, DUNGALLUS, Acc, 
and others. CHARLEMAGNE, whoſe political talents 
were embelliſhed by a conſiderable degree of learning, and 
an ardent zeal for the culture of the ſciences, endeavoured 
to diſpel the profound ignorance that reigned in his domi- 
nions; in which excellent undertaking he was animated 
and directed by the counſels of ALcuin. With this view 
he drew, firſt from Italy, and afterwards from Britain and 
Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the various branches of literature ; 
and excited the ſeveral orders of the clergy and monks by 
various encouragements, and the nobility, and others of 
eminent rank, by his own example, to the purſuit of 
knowledge in all its branches, human and divine. 


IV. In the proſecution of this noble deſign, the greateſt Cathedral! 


part of the biſhops erected, by the expreſs order of the and monaſ- 


tic ſchools 


ſa] VID. STEPH, BALUZ, Obſervat. ad Reginonem Prumicnſem erected. 


P. 540. | 

[5) Lud. ANT. MURATORI Asti. Italice medii ævi, tom, iii. 
p. 811. 

[e] JaC. Ussksjus, Pref. ad Syllogen Epiſtalarum Hibernicar um. 
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C E N T.emperor, cathedral ſchools (ſo called from their lying con- 


VIII. 


tiguous to the principal church in each dioceſe) in which 


Ani H. the youth, which were ſet apart for the ſervice of Cunts, 


Pvt not at- 


received a learned and religious education. Thoſe alfo of 
the abbots, who had any zeal for the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
opened ſchools in their monaſteries, in which the more 
jcarned of the fraternity inſtructed ſuch as were deſigned 
for the monaſtic ſtate, or the ſacerdotal order, in the La- 
tin language, and other branches of learning ſuitable to 
their future deſtination, It was formerly believed, that 
the univerſity of Paris was erected by CHARLEMAGNE, 
bur this opinion is rejected by ſuch as have ſtudied, with 
impartiality, the hittory of this age; though 1t 1s unde- 
niably evident that this great prince had the honour of lay- 


ing, in ſome meaſure, the foundation of that noble inſti- 


tution, and that the beginnings from which it aroſe were 
owing entirely to him jd]. However this queſtion be 
decided, it is undeniably certain, that the zeal of this em- 
peror, for the propagation and advancement of letters, was 
very great, and manifeſted its ardor by a conſiderable num- 
ber of excellent eſtabliſhments; nor among others muſt 
we paſs with ſilence the famous Palatine ſchool, which he 
erected with a view to banith ignorance from his court; 
and in which the princes of the blood, and the children 
of the nobility, were educated by the molt learned and 
illuſtrious maſters of the times [e]. 


V. Theſe excellent eſtabliſhments were not, however, 


tended with attended with the deſired ſucceſs; nor was the 1mprove- 


the detired 


{ucceſs, 


ment of the youth, in learning and virtue, at all pro- 
ortioned to the pains that were taken, and the bounty 
that was beſtowed to procure them a liberal edu- 
cation, This, indeed, will not appear ſurpriſing, 
when we conſider that the moſt learned and renowned 
maitcrs of theſe times were men of very little genius and 


abilities, and that their ſyſtem of erudition and philoſo- 


#4) The reaſons that have been uſed, to prove CHARLEMAGNE 
the ſounder of the univerſity of Paris, are accurately collected in Du 
BovuLaY, Hifteria Academiæ Pariſ., tom, i. p. 91. But they have 
been refuted by the following learned men in a victorious manner, 
wiz, MABILLON, A#, San#, Ord. Benedict. tom. v. Pref. 5 181, 182. 
Lau NOV. CLAUuD, JOLY, De ſchelis, 


le] BouLar, Hiſtrr, Academ, Pariſ. tom, i, p. 231, MABILLON, 
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phy was nothing more than a lean and ghaſtly ſkeleton c E N T. 
equally unfit for ornament and uſe. The whole circle of VIII. 
ſciences was compoſed of, what they called, the ſeven li- PA T II. 


beral arts, viz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
geometry, muſic, and aſtronomy [V]; the three former 
of which they diſtinguiſhed by the title of frivium, and the 
four latter by that of quadrivium. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more wretchedly barbarous than the manner in 
which theſe ſciences were taught, as we may caſily per- 
ceive from ALCUIN's treatiſe concerning them [g]; and 
the diſſertations of St. AuGuUsTIN on the ſame ſubject, 
which were in the higheſt repute at this time, In the 
greateſt part of the ſchools, the public teachers ventured 
no further than the trivium, and confined their inſtruc- 
tions to grammar, rhetoric, and logic: they, however, 
who, after paſſing the frivium, and alſo the guadrivium, 
were deſirous of riſing yet higher in their literary purſuits, 
were exhorted to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of Cas- 
SIODORE and BOETHIUS, as if the progreſs of human 


knowledge was bounded by the diſcoveries of thoſe two 
learned writers, 


CAT Ho 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the Church, and its 
form of government, during this century, 


I. THAT corruption of manners, which diſhonoured The vices of 
the clergy in the former century, increaſed, in- the clergy. 


ſtead of diminiſhing, in this, and diſcovered itſelf under 
the moſt odious characters, both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern provinces, In the eaſt there aroſe the moſt violent 


diſſenſions and quarrels among the biſhops and doctors 


of the church, who, forgetting the duties of their ſta- 


IFJ HER. ConRINGII Antiquitat, Academice, Dif. iii, p. 80. 
Jac. THOMASII Programmata, p. 368. Obſervation, Halenſium, tom. vi. 
Obſerv. xiv. p. 118. | 

[eg] ALCUINI Opera, part ii. p. 1245. edit, Quercetani. It is, 
however, to be obſerved, that the treatiſe of ALCUIN, here referred 
to, is not only imperfect, but is almoſt entirely tranſcribed from CAS - 
SIODORE, | 


tions, 
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© FE N T. tions, and the cauſe of CHRIST in which they were 
vm. engaged, threw the ſtate into combuſtion by their out- 
PA r I. rageous clamours, and their ſcandalous diviſions; and 
| even went fo far as to embrue their hands in the blood of 
their brethren who differed from them in opinion, In the 
weſtern world, Chriſtianity was not leſs diſgraced by the 
lives and actions of thoſe who pretended to be the lumi- 
naries of the church, and who ought to have been ſo in 
reality by exhibiting examples of piety and virtue to their 
flock. The clergy abandoned themſelves to their paſſions 
without moderation or reſtraint : they were diſtinguiſhed 
by their luxury, their gluttony, and their luſt ; they gave 
themſelves up to diſſipations of various kinds, to the 
pleaſures of hunting, and, what was ſtill more remote 
from their ſacred character, to military ftudies [Y] and 
enterprizes. They had alſo ſo far extinguiſhed every 
principle of fear and ſhame, that they became incorri- 
gible; nor could the various laws enacted againſt their 
vices by CARLOMAN, Prpix, and CHARLEMAGNE, at 
all contribute to ſet bounds to their licentiouſneſs, or to 
bring about their reformation [i]. 
The vene- II. It is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithſtanding the 
ration in ſhocking nature of ſuch vices, eſpecially in a ſet of men 
which the whoſe profeſſion obliged them to diſplay to the world the 
held in che attracting luſtre of virtuous example; and notwithſtand- 
weſt, ing the perpetual troubles and complaints which theſe 
vices occaſioned; the clergy were ſtill held, corrupt as 
they were, in the higheſt vencration, and were honoured, 
as a ſort of deities, by the ſubmiſſive multitude, This 
vencration for the biſhops and clergy, and the influence 
and authority it gave them- over the people, were, in- 
deed, carried much higher in the weſt than in the eaſtern 
provinces; and the reaſons of this difference will appear 
manifeſt to ſuch as conſider the cuſtoms and manners that 
prevailed among the barbarous nations, which were, at 
this time, maſters of Europe, before their converſion to 
Chriſtianity, All theſe nations, during their continuance 
under the darkneſs of paganiſm, were abſolutely enſlaved 


(1 STEPH. BALUZIUS, ad Reginom. Prumienſem, p. 563, WILKINS, 
Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 90. 

I] STEPH. BALUZ. Capitular, regum Francor, tom, i. p. 189. 208. 
275. 493, &C, 


to 
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/ to their prieſts, without whoſe counſel and authority they c x N T. 
F tranſacted nothing of the leaſt importance, either in civil vil. 
or military affairs | [4]. Upon their converſion to Chriſti- PA ® T II. 

anity, they, therefore, thought proper to transfer to the 
miniſters of their new religion, the rights and privileges 
of their former prieſts : and the Chriſtian biſhops, in 
their turn, were not only ready to accept the offer, but 
uſed all their diligence and dexterity to ſecure and aſſert 
to themſelves, and their ſucceſſors, the dominion and au- 
thority which the miniſters of paganiſm had uſurped over 
an ignorant and brutiſh people. 

III. The honours and privileges, which the weſtern Their rich. 
nations had voluntarily conferred upon the biſhops, and es increaſ- 
other doctors of the church, were now augmented with ed, and 
new and immenſe acceſſions of opulence and authority. Weir we 
The endowments of the church and monaſteries, and — 
the revenues of the biſhops, were hitherto conſiderable ; 
but in this century a new and ingenious method was 


[4] JuLiUs CæsAR, De bello Gallico, lib, v. cap, 13. © Druides 
© magno ſunt apud eos honore: nam fere de omnibus controverfiis, 
% publicis privatiſque, conſtituunt ; et, fi quod eſt admiſſum facinus, 
fi cædes ſacta, ſi de hæreditate, ſi de finibus controverſia eſt, iidem 
% decernunt, præmia, peenaſque conſtituunt ; fi qui aut publicus 
eorum decreto non ſtetit, ſacrificiis interdicunt— Druides a bello 
abeſſe conſueverunt, neque tributa una cum reliquis pendunt : mi- 
litiz vacationem, omniumque rerum habent immunitatem, Tan- 
tis excitati præmiis, et ſua ſponte multi in diſciplinam conveniunt, 
« et a parentibus propinquiſque mittuntur,” 'TaciTus (De mer, 
Germanorum, Cap. Vii. p. 384. edit. Gronov.) expreſſes alſo the power 
and authority of the prieſts or Druids in the following terms : © Ne- 
«« que enim animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare quidem, 
« nifi ſacerdotibus permiſſum, non quaſi in pœnam, nec ducis juſſu, 
« ſed velut Deo imperante,.*”* And again, cap. ii, © Silentium per 
« ſacerdotes, quibus et tum coercendi jus eſt, imperatur.” HEIL- 
MOLDUS, Chron, Sclaworum, lib, i. cap. xxxvi p. 90. expreſſes him- 
ſelf to the ſame purpoſe, ** Major Flaminis, quam Regis, apud ipſos 
«© veneratio eſt.” And again, lib. ii, cap. Xii. p. 235. Rex apud 
« eos modice zſtimationis eſt comparatione Flaminis. Ille enim 
„ reſponſa perquirit Rex et populus ad illius nutum pendent.”” This 
ancient cuſtom of honouring their prieſts, and ſubmitting, in all 
things, to their deciſions, was ſtill preſerved by the Germans, and 
the other European nations, after their converſion to Chriitianity : 
and this furniſhes a ſatisfactory anſwer to that queſtion, viz. How 
it came to paſs that the Chriſtian "prieſthood obtained in the weſt 
that enormous degree of authority, which is ſo contrary to the poſi- 
tive precepts of CHRIST, and the nature and genius of his divine re- 


ligion, 
found 
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if C EN T, found out of acquiring much greater riches to the church, 


and of increaſing its wealth through ſucceeding ages. 


| 

| 
| |] PART II. An opinion prevailed univerſally at this time, though its 
| 


authors are not known, that the puniſhment which the 


_ righteous judge of the world has reſerved for the tranſ- 


greſſions of the wicked, was to be prevented and annul- 
led, by liberal donations to God, to the ſaints, to the 
churches and clergy. In conſequence of this notion, 
the great and opulent, who were, generally ſpeaking, the 
moſt remarkable for their flagitious and abominable lives, 
offered, out of the abundance which they had received by 
inheritance, or acquired by rapine, rich donations to de- 
parted ſaints, their miniſters upon earth, and the kcepers 
of the temples that were erected in their honour, in order 
to avoid the ſufferings and penalties annexed by the 
prieſts to tranſgreſſion in this life [I, and to eſcape the 
miſery denounced againſt the wicked in a future ſtate, 
This new and commodious method of making atonement 
for iniquity, was the principal ſource of thoſe immenſe 
treaſures, which, from this period, began to flow in upon 
the clergy, the churches, and monaſteries, and continued 
to enrich them through ſucceeding ages down to the pre- 


ſent time n]. 


IV. But here it is highly worthy of obſervation, that 
the donations which princes and perſons of the firſt rank 
preſented, in order to make expiation for their ſins, and 
to ſatisfy the juſtice of God, and the demands of the 
clergy, did not only conſiſt in thoſe private poſſeſſions, 
which every citizen may enjoy, and with which the 
churches and convents were already abundantly enriched ; 


[I] The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous faſts, bo- 
dily pains and mortifications, long and frequent prayers, pilgrimages 
to the tombs of ſaints and martyrs, and ſuch like auſterities. Theſe 
were the penalties which the prieſts impoſed upon ſuch as had confeſſed 
their crimes ; and as they were ſingularly grievous to thoſe who had 
led voluptuous lives, and were defirous of continuing in the ſame 
courſe of licentious pleaſure, effeminacy, and eaſe; the richer ſort 
of tranſgreſſors embraced eagerly this new method of expiation, and 
willingly gave a part of their ſubſtance to avoid ſuch ſevere and rigorous 
penalties. 

I] Hence, by a known form of ſpeech, they who offered donations 
to. the church or clergy were ſaid to do this for the redemption of their 


; and the gifts themſelves were generally called Ve price of tranſyreſivn, 


See LUD, ANT. MURATORI Diff, de Redempticne Pecratorim, in his 
Artiquitates Trali.e medii ati, tom, v, p. 712. 


no: 
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no: theſe donations were carried to a much more extra- C EN x. 


vagant length, and the church was endowed with ſeveral 


of thoſe public grants, which are peculiar to princes and © A K T I. 


ſovereign ſtates, and which are commonly called regalia, 
or royal domains. Emperors, kings, and princes, fignali- 
zed their ſuperſtitious veneration for the clergy, by inveſt- 
ing biſhops, churches, and monaſteries, in the poſſeſſion 
of whole provinces, cities, caſtles, and fortreſſes, with 
all the rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty that were 
annexed to them under the dominion of their former ma- 
ſters. Hence it came to paſs that they, who, by their 
holy profeſſion, were appointed to proclaim to the world 
the vanity of human grandeur, and to inſpire into the 
minds of men, by their inſtructions and their example, a 
noble contempt of ſublunary things, became themſelves 
ſcandalous ſpectacles of worldly pomp, ambition, and 
ſplendour; were created dukes, counts, and marquiſes, judg- 
es, legiſlators, and ſovereigns; and not only gave laws 
to nations, but alſo, upon many occaſions, gave battle 
to their enemies at the head of numerous armies of their 
own raiſing, It is here that we are to look for the ſource 
of thoſe dreadful tumults and calamities, that ſpread de- 
ſolation through Europe, in after-times, particularly of 
thoſe bloody wars concerning nve/titures, and thoſe obſti- 
nate contentions and diſputes about the regal:a. 


V. The exceſſive donations that were made to the cler- The cauſes 
gy, and that extravagant liberality that augmented daily of this ex- 


the treaſures of the European churches (to which theſe "ve meth 
rality to the 


donations and this liberality were totally confined) began 
in this century; nor do we find any examples of the like 
munificence in preceding times. From hence we may 
conclude, that theſe donations were owing to cuſtoms pe- 
culiar to the European nations, and to the maxims of po- 
licy that were eſtabliſned among thoſe warlike people. 
The kings of theſe nations, who were employed either in 
uſurpation or ſelf-defence, endeavoured, by all means, 
to attach warmly to their intereſts thoſe whom they con- 
{idered as their friends and clients; and, for this purpoſe, 
they diſtributed among them extenſive territories, cities, and 
fortreſſes, with the various rights and privileges belonging 
to them, reſerving to themſelves no more than the ſupreme 
Jominion, and alſo the military ſervice of their Power 

vallals. 
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the principle that drew forth their liberality. They ex- 


Particular- 
ly to the 
Roman 
pontiff, 


the influence and authority of the biſhops, whoſe com- 
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vaſſals. This then being the method of governing cuſto- 
mary in Europe, it was eſteemed by princes a high inſtance 
of political prudence to diſtribute among the biſhops, and 
other Chriſtian doctors, the ſame ſort of donations that 
they had formerly made to their generals and clients; for 
it is not to be believed, that ſuperſtition alone was always 


pected more fidelity and loyalty from a ſet of men, who 
were bound by the obligations of religion, and conſecra- 
ted to the ſervice of God, than from a body of nobility, 
compoſed of fierce and impetuous warriors, and accuſtom- 
ed to little elſe than bloodſhed and rapine. And they 
hoped alſo to check the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirits of 
their vaſſals, and maintain them in their obedience, by 


mands were highly reſpected, and whoſe ſpiritual thunder- 
bolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, ſtruck terror in- 
to the boldeſt and moſt reſolute hearts [u]. 

VI. This prodigious acceflion to the opulence and 
authority of the clergy in the weſt began at their head, 
the Roman pontiff, and ſpread gradually from thence a- 
mong the inferior biſhops, and alſo among the ſacerdotal 
and monaſtic orders, The barbarous nations, who re- 


[=] The account here given of the riſe of the clergy to ſuch enor- 
mous degrees of opulence and authority is corroborated by the fol- 
lowing remarkable paſſage of WILLIAM of MALMESBURY (Lib v. 
De rebus geſis regum Anglia), © Carolus Magnus, pro contundenda- 
*« gentium illarum ferocia, omnes pene terras ecclefiis contulerat, con- 
** tliohfſime perpendens, nolle ſacri ordinis homines, tam facile quam 
** Laicos, fidelitatem Domini rejicere : preterea fi Laici rebellarent, 
illos poſſe excommunicationis auQoritate et potentie ſeveritate com- 
© peſcere.” This is, doubtleſs, the true reaſon why CHARLEMAGNE, 
who was far from being a ſuperſtitious prince, or a flave to the 
clergy, augmented ſo vaſtly the juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff in 
Germany, Italy, and the other countries, where he had extended his 
conqueſts, and accumulated upon the biſhops ſuch ample poſſeſſions. 
He expected more loyalty and ſubmiſſion from the clergy than ſrem 
the laity z and he augmented the riches and authority of the former, 
in order to ſecure his throne againſt the aſſaults of the latter. As the 
biſhops were univerſally held in the higheſt veneration, he made uſe of 
their influence in checking the rebellious ſpirit of his dukes, counts, and 
knights, who were frequently very troubleſome. CHARLEMAGNF, 
for inſtance, had much to fear from the dukes of Benevento, 
Spol:te, and Capua, when the government of the Lombards was 
overturned : he therefore made over a conſiderable part of Italy to the 
Remax pontiff, whoſe ghoſtly authority, opulence, and threatnings 


ceived 
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the ſucceſſor of their chief druid, or high prieſt. And VIII. 


| 
ceived the goſpel, looked upon the biſhop of Rome, as c ENT. | 
as this tremendous druid had enjoyed, under the dark-P 4 ® T II. | 


neſs of paganiſm, a boundleſs authority, and had been 
treated with a degree of veneration, that, through its 


ſervile exceſs, degenerated into terror; fo the barbarous 


nations, upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, thought 
proper to confer upon the chief of the biſhops the ſame 
honours and the ſame authority that had formerly been 
veſted in their arch-druid ſo]. The Roman pontiff re- 
ceived, with ſomething more than a mere ghoſtly delight, 
theſe auguſt privileges ; and leſt, upon any change of 
affairs, attempts might be made to deprive him of them, 
he ſtrengthened his title to theſe extraordinary honours, 
by a variety of paſſages drawn from ancient hiſtory, and, 
what was ſtill more aſtoniſhing, by arguments of a re- 
ligious nature. This conduct of a ſuperſtitious people 
ſwelled the arrogance of the Roman druid to an enor- 
mous ſize; and gave to the ſee of Rome that high pre- 
eminence, and that deſpotic authority, in civil and political 
matters that were unknown to former ages. Hence, 
among other unhappy circumſtances, aroſe that moſt 
monſtrous and moſt pernicious opinion, that ſuch perſons 
as were excluded from the communion of the church 
by the pontiff himſelf, or any of the biſhops, forfeited 
thereby not only their civil rights and advantages as citi- 


were ſo proper to reſtrain thoſe powerful and vindictive princes from 
ſeditious inſurrections, or to quell ſuch tumults as they might ven- 
ture to excite, Nor was CHARLEMAGNE the only prince who ho- 
noured the clergy from ſuch political views; the other kings and 
princes of Europe ated much in the ſame manner, and from the ſame 
principles, as will appear evident to all who conſider, with attention, 
the forms of government, and the methods of governing, that took 
place in this century. So that the exceſſive augmentation of ſacerdotal 
opulence and authority, which many look upon as the work of ſuper- 
ſition alone, was, in many inſtances, an effect of political prudence, 
We ſhall conſider, preſently, the terrors of excommunication, which W1L- 
LiaM of MALMESBURY touches but curforily in the latter words of 
the paſſage above quoted, 

Le] CASAR ſpeaks thus of the chief or arch -druid : © His omnibus 
** druidibus præeſt unus, qui SUMMAM inter eos (Celtas) habet auc- 
© toritatem, Hoc mortuo, fi qui ex reliquis excellit dignirate, ſucce- 
«© dit. At fi ſunt plures pares, ſuffragio Druidum adlegitur: nonnun— 
quam etiam armis de principatu contendunt.'* Vide JUL, CASAR, 


De bells Gallico, lib, vi, cap, xiii, 


Zens, 
5 
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C EN T. Zens, but even the common claims and privileges of hu- 
VIII. manity. This horrid opinion, which was a fatal ſource 
PART I. of wars, maſſacres, and rebellions without number, and 
which contributed more than any thing elſe to augment 
and confirm the papal authority, was, unhappily for Eu- 
rope, borrowed by Chriſtians, or rather by the clergy, 
from the Pagan ſuperſtitions | p]. 
The Roman VII. We ſec in the annals of the French nation the 


pontiff ob- following remarkable and ſhocking inſtance of the enor- 


pomp _ ga, mous power that was, at this time, veſted in the Roman 

— pontiff, PEPIN, who was mayor of the palace to CHIL- 

by ſavour- 

ing the am- [y] Though exc:mmunicatior, from the time of CONSTANTINE 

bition of the Great, was, in every part of the Chriſtian world, attended with 

Pepin, many diſagreeable effects, yet its higheſt terrors were confined to Evrope, 
where its aſpect was truly formidable and hideous, It acquired alſo, 
in the eighth century, new acceſſions of terror; ſo that, from that 
period, the excummunication practiſed in Europe diftered entirely from 
that which was in ufe in other parts of Chriſtexdem., Excommunicated 
perſons were indeed conſidered, in all places, as objects of averſion both 
to God and men : but they were not, on this account, robbed of the 
Privileges of citizens, nor of the rights ot humanity; much leſs were 
thoſe kings and princes, whom an inſulent biſhop had thought proper to 
exclude from the communion of the church, ſuppoſed to forfeit, on that 
account, their crowns or their territories. But, from this century, it 
was quite otherwiſe in Europe; excommunication received that inſernal 
power which diſſolved all connexions ; ſo that thoſe whom the biſhops, 
or their chief, excluded from church communion, were degraded to a 
level with the beaſts. Under this horrid ſentence, the king, the ruler, 
the huſband, the father, nay, even the mar, forteited all their rights, all 
their advantages, the claims of nature, and the privileges of ſociety, 
What then was the origin of this unnatural power which excommuni— 
cation acquired? It was briefly as follows: Upon the convertion of the 
barbarous nations to Chriſtianity, theſe new and ignorant proſelytes 
confounded the excommunication in vſe among Chriſtians, with that which 
had been practiſed in the times of paganiſm by the prieſts of the gods, 
and conſidered them as of the ſame nature and effect. The Roman pon- 
tiffs, on the other hand, were too arttu! not to countenance and encou- 
rage this error; and, therefore, employed all forts of means to gain 
credit to an opinion ſo proper to gratify their ambition, and to aggran- 
dize, in general, the epiſcopal order. That this is the true origin of the 
extenſive and horrid influence of the European and Papal excommuni- 
cation, will appear evident to ſuch as catt an eye upon the following 
paſſage of Cs AR, De belle Gallics, lib, vi. cap. xi. Si qui aut 
«« privatus aut publicus Druidum decreto non ſtetit, ſacrificiis interdi- 


« cunt, Hæc pcena eſt apud eos graviſſima. Quibvus ita eſt inter- 


« dictum, ii numero impiorum et ſceleratorum habentur, iis omnes 
« decedunt, aditum eorum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex conta- 
«« gione incommodi accipiant: neque iis petemibus JUS REDDITUR, 
„ ncque hongs ullus comuiunicatur.“ 
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DERIC III, and who, in the exerciſe of that highC EN T, 


office, was poſſeſſed, in reality, of the royal power 
and authority, not contented with this, aſpired to the 
titles and honours of majeſty, and formed the deſign of 
dethroning his ſovereign. þ or this purpoſe the ſtates of 
the realm were aſſembled by Pzyix, A. D. 751; and 
though they were devoted to the intereſts of this ambitious 
uſurper, they gave it as their opinion, that the biſhop of 
Rome was previouſly to be conſulted, whether the ex2- 
cution of ſuch a project was lawful or not. In conte- 
quence of this, ambaſſadors were ſent by Pepin to Zu- 
CHARY, the reigning pontiff, with the following queſtion : 
Whether the divine law did not permit a valiant and war- 
like people to dethrone a puſillanimaus and indalent monarch, 
who was incapable of diſcharging any of the functions of 
royalty, and to ſubſtitute in his place one more worthy to rule, 
and who had already rendered moſt important ſervices to the 


ate? The ſituation of Zacyary, who ſtood much in 


need of the ſuccours of PEPIN againſt the Greeks and 
Lombards, rendered his anſwer ſuch as the uſurper de- 
fired. And when this favourable deciſion of the Roman 
oracle was publiſhed in France, the unhappy CHILDERIC 
was ſtript of royalty without the leaſt oppoſition ; and 
PEPIN, without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance from any quarter, 
ſtept into the throne of his maſter and his ſovereign. 
Let the abettors of the papal authority ſec, how they can 
uy in CHRI1sST's pretended vicegerent upon earth a 
deciſion, which is ſo glaringly repugnant to the Jaws 
and precepts of the divine Saviour [e]. This deciſion 


[2] See Le COINTE Annal. Franciæ Eccleſ. MEZERAY, Da- 
NIEL, and the other Gallic and German hiſtorians, concerning this 
important event; but particularly BOSSUET Defenſ. declarations 
Cleri Gallicani, pars I. p. 225. PETR. Rival Diſſertatiens Hiſtor, 
et Critiques ſur divers ſujets, Diff. ii. p. 0. Dill. iii. p. 150. Lend. 1726, 
in &vo. HENR, de BUNAU, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanict, tom. it p. 268+ 
This remarkable event is not, indeed, related in the ſame manner by all 
hiſtorians, and it is generally repreſented under the ſalſeſt colours by 
thoſe, who, from a ſpirit of blind zeal and exceſſive adulation, ſeize 
every occaſion of exalting the dignity and authority of the biſhops of 
Rome. Such writers aſſert, that it was by ZACHARY's authority as pon- 
tiff, and not, in conſequence of his opinion as a caſuiſt or divine, that 
the crown was taken from the head of Ch LD ERIC, and placed upon 
that of PEPIN. But this the French abſ: lutely and juſtly deny. Had 
it, however, been ſo, the crime of the pontiff would have bern muct: 
greater than it was in reality. 
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C E N T. was ſolemnly confirmed by STEPHEN II, the ſucceſſor of 
VII. ZACHARY, who undertook a journey into France, in the 
PARTIL year 754, in order to ſolicit affiftance againſt the Lom- 
bards; and who, at the ſame time, diflolved the obliga- 
tion of the oath of fidelity and allegiance which PEPI& 
had ſworn to CHILDERIC, and violated by his ufurpa- 
tion, in the year 751. And to render his title to the 
crown as ſacred as poſhble, STEPHEN anointed and 
crowned him, with his wife and two ſons, for the ſecond 
time [r}. E | 
The advan- VIII. This compliance of the Roman pontiffs proved 
tages de- an abundant ſource of opulence and credit to the church, 
e ran and to its afpiring miniſters, When that part of taly, 
from the Which was as yet ſubject to the Grecian empire, was in- 
attach= volved in confuſion and trouble, by the ſeditions and tu- 
ments of mults which aroſe from the imperial edicts [s] againft the 
= rl erection and worſhip of images; the kings of the Lom- 
e ge bards employed the united influence of their arms and 
France. negociations in order to terminate theſe conteſts. Their 
ſucceſs, indeed, was only advantageous to themſelves; 
for they managed matters ſo as to become, by degrees, 
maſters of the Grecian provinces in ah, which were 
ſubject to the Exarch, who reſided at Ravenna. Nay, 
one of theſe monarchs, named. AtsTULPHUS, Carried 
his views ftill further. Elated with theſe new acceſſions 


CF [-] PEPIN had been anointed, by the legate BoniFace at 
So;{/ons, ſoon after his election; but thinking that ceremony performed 
by the pope, would recommend him more to the reſpe& of his ſubjects, 
he defired that it ſhould be performed anew by STEPHEN, PEPIN is 
the firſt French monarch, who received this unction as a ceremony of 
coronation, at leaſt according to the reports of the moſt credible hiſto- 
rians, His predeceffors were proclaimed by being lifred up on a ſhield, 
and the holy phial of CLOVIS is now univerſally regarded as fabulous. 
The cuſtom of anointing kings at their coronation was, however, more 
ancient than the time of PEPIN, and was obſerved long before that pe- 
riod both in Scotland and Spain. See EDMUND MARTENE, De Aucig. 
Fecleſ, Ritib. tom. iii. eap. x. As alſo BUNAU, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanici, 
tom. ii. p. 301. 366. 

(> [5] The author has here in view the edicts of LEO IS AURNIcus 
and CONSTANTINE Cor RON x uus. The former publiſhed in the 
year 726, a famous edict againſt the worſhip of images, which occa- 
tioned many conteſts and much diſturbance both in church and fate; 
and the latter aſſembled at Conflantinople, in the year 754, A council of 
328 biſhops, who unanimouily cnndemned not only the whip, bur alſo, 
ne, of images. 


to 
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to his dominions, he meditated the conqueſt of Rome and c pw r. 
its territory, and formed the ambitious project of reducing VIE. 
all Italy under the yoke of the Lombards. The terrified PA A T II. 


pontiff, STEPHEN II, addreſſes himſelf to his powerful 


patron and protector PEPIN, repreſents to him his deplo- 
rable condition, and implores his aſſiſtance. The French 
monarch embarks, with zeal, in the cauſe of the ſuppli- 
ant pontiff; croſſes the Alps, A. D. 754, with a numerous 
army ; and having defeated Als Trurrhus, obliged him, 
dy a ſolemn treaty, to deliver up to the ſee of Name, the 


272 dona- 
exarchate of Ravenna, Pentapalis, and all the cities, ca- 2 ＋ 


ſtles, and territories which he had feized in the Roman pin to that 
dukedom. It was not, however, long before the Lom- ſee. 
bard prince violated, without remorſe, an engagement 
which he had entered into with reluctance. In the year 
755 he laid ſiege to Rame for the ſecond time, but was 
again obliged to ſue for peace by the victorious arms of 
PEPIN, who returned into Hay, and forcing the Lom- 
bard to execute the treaty he had fo audacioully violated, 
made a new grant of the exarchate [t], and of Pentapol:s 
to the Roman pontiff and his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic 
fee of St. PETER. And thus was the biſhop of Rome 
raiſed to the rank of a temporal prince. 


Le] See CAR. SIGONIUS, De regne Traliæ, lib. iii. P. 202. tom. ii. 
opp. Bud AU, Hiſloria Imperii Germanici, tom, ii. p. 301. 366, 
MuRATORI Annali d' Italiæ, tom, iv, p. 310. The real limits of 
the exarchate, granted by PEPIN to the Roman pontiff, have been 
much controverted among the learned, and have, particularly in our 
times, employed the reſearches of ſeveral eminent writers, The biſhops 
of Rome extend the limits of this exarchate as far as they can with any 
appearance of decency or probability; while their adverſaries are as 
zealous in contracting this famous grant within narrewer bounds, 
See Lud. ANT. MURATOR, Draits de Þ Empire fer ' Etat Eccieft- 
aſtique, cap. i, ii. As alſo his Antiquit-e, Ital. medii ævi, tom. i. 
p. 64+ 68. 986, 987. The ſame author treats the matter with more 
circumſpection, tom. v. p. 790. This controverſy can only be termi- 
nated with facility by an inſpection of PR Pix 's grant of the territory 
in queſtion, FONTANINI, in his Firſt defence of the temporal juriſdic - 
tion of the ſee of R:me over the city of Commachio, written in Italian, 
intimates, that this grant is ſtill in being, and even makes uſe of fome 
phraſes that are contained in it (ſee the pages 242 and 346 of that 
work). This, however, will ſcarcely be believed. Were it, indeed, true 
that ſuch a deed is yet in being, its being publiſhed to the world, would 
be, undoubtedly, unfavourable to the pretenſions and intereſts of the 
church of Rimes. It is at leaſt certain, that in the recent diſpute between 
the emperor Jos En ard the Roman pontiff concerning the City of Come 
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IX. After the death of PEPIN, a new attack was made 
upon the patrimony of St. PETER, by DiptRic king of 


Par the Lombards, who invaded the territories that had been 


Charle- 
magne's 
grant to 
the ſce of 
Rome, 


The mo- 
tives to 
which it 
is to be 
attributed. 


granted by the French monarch to the ſee of Rame. In 
this extremity, ADRIAN I, who was pontiff at that time, 
fled for ſuccour to CHARLES, the fon of PEPIN, who, 
on account of his heroic exploits, was afterwards diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of CHARLEMAGNE. This prince, 
whoſe enterpriſing genius led him to ſeize with 1 
every opportunity of extending his conqueſts, and whoſe 
veneration for the Roman ſee was carried very far, as much 


from the dictates of policy as ſuperſtition, adopted im- 


mediately the cauſe of the trembling pontiff. He paſſed 
the Alps with a formidable army A. D. 574, overturned the 
empire of the Lombards in Italy, which had ſubſiſted 
above two hundred years, ſent their exiled monarch into 
France, and proclaimed himſelf king of the Lombards. 
Theſe conqueſts offered to CHARLEMAGNE an occaſion 
of viſiting Rome, where he not only confirmed the grants 
which had been made by his father to that ſee, but added 
to them new donations, and made to the Roman pontifts a 
ceſſion of ſeveral cities and provinces in Italy, which had 
not been contained in PEPIN's grant. What thoſe cities 
and provinces were, is a queſtion difficult to be reſolved 
at this period of time, as it is perplexed with much ob- 
ſcurity, from the want of authentic records, by which 
alone it can be decided with certainty [u]. 

X. By this act of liberality, which ſcems to carry in 
it the contradictory characters of policy and imprudence, 
machio, the partiſans of the latter, though frequently called upon by 
thoſe of the emperor to produce this grant, refuſed conſtantly to comply 
with this demand, On the other hand it muſt be conſeſſed, that 
BLAN CHAN US, in his Prolegom. ad Anaſtaſium de witis pontif, Rem. p. 55. 
has given us, from a Farneftian manuſcript, a ſpecimen of this grant, 
which ſeems to carry the marks of remote antiquity. Be that as it 
may, a multitude of witneſſes unite in aſſuring us, that the remorſe of a 
wounded conſcience was the ſource of PePIN's liberality, and that his 


grant to the Roman pontiff was the ſuperſtitious remedy by which he 
hoped to expiate his enormities, and particularly his horrid perfidy to 
his maſter CyILDEF RIC, | 

[] See Car, Sicoxius, Deregno Italiæ, lib. iii, p. 223. tom. ii. 
opp. BUS Au, Hiftoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 368. 
PETR, de MaRCa, De concerdia ſacerdetii et imperii, lib. i. cap. xii. 
p. 67. LoD. AN H ON. MURATORI Dreits de ” Empire ſur l' Etat 
Keclefiaftique, cap. ii. p. 147. CONRINGIUS, De Imerio Raman. 
German, cap. vi. The extent of CHARLEMAGNE's grant to the fee 


6 CHARLE- 
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CHARLEMAGNE opened for himſelf a paſſage to the em g N T. 
pire of the weſt, and to the ſupreme dominion over the VIII. 

city of Rome and its territory, upon which the weſtern em. PART II. 
pire ſeemed then to depend [w]. He had, no doubt, been TY 


of Rome is as much diſputed as that of PEPIN's, between the partiſans 
of the pope, and thoſe of the emperors, They, who plead the cauſe of 
the Roman ſee, maintain that Corſica, Serdinia, Sicily, the territory of 
Sabine, the dutchy of Spoleto, and ſeveral other places were ſolemnly 
granted, by CHARLEMAGNF, to St, PETER and his ſucceſſors, They. 
on the other hand, who aſſert the riglits of the emperor, diminith as tar 
as they can, the munificence of CHARLES, and confine this new grant 
within narrow limits, The reader may conſult upon this ſubject the 
authors of the preſent age, who have publiſhed their opinions concerning 
the pretenſions of the emperors and the popes to the cities of Commacbio 
and Florence, and the dutchies of Parma and Placentia ; but above all, the 
learned BERKRET's excellent treatiſe, intitled, Di/ſe:tatio Chorographica 
de Italia medii awi, f. 33 The ſpirit of party ſeems, in this contro- 
verſy, as in many others, to have blinded the diſputants on both ſides 
of the queition 5 and this, together with the difficulty of avoiding miſ- 
takes vpon a point involved in ſuch deep obſcurity, has in many caſes, 
rendered the truth inviftible to both the contending parties. With 
reſpeR to the motives that induced CHARLEMAGNE to make this grant, 
they are much leſs doubtful than the extent of the grant itſelf, AURIAav 
affirms, that the monarch's view was to atone for his ſins by this act of 
liberality to the church, as we ſee in a letter from that pontiff to CHAR - 
LEMAGNE, which is publiſhed in Mus ATORL's Scripteres rerum Italicar. 
tom. iii. part II. p. 265. and of which the following paſſage is re- 
markable: *©* Venientes ad nos de Capua, quam beato Petro apoſtolo- 
«© rum principi PRO MERCEDE ANIMAE VESTRA atque ſempiterna 
„ memoria cum ceteris civitatibus obtuliſtis.” It is not indeed unlikely, 
that CHARLEMAGNE, who affected that kind of piety which was the 
characteriſtic of this barbarous age, mentioned this ſuperſtitious motive 
in the act of ceſſion by which he confirmed his donation to the church; 
but ſuch as are acquainted with the character of this prince, and the 
hiſtory of this period, will be cautious in attributing his generoſity to 
this religicus principle alone, His grand motive was, undoubtedly, of 
an ambitious kind; he was obſtinately bent upon adding the weſtern 
empire to his dominions, and the ſucceſs of this grand project depended 
much upon the conſent and aſſiſtance of the Roman pontiff, whoſe ap- 
probation, in thoſe times, was ſufficient to ſanctity the moſt iniquitous 
projects; ſo that CHARLEMAGNE laviſhed gifts upon the biſhops of 
Rome, that, by their aſſiſtance, he might aſſume, with a certain air of 
decency, the empire of the weſt, and confirm his new dominion in Itah. 
This policy we have taken notice of already, and it muit appear mani- 
feſt to all who view things with the ſmalleſt degree of impartiality and 
attention. | 

[w] CHARLES, in reality, was already emperor of the weſt, that is, 
the moſt powerful of the European monarchs, He wanted, thereſore, 
nothing more than the title of emperor, and the ſupreme dominion in 


Rome and its territory, both of which he obtained by the aſſiſtance ot 
LEO III. 


7 meditating 
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Cc E N r. meditating for a conſiderable time this arduous projeQ, 
VI. which his father PE PIN had probably formed before him, 
PART U. put the circumſtances of the times obliged him to wait for 
a favourable occaſion of putting it in execution. This 
was offered him in the year 800, when the affairs of the 
Greeks were reduced to the utmoſt extremity after the 
death of Leo III, and the barbarous murder of his ſon 
ConsTANTINE, and while the impious IRENE held the 
reins of empire. This favourable opportunity was ſeiz- 
ed with avidity by CHARLES, who ſet out for Rome, 
where he was received with the utmoſt demonſtrations of 
zeal by the ſovereign pontiff [x], who had entered into 
his views, and perſuaded the people, elated at this time 
with high notions of their independency and elective 
power, to unite their ſuffrages in favour of this prince, 

and to proclaim him emperor of the weſt [y]. 
The nature XI. CHARLES, upon his elevation to the empire of the 
2 oy of weſt and the government of Rome, ſeems to have reſerved 
bontiff's to himſelf only the ſupreme dominion, and the unalie- 
zuriſdic- Nable rights of majeſty, and to have granted to the church 
tion. of Nome a ſubordinate jurĩisdiction over that great city, and 
| its annexed territory [2]. This grant was undoubtedly 
ſuggeſted to him by the ambitious pontiff as a matter of 
ſacred and indiſpenſable obligation, and many fictitious 


{x] Lro III. | 

{ y] See the hiſtorians who have tranſmitted to us accounts of this 
century, and more efpecialty Bux ab, Hiforia Ine Romano-German. 
tom. ii. p. 527. The partiſans of the Roman pontiffs generally mam- 
tain, that LEO III, by a die tight, veficd in him as biſhop of Nye, 
tranſported the weſtern empire ſrom the Greeks to the Francs, and con- 
ferred it upon CHARLEMAGNE, the monarch of the latter. From 
hence they conclude, that the Roman pontiff, as the vicar of CUR15ST, 
is the ſupreme lord of the whole earth, and, in a particolar marmer, of 
the Roman empire, The temerity of theſe pretenfrons, and the abfur- 
city of this veaſoming, are expoſed with much learnmg and judgment by 
the celebrated FRED. SPANREIM, De Fd trum ſſatime imperm in Carolum 
M. per [ eorem IAI, tom. ii. opp. p. 857. 

] That CHARLEMAGNE, in effect, preferved entire his ſupreme 
authority over the city of Rowe and its adjacent territory, gave far 
to the citizens by judges of his own appointment, puniſhed maleſac- 
tors, enjoyed the prerogatives and exerciſed all the functions df roy- 
alty, has deen demonſtrated by (cveral of the learned in the moft ample 
and ſatisfactory manner, and confirmed by the moſt unexceptid- 
nable and anthentic teftimonies. To be convinced of this, it will be 
tufficient to conſult MURATOR1's Dritt de l' Empir: fer P Erm Ec- 


deeds 
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deeds were probably produced to make out the preten- c E N T, 
ſions, and juſtify the claims of the church to this high VIII. 
degree of temporal authority and civil juriſdiction, In PI 1; 
order to reconcile the new emperor to this grant, it TT 
was no doubt alledged, that CoNSTANTINE the GREAT, 

his renowned predeceſſor, when he removed the ſcat of 

the empire to Conſtantinople, delivered up Rome, the old 
metropolis, with its adjacent territories, commonly called 

the Roman dukedom, to be poſſeſſed and governed by 

the church, and that with no other reſtriction than that 

this ſhould be no detriment to his ſupreme dominion ; and 

it was inſinuated to CHARLES, that he could not depart 

from the rule eſtabliſhed by that pious emperor, without 
incurring the wrath of God, and the indignation of St. 

PeTER [ @]. 


<lefiaſlique, cap. vi. p. 77. And, indeed, they muſt have a ſtrange 
power of reſiſting the cleareſt evidence, who are abſurd enough to affert, 
as does FONTANINI, in his treatiſe, intitled, Dcminio del S. Sede ſopre 
Comachio, Diff. i. c. 95, 96, that CHARLES ſuſtained at Rome the cha- 
raQter of the advocate of the Roman church, and not that of its ſove- 
reign or its lord, the dominion of the pontiffs being unlimited and uni- 
verſal. On the other hand, we muſt acknowledge ingenuouſly that the 
power of the pontiff, both in the city of Rome and its annexed territory, 
was very great, and that, in ſeveral caſes, he ſeemed to act with a 
princely authority, But the extent, and the foundations of that autho- 
Tity, are matters hid in the deepeft obſcurity, and have thereby given 
occaſion to endleſs diſputes. MURATORI maintains, in his work above 
cited, p. 102. that the biſhop of Rome diſcharged the function of exarch, 
or vicar, to the emperor, an opinion which CLEMENT XI rejected as in- 
jurious to the papal dignity, and which, indeed, does not appear to have 
any ſolid foundation. After a careful examination of all the circumſtances 
that can contribute towards the ſolution of this perplexed queſtion, the 
moft probable account of the matter ſeems to be this: That the Roman 
pontiff poſſeſſed the city of Rome and its territory by the ſame right that 
he held the exarchate of Ravenna and the other lands of which he re- 
ceived the grant from CHARLEMAGNE ; that is to ſay, that he poſſeſſed 
Reme as a feudal tenure, though charged with leſs marks of dependance 
than other fiefs generally are, on account of the luſtre and dignity of a 
ety which had been ſo long the capital of the empire. This opinion 
derives much ſtrength from what we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in 
the following note, and it has the peculiar advantage of reconciling the 
jarring teſtimonies of ancient writers, and the various records of anti- 
quity relating to this point. 

[a] Moſt writers are of opinion, that CONSTANTINE'sS pretended 
grant was poſterior to this pericd, and was forged in the tenth century, 
It appears to me, on the contrary, that this fictitious grant was in being 
in the cighth century, and it is extremely probable that both ApRian 
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The Internal HisTory of the CHuRcn. 


XII. While the power and opulence of the Roman 
pontiffs were riſing to the greateſt height by the events 
which we have now been relating, they received a mor- 
tifying check in conſequence of a quarrel which broke 


and his ſueceſſor Leo III made uſe of it to perſuade CHARLEMAGNE 
to that donation, In favour of this opinion, we have the unexception- 
able teſtimony of ADRIAN himſelf in his letter to CHARLEMAGNE, 
wh ch is publiſhed in MURAaTOR1's Rerum Ttalicarum Scriptores, tom. iii. 
part II. p. 194. and which is extremely worthy of an attentive peruſal. 
In this letter, ADRIAN exhorts CHARLES before his elevation to the 
empire, to order the reſtitution of all the granis and donations that 
had formerly been made to St, PETER, and to the church of Rome. 
In this demand alſo he diſtinguiſhes, in the plaineſt manner, the dona- 
tion of CONSTANTINE from thoſe of the other princes and emperors, 
and, what is particularly remarkable from the exarchate which was the 
gift of PEPIN, and even from the additions that CHARLES had already 
made to his father's grant; from whence we may juſtly conclude, that 
by the donation of CONSTANTINE, ADRIAN mgant the city of Rome 
and its annexed territory. He ſpeaks firſt of this grant in the following 
terms: Deprecamur veſtram Excellentiam . , , pro Dei amore et 
** jpthns clavigeri regni cœlorum .. ut ſecundum promiſſionem quam 
polliciti eſtis eidem Dei apoſtolo PRO ANIMA VES TRE MERCEDE 
et ſtabilitate regnl veſtri, omnia noſtris temporibus adimplere jube- 
atis. et ficut temporibus beati S1LVESTRI Romani pontificis, a 
ſanctæ recordationis piiſhmo ConsTANTINO M. Imperatore, PER 
EJUS LARGITATEM (here CONSTANTINE's donation is evidently 
mentioned) ſana Dei catholica et apoſtslica Romana eccleſia elevata 
atque exaltata eſt, et POTESTATEM in his Heſperiz partibus L Ak- 
RI dignatus eſt : ita et in his veſtris feliciſſimis temporibus atque 
noſtris ſancta Dei eccleſia germinet . . et amplius atque amplius ex- 
altata permaneat ... quia ecce nous Chriſtianiſſimus Dei gratia 
Coxs TAN Tus imperator (here we ſee CHARLES, who at that time 
was only a king, ſtyled emperor by the pontiff, and compared with 
CONSTANTINE) his temporibus ſurrexit, per quem omnia Deus 
ſanQz ſuæ ecclefiæ , . largiri dignatus eſt.” So much for that part 
of the letter that relates to CONSTANTINE's grant: as to the other 
donations which the pontiff evidently diſtinguiſhes from it, obſerve what 
follows: * SED ET CUNCTA ALIA quæ per diverſos Imperatores, Pa- 
** tricios, etiam et alios Deum timentes, PRO FORUM ANIME MER- 
CEDE ET VENIA DELICTORUM, in partibus Tuſciz, Spoleto, ſen 
Benevento, atque Corſica, ſimul et Pavinenſi pattimonio, beato Petro 
apoſtolo conceſſa ſunt, et per nefandam gentem Longobardorum per 
© annorum ſpatia abſtraQa et ablata ſunt veſtris tempotibus, reſtituan- 
e tur.” (The pontiff intimates further, that all theſe grants were 
careſully preſerved in the office of the Lateran, and that he ſends them 
fo CHARLES by his legates,) “ Unde et plures donationes in ſacro 
© noftro ſcrinio Lateranenſi reconditas habemus, tamen et pro ſatis- 
factione Chriſtianiſſimi regni veſtri, per jam ſatos viros, ad demon- 
** ſtrandum eas vobis, direximus, et pro hoc petimus eximiam pracel- 
2 lentiam veſtram, ut in integro ſa patrimonia beato PETRO et nobis 
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out between theſe haughty pontiffs and the Grecianc E N x. 
emperors, LEO the Iſaurian, and his ſon ConsTanTINE VIII. 
CopRONYMus, incenſed at the zeal which GrEGory JI PARTI 
and III diſcovered for the worſhip of images, not only 9 
confiſcated the treaſures and lands which the church of 

Rome poſſeſſed in Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia, but more- 

over withdrew the biſhops of theſe countries, and alſo the 
various provinces and churches of /!lyricum, from the ju- 
riſdiction of the Roman ſee, and ſubjected them to the 
ſpiritual dominion of the biſhop of Conſtantinople, And 

ſo inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon hum- 

bling the arrogance of the Roman pontiffs, that no intrea- 

ties, ſupplications, nor threats could engage them to aban- 

don their purpoſe, or to reſtore this rich and fignal portion 

of Sr. PETER's patrimony to his greedy ſucceſſors [5]. 

It is here that we mult look for the original ſource, and the 
principal cauſe of that vehement conteſt between the Ro- 

man pontiff and the biſhop of Conſtantinople, which, in the 
following century, divided the Greek and Latin churches, 

and was ſo pernicious to the intereſts and advancement of 

crue Chriſtianity. Theſe lamentable diviſions, which 
wanted no new incident to foment them, were, neverthe- 

leſs, augmented by a controverſy which aroſe, in this cen- 

tury, concerning the derivation of the Holy Spirit, which 

we ſhall have occaſion to mention more largely in its pro- 

per place. But it is more than probable, that this contro- 

verſy would have been terminated with the utmoſt facility, 

had not the ſpirits of the contending parties been previ- 

ouſly exaſperated by diſputes founded upon avarice and 
ambition, and carried on, without either moderation or 
decency, by the holy patriarchs of Rome and Conſtantinople, 

in defence of their reſpective pretenſions. 

XIII. The monaitic diſcipline was extremely relaxed at q e 
this time both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, and, as ſtie diſci- 
appears by the concurring teſtimonies of the writers of this pline fallen 
century, was fallen into a total decay. The only monks ate decag. 
«« reſtituere jubeatis.*” By this it appears that CONSTANTINE's 
grant was now in being among the archives of the Lateran, and was 


ſent to CHARLEMAGNE with the other donations of kings and 
princes, whoſe examples were made uſe of to excite his liberality to 
the church, 

[5] See Mich. LeQuien's Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i p. 96, Among 
the Sreek writers alſo THEOPHANES and others acknowledge the 
fact; but they are not entirely agreed about the reaſons to which it is 
to be attributed. | | 


who 


74 


c E N r. who eſcaped this general corruption, were they who paſſed 
VIII. their days in the deſarts of Egypt, Syria, and Meſopotamia, 
PART II. amidſt the auſterities of a wretched life, and remote from 
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all the comforts of human fociety : yet the merit of having 
preſerved their diſcipline was ſadly counterbalanced by the 


grois ignorance, the fanatical madneſs, and the ſordid ſu- 


perſtition that reigned among theſe miſerable hermits. 
Thoſe of the monaſtic orders who lived nearer cities and 
populous towns, troubled frequently the public tranquil- 
lity by the tumults and (editions they fomented among the 
multitude, fo that it became neceſlary to check their rebe]- 
lious ambition by the fevere laws that were enacted againft 
them by ConSTANTINE COPRONYMUS, and other em- 
perors. The greateſt part of the weſtern monks followed, 
at this time, the rule of St. Benzpict; though there 
were every where convents which adopted the diſcipline 
of other orders [c]. But as they increaſed in opujence 
they loſt fight of all rules, and ſubmitted, at length, to no 
other diſcipline than that of intemperance, voluptuouſneſs, 


and floth ſd]. CHARLEMAGNE attempted, by various 


edicts, to put a ftop to this growing cvil z but his efforts 
were attended with little ſucceſs ſe]. 


The origin XIV. This univerſal depravity and corruption of the 
ofthe order monks gave riſe to a new order of prieſts in the weſt, 
of canons. Yhich was a ſort of middle order between the ments or 


regulars, and the ſecular dergy. This new ſpecics of eccle- 
ſiaſtics adopted the monaſticdiſcipline and manner of life, ſo 
faras to havetheirdwelling and their table in common, and 


to aflemble themſelves at certain hours for divine ſervice; 


but they entered not into the vows whioh were peculiar to 
the monks, and they were alſo appointed to diſcharge the 
miniſterial functions in certain churches which were com- 
mitted to their paſtoral direction. Theſe eccleſiaſtics 
were at firſt called fratres domizici, but ſoon after recrived 


Le] See MABILLON Pref, ad ad SS. Ord, Benedich, Sæc. i. p. 24. 


and Sæc. iv. part I. p. 26. 

[4] The auther mentioned in the preceding note diſcourſes with 2 
noble frankneſs and courage concerning the corruption of the monks 
and its various cauſes, in the fame work, Pref. ad Sec. iv. part I. p 64, 

Je] See the Capitalaria Caroli, publiſhed by BALUzZ1Vs, tom. i. 
p. 148. 157. 237. 385. 366. 375. 503. Laws, fo ſevere, and fo often 
repeated, ſhew evidently that the corruption of the monks muſt have 
been truly enormons, Eo 


3 | the 


| 
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the name of ranens [f]. The common opinion attri- E N T, 

butes the inſtitution of this order to CHRonDEGAnGUs, vii. 

biſhop of Metz: nor is this opinion deſtitute of truth [g]. Pa RT II. 
4 — — 


For though before this time there were in Italy, Africa, 
and other provinces, convents of eccleſiaſtics, who lived 
after the manner of the canons [h]; yet CHRODEGANGUS, 
who, towards the middle of this century, ſubjected to 
this rule the clergy of Metz, not only added to their re- 
ligious ceremonies the cuſtom of ſinging hymns and an- 
thems to God, at certain hours, and probably a variety of 
rites, but alfo, by his example, excited the Francs, the 
Italians, and the Germans to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their zeal in favour of the canons, to erect monaſteries 


for them, and to introduce their rule into their reſpective 
countries. 


XV. The ſupreme dominion over the church and its The autho- 
poſſeſſions was veſted in the emperors and kings, both in rity of the 
the eaſtern and the weſtern world. The ſovereignty of Roman 


the Grecian emperors, in this reſpect, has never been con- 
teſted; and though the partiſans of the Roman pontiffs 


endeavour to render dubious the ſupremacy of the Latin dinate to, 
monarchs over the church, this ſupremacy is too mani- that of the 


feſt to be diſputed by ſuch as have conſidered the matter Petros. 


T FJ See LE BRV Memoirs ſur Il Rifteire d' Auxerre, tom. i. p. 174. 
the Paris edition, publiſhed in 1743, in 4to. 

[g] See, for an account of CHRODEGANGUS, the Hiflowe Litteraire 
de la France, tom. iv, p. 128. CALMET, Hiſtcire de Lorraine, tom. i. 
p 513% Atta Sanfer, tom. i, Marti, p. 452. The rule which he 
preſcribed to his canos, may be ſeen in LE COI N TE's Annales Francor. 
Ecrleſ. tom. v. ad A. 757. § 35; as alfo in the Concilia Labbei, 
tom. vii. 1444. He is not, however, the author of the rule which 
is publiſhed in his name, in the Spirilegirm PFerer, Scriptor. tom. i. 
p. 565. LONGUEVAL, in his Hiſtoire de Egliſe Gallicane, tom. iv. 
p. 435. has given a neat and elegant abridgment of the rule of 
CARODEGANGUS, 

Tb] See LuD, ANT, MURATOR, Antig. Ttalicar. medii avi, tom. v. 
p- 185; as alſo Lud. 'THOMASSIN. Diſciplina Ecclefie Vet. et Nov. 
part i. lib, iti. The defign of this Inſtitution was truly excellent, 
The authors of it juftly ſhocked at the vicious manners of a licen- 
tious clergy, hoped that this new inſtitution would have a tendency 
to prevent the irregularities of that order, by delivering them from 
the cares, armeties, and occupations of this preſent life. But 
the event has Thewn how much theſe pious hopes have been diſap- 
pointed. 
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EN T,attentively [i], and it is acknowledged by the wiſeſt and 


VIII. 


moſt candid writers even of the Romiſh communion. 


PART IH, ApRIAN I, in a council of biſhops aſſembled at Rome, 


conferred upon CHARLEMAGNE, aud his ſucceſſors, the 
right of election to the ſee of Rome [A]; and though 
neither CHARLEMAGNE, nor his ſon LEWIS, were wil- 
ling to exerciſe this power in all its extent, by naming and 
creating the pontiff upon every vacancy, yet they reſerved 
the right of approving and confirming the perſon that was 
elected to that high dignity by the prieſts and people: 
nor was the conſecration of the elected pontiff of the leaſt 
validity, unleſs performed in preſence of the emperor's 
amibaſladors [/]. The Roman pontiffs obeyed the laws 
of the emperors, received their judicial deciſions, as of in- 
diſpenſable obligation, and executed them with the utmoſt 
punctuality and ſubmiſſion ſni]l. The kings of the Francs 
appointed extraordinary judges, whom they called envoys, 
to inſpect into the lives and manners of the clergy ſupe- 
rior and inferior, to take cognizance of their conteſts, to 
terminate their diſputes, to enact laws concerning the 
public worſhip, and to puniſh the crimes of the ſacred 
order, as well as thoſe of the other citizens [u]. All 
churches alſo, and monaſteries, were obliged to pay to the 
public treaſury a tribute proportioned to their reſpective 
lands and poſſeſſions, except ſuch as, by the pure favour 
of the ſupreme powers, were graciouſly exempted from 
this general tax [o]. | 


Li] For an accurate account of the rights of the Grecian emperors in 
religious matters, we refer the reader to LEQUIEN's Oriens Chriflianus, 
tom. i. p. 136. | 

[+] This Ae is mentioned by ANASTASIUS : it has been preſerved by 
Yo and GRATIAN, and has been the ſubject of a multitude of treatiſes, 

LI] See MABILLON, Comm. in Ordinem Romanum, Muſei Italici, tom. ii. 
p. 113, MURATORI Droits de] Empire ſur l' Etat Ecclefiaſtique, p. 87. 

In] This has been amply demonſtrated by BaLUz1vs, in his Pref. 
ad Capitularia Regum Francorum, & 21. 

[a] See MURATORI Anti Italic medii. ævi, tom, i. Dill. ix. p. 470. 
FRANC. de ROYE De Miffs Dominici, cap. x. p. 44. cap. viii. p. 118. 
134. 168. 195. 

ſo] Sce MURAaTORI Artig. Ttal. medii avi, tom. i, Diſſ. xvii. 
p. 926. See alſo the collection of the various pieces that were pub- 
liſhed on occaſion of the diſpute between LEWIS XV and his clergy, 
relating to the immunities of that order in France, Theſe pieces 


XVI. 


CAp. II. Deters, Churcb- Government, Ec. 


XVI. It is true, indeed, that the Latin emperors did o E N T. 


not aſſume to themſelves the adminiſtration of the church, 


or the cognizance and decifion of controverſies that were PAR N II. 


purely of a religious nature. They acknowledged, on 


the contrary, that theſe matters e be to the tribunal of confned 


the Roman pontiff and of the eccle 


laſtical councils [p]. within nar- 


But this juriſdiction of the pontiff was confined within nar- row limits, 


row limits ; he could decide nothing by his ſole authority, 
but was obliged to convene a council when any religious 
differences were to be terminated by an authoritative judg- 
ment. Nor did the provinces, when any controverſy 
aroſe, wait for the deciſion of the biſhop of Rome ; but 
aſſembled, by their own authority, their particular councils, 
in which the biſhops gave their thoughts, with the utmoſt 
freedom, upon the points in debate, and voted often in 
direct oppoſition to what was known to be the opinion of 
the Roman pontiff: all which is evident from what paſted 
in the councils aſſembled by the Francs and Germans, in 
order to determine the celebrated controverſy concerning 
the uſe and worſhip of images. It is further to be ob- 
. ſerved, that the power of convening councils, and the right 
of preſiding in them, were the prerogatives of the empe- 
rors and ſovereign princes, in whoſe dominions thele aflem- 
blies were held; and that no decrees of any council ob- 
tained the force of laws, until they were approved and 
confirmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate [4]. Thus was the 
ſpiritual authority of Rome wiſely bounded by the civil 
power; but its ambitious pontiffs fretted under the impe- 
rial curb, and eager to break looſe their bonds, left no 
means unemployed for that purpoſe, Nay, they formed 
projects which ſeemed leſs the effects of ambition than of 
frenzy; for they claimed a ſupreme dominion, not on] 

over the church, but alſo over kings themſelves, and pre- 
tended to reduce the whole univerſe under their ghoſtly 


were printed at the Hague in the year 1751, in ſeven voleames, 8vo, 
under the following title: E:rirts pour ct contre les immuznites pretendues par 
le Clerge de France, 

[! See the Diſſertation of CHARLEMAGNE, De imaginibzs, lib, i. 
cap. Iv. p. 48. edit, Heumann. 

[7] All this is fully and admirably demonſtrated by Barvzivs, 
in his Preface to the Capitularia, or laws of the kings of the Francs, 
and is alſo amply illuſtrated in that work, See alſo J. BasNaGe, 
Hiſtoire de {” Egliſe, tom, i. p. 270. 
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C E N T, juriſdiction, However extravagant theſe pretenfions 
vu were, they were followed by the moſt vigorous efforts, 
Par U. and the wars and tumults that aroſe in the following cen- 


Grecian 


tury, contributed much to render theſe efforts ſucceſsful. 
XVII. If we turn our eyes towards the writers of this 


and eaſtern Century, we ſhall find very few that ſtand diſtinguiſhed iu 


Writers, 


the liſts of fame, either on account of erudition or genius. 
Among the Greeks, the following only ſeem worthy of 


. mention. 


Weſtern 
and Latin 
writers, 


GERMANUS, biſhop of Con/lantinople, the greateſt part 
of whoſe high renown was due to his violent zeal for 
image-worſhip dl 

Cos MAs, biſhop of Jeruſalem, who acquired ſome re- 
putation by his * 1 vein, conſecrated to the ſervice of 
religion, and employed in compoſing hymns for public 
and private devotion. 

GEORGE SYNCELLUS and THEOH HAN Es, Who are not 
the leaſt conſiderable among the writers of the Byzantine 
hiſtory, though they be in all reſpects infinitely below the 


ancient Greek and Latin hiſtorians. 


But the writer, who ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries 
among the Greeks and Orientals, was John DAMASCE- 
NUS, a man of genius and cloquence, who, in a variety 
of productions full of erudition, explained the Peripatetic 
philoſophy, and illuſtrated the main and capital points of 
the Chriſtian doCtrine, It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that the eminent talents of this great man were 
tainted with that fordid ſuperſtition, and that exceſſive ve- 
neration for the ancient fathers, that were the reignin 
defects of the age he lived in, not to mention his wicked 
method of explaining the doctrines of the goſpel according 
to the principles of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy [s]. 

XVIII. The firſt place among the Latin writers is due 
to CHARLEMAGNE, whoſe love of letters was one of the 
bright ornaments of his imperial dignity. The laws 
which are known by the title of Capitularia, with ſeveral 
Epiſiles, and a Book concerning images, are attributed to 
this prince; though it ſeems highly probable, that the 

[r] See RICH, SIMON. Crisigus de la Bibliathegue Ecilefiaflique de M. 
Du Pi, tom. i. p. 278. 

(J BaAYLE Dili. tom. ii. p. 950; as alſo the account of the 
writings of JOHN DAMASCENUS, which is publiſhed in LE QulkEs's 


edition of his works, and was compoſed by LEO ALLATIUsS, n 
mo 
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moſt of theſe compoſitions were drawn up by other e E N T. 
f |. VIII. 

Re this learned prince, we may juſtly place vene-Pa IT II. 

rable BR DR, fa called from his illuſtrious virtues [7]; Al- * 
CVIN [ww], the preceptor of CHARLEMAGNE; PAULINUS 
of Aquileia [x], who were all diſtinguiſhed by their labo- 
rious application, and their zeal for the advancement of 
learning and ſcience, and who treated the various branches 
of literature, that were known in this century, in ſuck 
2 manner as to convince us, that it was the infelicity of 
the times, rather than the want of genius, that hindered 
them from ariſing to higher degrees of perfection than 
what they attained to. Add to theſe BoxirAce, of whom 
we have already ſpoken; EGINARD, the celebrated author 
of the Life of Charlemagne, and other productions; PAUL, 
the deacon, who acquired a conſiderable and laſting re- 
putation by his H:/tory of the Lombards, his Book of Homi- 
lies, and his miſcellaneous labours; AmBRosE AUTHPERT, 
who wrote a commentary on the Revelations; and THEO 
DULPHUS biſhop of Orleans; and thus we ſhall have a 
complete liſt of all the writers who acquired any degree 
of eſteem in this century, by their literary productions, 
either facred or profane, 


— 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian Church in this century. 


I. THE fundamental doctrines of chriſtianity were, The Chrit 
as yet, reſpected and preſerved in the theological tian doc- 


writings both of the Greeks and Latins, as ſeems evident trine "a 
| corrupted. 


le] See Jo, A, FaBRrIC11 Biblizthaca medii avi Lat. tom, i. p. 936. 
Hifto re Litteraire de France, tom. iv. p. 278. 

[+] See the Ae Sanftorum, tom. April. p. 866. Cen. Dictionary, at the 
article BEDE. A lift of the writings of this venerable Briton, compoſed 
by himſelf, is publiſhed by MURATORI in his Autig. Italic. medii avi, 
tom. iti. p. $25. | 
[wo] Hiſt. Litter, de Ia France, tom. iv. p. 295. Cen. Dictionary, at the 
article ALCUIN. CATELINOT, who has diſcovered the treatiſe of 
A.LCUIN, De Proceſſione Spiritus S. which has never been publiſhed, is 
preparing an edition of all the works of that learned writer, Ses the 
Hi. Li teraire de la France, tom. viii. Praf. p. 10. | 

[x] See Hi. Literaire, &c, tom. iv, p. 286. Aa Sand, tom. i. 

anat. p. 713. 
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The Internal HisToRy of the CHURCH: 


C E N T, from the diſcourſe of JohN DAMASCENUS concerning the 


orthodox Sat: and the confeſſion of faith which was drawn 
HARLEMAGNE [y]. The pure ſeed of celeſtial 


dible quantity of noxious weeds, The rational ſimplicity 


of the Chriſtian worſhip was corrupted by an idolatrous 


veneration for images, and other ſuperſtitious inventions, 
and the ſacred flame of divine charity was extinguiſhed 
by the violent contentions and animoſities, which the 
progreſs of theſe ſuperſtitions occaſioned in the church. 
All acknowledged the efficacy of our Saviour's merits : 
and yet all, one way or another, Jaboured, in effect, to 
diminiſh the perſuaſion of this efficacy in the minds of men, 
by teaching that Chriſtians might appeaſe an offended deity 
by voluntary acts of mortification, or by gifts and oblations 
laviſhed upon the church, and by exhorting ſuch as were 
deſirous of ſalvation to place their confidence in the works 
and merits of the ſaints, Were we to enlarge upon all 
the abſurdities and ſuperſtitions which were invented to 
flatter the paſhons of the miſguided multitude, and to in- 
creaſe, at the expence of reaſon and Chriſtianity, the opu- 
lence and authority of a licentious clergy; ſuch an im- 
menſe quantity of odious materials would ſwell this work 
to an enormous ſize. | 
IT. Thepiety in vogue during this and ſome ſucceedin 


and morals ages conſiſted in building, and embelliſhing churches and 
of this age. chapels, in endowing monaſteries, erecting baſilics, hunt- 


ing after the relicks of ſaints and martyrs, and treating 
them with an exceſſive and abſurd veneration, in procuring 
the interceſſion of the ſaints by rich oblations or ſuperſtitious 
rites, in worſhipping images, in pilgrimages to thoſe places 
which wereeſteemed holy, and chiefly to Pale/tine, and ſuch 
like abſurd and extravagant practices and inſtitutions. 
The pious Chriſtian, and the profligate tranſgreſſor, 
ſhewed equal zeal in the performance of theſe ſuperſtitious 


[ y ] See the treatiſe of this prince, Concerning images, book III. p. 2595 
ed. Heumanni. Of the Greek writers, the reader may conſult MtcCH. 
SYNCELLUS's Confeſſion of faith, publiſhed by MONTFAUCON, in his 
Bbliotbeca Ceiſliniana, p. go : and among the Latins, An expoſition of the 
principal dectrine of the Chriſtian religion, compoſed by BENEDICT, abbot 
of Aniane, and publiſhed by BaLuzivs, in his Miſcellanea, tom. v. 
p. 56; as alſo the Creed of LEO III, publiſhed in the ſame work, 
tem, vii. p. 18. 


ſervices, 
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ſervices, which were looked upon as of the higheſt effi- E N 7. 
cacy in order to the attainment of eternal ſalvation; they VIII. 
were performed by the latter as an expiation for their P AT 11. 
crimes, and a mean of appeaſing an offended deity ; and — 
by the former with a view to obtain, from above, the good 
things of this life, and an eaſy and commodious paſſage to 
life eternal. The true genuine religion of IESUs, if we 
except a few of its doctrines contained in the Creed, was 
utterly unknown in this century, not only to the multi- 
tude in general, but alſo to the doctors of the firſt rank and 
eminence in the church, and the conſequences of this cor- 
rupt ignorance were fatal to the intereſts of virtue, All 
orders of men, regardleſs of the obligations of morality, 
of the duties of the goſpel, and of the culture and improve- 
ment of their minds, ruſhed headlong with a perfect ſecu- 
rity into all ſorts of wickedneſs, from the deluſive hopes, 
that by the interceſſion and prayers of the ſaints, and the 
credit of the prieſts at the throne of God, they would 
eaſily obtain the remiſſion of their enormities, and render 
the deity propitious. This diſmal account of the religion 
and morals of the eighth age? is confirmed by the 
- Unanimous teſtimony of all the hiſtorians who have writ- 
ten concerning that period. | 
III. The Greeks were of opinion, that the holy ſcrip- Exzgettca! 
tures had been ſucceſsfully interpreted and explained by a, 2 
the ancient commentators, and therefore imagined, that . of 
they rendered a moſt important ſervice to the ſtudents 
in divinity, when, without either judgment or choice, 
they extracted and compiled from the works of theſe ad- 
mired ſages their explanatory obſervations on the ſacred 
writings. The commentary of JoRHN DAMAsckNUs, upon 
the epiſtles of St. Paul, which was taken from the 
writings of CHRYSosToM, is alone ſufficient to ferve as 
a proof of the little diſcernment with which theſe com- 
pilations were generally made. EY | 
The Latin expoſitors may be divided into two claſſes, 
according to the different nature of their productions. 
In the firſt, we place thoſe writers who, after the ex- 
ample of the Greeks, employed their Iabour in collecting 
into one body the interpretations and commentaries of the 
ancients. BEDE diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the expoſi- 
tors of this claſs by his explication of the epiſtles of St. 
Paul, drawn from the writings of AUGUSTIN and 
Vor, II. others. 
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CE Nr. others [Z J. Still more eſtimable are the writers of the ſecond 
VIII. claſs, who made uſe of their own penetration and ſagacity 

P AR N U. in inveſtigating the ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures, ſuch as 
——— ALcvin, AMBROSE AUTHPERT, the expoſitors of the 
Revelations, nay and BE DE alſo, who belongs, in reality, 

to both claſſes. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, 

that all theſe commentators were deſtitute of the qualities 

that are eſſential to the ſacred critic ; for we find them in 

their explications neglecting entirely the natural ſenſe of 

the words of ſcripture, and running blind-fold after a 

certain hidden and myſtical meaning, which, to uſe their 

Jargon, they uſually divided into allegorical, anagogical, 

and tropolagical [a] ; and thus they delivered their own raſh 

fictions and crude fancics, as the true and genuine ſenti- 

ments of the ſacred writers. Of this we are furniſhed 

with many examples in ALCUIN's commentary on St. Fohn ; 

BEDE's allegorical illuſtrations of the books of Samuel; and 
CHARLEMAGNE's book concerning images, in which various 

paſſages of the holy ſcriptures are occaſionally explained 
according to the taſte of the times [b]. N 

Charle- IV. The veneration of CHARLEMAGNE for the ſacred 
magne's Writings was carried to ſuch an exceſſive length [e], as 
— — — to perſuade that monarch, that they contained the latent 
Criptures, ſeeds and principles of all arts and ſciences; an opi- 
nion, no doubt, which he early imbibed from the leſſons 

of his preceptor ALCUIN, and the other divines who 
frequented his court (4), Hence the zeal with which 

that prince excited and encouraged the more learned 

among the clergy to direct their pious labours towards the 
illuſtration of the holy ſcriptures. Several laws which 

he publiſhed to encourage this ſpecies of learning are yet 

extant, as alſo various monuments of his deep folicitude 

about the advancement and propagation of Chriſtian 


[Lz] See, for an account of the commentaries of BEDE, RICH, SIMON, 
Critique de la Bibliath, Ecelgſiaſt. de M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 280. See 
alſo BED Explicatio Geneſeos ex patribus in MARTENE's Tbeſaur. Auccdot. 
tom, v. p. 111. 116. 140, and his interpretation of Habakiuk, ibid, 
P+ 295 

155 See CAROLUS Magnus de Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 138. 

5] See the ſame imperial author, book I. p. 84. 91. 123. 127. 
131. 133. 136. 138. 145. 160. 164, 165, &, 
[el Id. De Imaginibus, lib. i. p. 231. 236. 
C4] Jo. Frickxivs Ds Canone Scripture Sacra, p. 184. 
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knowledge [e]. And left the faults that were to beCEN T. 
found in ſeveral places of the Latin tranſlation of the VIII. 
ſcriptures ſhould prove an obſtacle to the execution and Fart 
accompliſhment of his pious views, he employed ALcuin Y N 
in correcting theſe errors, and is ſaid, in the laſt years of 
his life, to have ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in 
the ſame learned and pious work [f]. It is alſo to his 
encouragement and direction, that ſome writers attribute 4 
the firſt German tranſlation of the ſacred writings, though , 
others contend, that this honour is due to his ſon and 
ſucceſlor LEWIS, ſurnamed the MeEtK, 

V. This zeal and induſtry of the emperor contributed, no Miſſs its 
doubt, torouze from their ſloth a lazy and ignorant clergy, . by 

f Are en 5 me im- 

and to raiſe up a ſpirit of application to literary purſuits. ent _ 
We cannot, however, help obſerving, that this laborious — 2 
prince imprudently eſtabliſhed certain cuſtoms, and con- ot that em- 
firmed others, which had a manifeſt tendency to defeat, Pero. 
in a great meaſure, his laudable deſigns of promoting 
Chriſtian knowledge. He confirmed the practice al- 
ready in uſe, of reading and explaining to the people, 
in the public aſſemblies, certain portions only of the 
ſcriptures; and reduced the different methods of wor- 
ſhip followed in different churches into one fixed rule, 
which was to be obſerved with the moſt perfect unifor- | | 
mity in all [g]. Perſuaded alſo that few of the clergy were 


[e] BARONIUS Annal. ad. A. DCCLXXVIII, n. XXVIL Jo, A, 
FAaBRICIUS, Biblioth, Lat. medii ævi, tom i p. 950. JAC, USSERLU>, 
De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul. p. 110. 

1]: A, FaBRICII Bib/. Lat. medii ævi, tom. i. p. 959, USS&- 
RIUS, De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul, p. 110. | 

[el They who imagine that the portions of ſcripture which are ſtill 
explained, every year, to Chriſtians in their religious aſſemblies, were 
ſelected for that purpoſe by the order of CHARLEMAGNE, are un- 
doubtedly miſtaken ; ſince it is manifeſt, that in the preceding ages there 
were certain portions of ſcripture ſet apart for each day of worſhip in 
the greateſt part of the Latin churches, See Jo. HENRI. THAMERL 
Schediaſma ae origine et dignitate fer icoparum gue Evangelia et Epiſiols wulgg 
wvocantur, See alſo J. FRANC. BUDDEI Iſagoge ad Theolegiam, tom. ii. 
p. 1640, It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that CHARLEMAGNE in- 
troduced ſome new regulations into this part of divine ſervice ; for 
whereas, before his time, the Latin churches differed from each other in 
ſeveral circumſtances of the public worſhip, and particulaily in this, that 
the ſame portions of ſcripture were not read and explained in them all, he 
publiſhed a ſolemn edit, commanding all the religious aſſemblies within 
his territories to conform themſelves io the rule of worſhip and divine 


G 2 capable 
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C FE N T. capable of explaining with perſpicuity and judgment the 
viii. portions of ſcripture, which are diſtinguiſhed in the ritual 
PA U. by the name of epiſtle and goſpel, he ordered PAuL 
Draco and ALCvUuIN to compile, from the ancient 
doctors of the church, hemilies, or diſcourſes upon the 
epiſtles and goſpels, which a ſtupid and ignorant. ſet of 
; prieſts were to commit to memory, and recite to the 
people. This gave riſe to that famous collection, which 

went by the title of the homiliarium of Charlemagne [h, 

and which being followed as a model by many productions 

of the ſame kind compoſed by private perſons from a prin- 

ciple of pious zeal, contributed much to nouriſh the in- 

dolence, and to perpetuate the ignorance of a worthleſs 

clergy [i]. The zeal and activity of this great prince 


ſervice eſtabliſhed in the church of Rome, With reſpect to the portions of 
1 (crripture, which we call the ꝙpiſties and geſpels, and which, from the time 
4: of CHARLEMAGNE down to us, continue to be uſed in divine worſhip, 

it is certain that they were read in the church of Rome ſo early as the ſixth 
century. It is alſo certain, that this prince was extremely careful in 
reforming the ſervice of the Latin churches, and appointed the form of 
1 worſhip uſed at Rome to be obſerved in them all. Hence the churches, 
which did not adopt the Roman ritual, have different epiftles and goſpe's 
from thoſe which are uſed by us and the other weſtern churches, who 
were commanded by CHARLEMAGNE to imitate the Roman ſervice, 
The church of Corbetta is an example of this, as may be ſeen in MURa- 
TOR1's Antiz, Ital. tom. iv. p. 836; and alſo the church of Milan, 
which follows the rite of St. AMBROSE. If any are defirous to know 
* what efii/es and goſptis were uſed by the Franks and other weſtern 
C | churches before the time of CHARLEMAGNE, they have only to conſult 
| | the Calendars publiſhed by MARTENE, in his Theſaur. Anecdet, tom. v. 
1 p. 66. the Diſcourſes of BE DE, publiſhed in the ſame work, tom. v. p. 329. 

1 and MABILLON, De Antique Liturgia Gallicana; to all which may be 
1 added PEYRAT, Antiguites de la Chapelle du Roi de France, p. 566. 
| Le] See, for an acequat of this book of Homilies, the learned SEELEN's 
8 | Selecta Litteraria, p. 252. 
| UI] ALAN, abbot of Farfa in Traly, wrote in this century an enormous 
Bok of Hai iet, the Preface to which is publiſhed by BERNARD PEz1vUs, 
in the Tbeſaur. Anecdet, tom. vi. part I. p. 83. In the following age ſeve- 
ral works under the ſame title were compoſed by learned men ; one by 
HAGMO, of Halberſtadt, which is till extant ;z another by RABANUS 
MAURUS, at the requeſt of the emperor LOTHAIRE ; and a third by 
HERIic us, mentioned by PEZ1US in the work above quoted, p. 93. 
All theſe were wrote in Latin. The famous OTTFR1D, of Weiſſenbourg, 
was the firſt who compoſed a Book of Homilies in the Teutonic language; 
for an account of this work, which was written in the ninth century, 
fee LAMBECIUS, De Bibliatheca Vindobin, Auguſta, tom. ii, cap. v. 
P- 419» | 
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did not ſtop here; for he ordered the lives of the principal c x x T, 
ſaints, to be written in a moderate volume, of which VII. 
copies were diſperſed throughout his dominions, that the P AA T II. 
people might have in the dead, examples of piety and 
virtue, which were no where to be found among the liv- 
ing. All theſe projects and deſigns were certainly formed 
and executed with upright and pious intentions, and, con- 
ſidering the ſtate of things in this century, were, in ſe- 
veral reſpects, both uſeful and neceſſary; they, however, 
contrary to the emperor's intention, contributed, un- 
doubtedly, to encourage the prieſts in their criminal ſloth, 
and their ſhameful neglect of the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. 
For the greateſt part of them employed their time and 
labour only upon thoſe parts of the ſacred writings, 
which the emperor had appointed to be read in the churches 
and explained to the people; and never attempted to ex- 
erciſe their capacities upon the reſt of the divine word. 
The greateſt part of the clergy alſo, inſtead of compo- 
ſing themſelves the diſcourſes they recited in public, con- 
fined themſelves to their book of homilies, that was pub- 
liſhed by the authority of their ſovereign, and thus let 
their talents lie uncultivated and unemployed. 

VI. None of the Latins carried their theological en- The ſtate 
terprizes ſo far as to give a complete, connected, and ac- of didactic 
curate ſyſtem of the various doctrines of Chriſtianity, It econ. 
would be abſurd to comprehend under this title the vari- 
ous diſcourſes concerning the perſon and nature of Cyr1sT, 
which were deſigned to refute the errors of FELIX [4] and 
ELI1PAND, or to combat the opinions, which were now 
ſpread abroad concerning the origin of the Holy Ghoſt 
LJ, and ſeveral other points; ſince theſe diſcourſes afford 
no proofs either of preciſion or diligence in their authors. 

The labours and induſtry of the divines of this age were 
totally employed in collecting the opinions and authorities 


{KF [4] The doctrine taught by FELIX, biſhop of Urge//a, and his 
diſciple ELIPAND, archbiſhop of Toledo, was, that JESUS CHRIST was 
the ſon of God not by nature, but by adoption. This doArine was alſo 
intimately connected with the Neſtorian hypotheſis, and was condemned, 
in this century, by the ſynod of Rati/ben, and the councils of Francfort 
and Frioul, | 

] The errer now publiſhed relating to the Holy Ghoſt was, that 
It proceeded from the father on/y, and not from the father and the ſon. 
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CEN T of the fathers, by whom are meant the theological wri- 
VII. ters of the firſt fix centuries; and ſo blind and ſervile was 
PNA r I. their veneration for theſe doctors, that they regarded their 
diccates as infallible, and their writings as the boundaries 
of truth, beyond which reaſon was not permitted to puſh its 
reſearches. The Iriſh or Hibernians, who in this century 
| were known by the name of Scots, were the only divines 
| who refuſed to diſhonour their reaſon by ſubmitting it im- 
plicitly to the dictates of authority. Naturally ſubtile 
and ſagacious, they applied their philoſophy, ſuch as it 
was, to the illuſtration of the with and doctrines of re- 
ligion; a method which was almoſt generally abhorred 
and exploded in all other nations [n]. 


FR — 
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[m] That the Hibernians, who were called Scots in this century, were 
| lovers of learning, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in theſe times of igno- 
5 rance, by the culture of the ſciences beyond all the other European na - 
tions, travelling through the moſt diſtant lands both with a view to 
improve and to communicate their knowledge, is a fact with which I 
have long been acquainted, as we ſee them, in the moſt authentic re 
cords ef antiquity, diſcharging, with the higheſt reputation and ap- 
plauſe, the function of doctor in France, Ce mary, and Italy, both during 
this and the flowing century. But that theſe Hibernians were the 
. firft teachers of the ſcholaſlic thev/ogy in Eurqpe, and ſo early as the 
eighth century illuſtrated the doctrines of religion by the principles of 
philoſophy, 1 learned but lately from the teſtimony of BENEDICT, abbot 
of Aniane, in the province of Languedoc, who lived in this period, and ſome 
of whoſe productions are publiſhed by BaLuzivs, in the fifth volume 
of his Miſcellanea. This learned abbot, in his Letter to Guarnanits, p. 54+ 
expreſſes himſelf thus: © Apud modernos ſcholaiticos (i. e. public 
« teachers, or ſchool-maſters) maxime apud Scoros eft ſyllogiſmus 
*© delufionis, ut dicant, Trinitatem, ficut perſonarum, ita eſſe ſubſtan. 
** tiarum;”* (by this it appears that the Iriſh divines made uſe of a cer- 
tain ſyllogiſm, which BENEDICT calls delaſive, i, e. fallacious and ſopiſti- 
cal, to demonſtrate that the perſons in the Godhead were ſubſtances : a 
eaptious ſyllogiſm this, as we may fee from what follows, and alfo every 
way proper to throw the ignorant into the greateſt perplexity) “ qua- 
© tenus fi adſenſerit illectus auditor, Trinitatem eſſe trium ſubſtantiarum 
Deum, trium derogetur cultor Deorum : fi autem abnuerit, perſo- 
** narum denegator culpetur.“ It was with this miſerable piece of 
ſophiſtry, that theſe ſubtile divines puzzled and tormented their diſciples 
and hearers, accuſing thoſe of Tritheiſm, who admitted their argument, 
and caſting the reproach of Sabellianiſm upon thoſe who rejected it, For 
thus they reaſoned, or rather quibbled ; ** You muſt either affirm or den 
«© that the Three Perſons in the Deity are Three Subſtances, If you affirm 
it, you are undoubtedly a Titbeiſt, and worſhip Three Gods: if you 
deny it, this denial implies that they are not three diſtin& perſons, 
and thus you fall into Sabel ianiſm. BEN EDIC H condemns this Hi- 
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The Greeks were not fo deſtitute of ſyſtematical di- ENT. 
vines as the Latins. JohN DAMAscENUS compoſed a VIII. 
complete body of the Chriſtian doctrine in a ſcientifical PA AN II. 


method, under the title of Four Books concerning the Or- 
thodox Faith. The two kinds of Theology, which the 
Latins termed ſcholaſtic and didactic, were united in this 
laborious performance, in which the author not only ex- 
plains the doctrines he delivers by ſubtile and profound 
reaſoning, but alſo confirms his explications by the au- 
thority of the ancient doctors. This book was received 
among the Greeks with the higheſt applauſe, and was 
ſo exceſſively admired, that at length it came to be ac- 
knowledged among that people as the only rule of divine 
truth. 83 however, complain of this applauded 
writer, as having conſulted more, in his theological ſyſ- 
tem, the conjectures of human reaſon, and the opinions 
of the ancients, than the genuine dictates of the ſacred 
oracles, and of having, in conſequence of this method, 
deviated from the true ſource and the eſſential principles 
of theology [n]. To the work of DAMAscEN Us now 
mentioned we may add his Sacred Parallels, in which he 
has collected, with uncommon care and induſtry, the 
opinions of the ancient doCtors concerning the various 
points of the Chriſtian religion. We may, therefore, 
look upon this writer as the THOMAS and LomBaRD of 
the Greeks, 


VII. None of the moral writers of this century at- Moral wri- 
tempted forming a complete ſyſtem of the duties and vir- ters. 


tues of the Chriſtian life. oN, ſurnamed CaRPATHIUS, 
a Greek writer, compoſed ſome exhortatory diſcourſes, in 
which there are ſcarcely any marks of judgment or genius, 
Among the monaſtic orders nothing was reliſhed, but the 


bernian ſubtilty, and ſeverely animadverts upon the introduction of it 
into theology ; he alſo recommends in its place that amiable ſimplicity 
that is ſo conformable to the nature and genius of the goſpel: “ Sed 
„ hc de fide (ſays he) et omnis calliditatis verſutia ſimplicitate fidei 
«© catholicz eſt puritate vitanda, non captioſa interjectione linguarum, 
«4 ſceva impactione interpolanda.” From hence it appears, that the 
philoſophical or ſcholaſtic theology among the Latins is of more ancient 
date than is commonly imagined. | | 


{n] Jo. HenR. HOTTINGER. Bibliothecar. Quadripart. lib, iii. cap. ii. 


53. P. 372, Marr. Cnguxtrius, De uſu c utilitate Locor, Commun, 
p. 26. EM ; | 
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c E N r. enthuſiaſtic ſtrains of the Myſtics, and the doctrines of 


VIII. 


PAR Y II. 


Contro ver- 
nes. 


Dioxvsius the Areopagite, their pretended chief, whoſe 
ſuppoſititious writings were interpreted and explained by 
OHANNES DARENS1s out of complaiſance to the monks 
bY The Latin writers confined their labours in morali- 
ty to ſome general precepts concerning virtue and vice, 
that ſeemed rather deſtined to regulate the external actions 
of Chriſtians, than to purify their inward principles, or 
to fix duty upon its proper foundations. Their ,precepts 
alſo, ſuch as they were, and their manner of explaining 
them, had now imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the Peripa- 
tetic philoſophy, as appears from certain treatiſes of BEDE, 
and the treatiſe of ALCUIN, concerning virtue and vice [p]. 
That the people, however, might be animated to the 
uurſuit of virtue by the commanding power of example, 
EDE, FLoRUs, ALcUin, MARCELLINUs, AMBROSE 
AUTHPERT, and others, employed their pious induſtry in 
writing the lives of ſuch as had been eminent for their 

piety, and worthy deeds. 

VIII. The controverſies that turned upon the main and 
eſſential points of religion were, during this century, 
few in number, and ſcarcely any of them managed with 
tolerable ſagacity or judgment. The greateſt part of the 
Greeks were involved in the diſpute concerning images, 
in which their reaſonings were utterly deſtitute of preci- 
ſion and perſpicuity; while the Latins employed their 
chief zeal and induſtry in confuting and extirpating the 
doctrine of ELIPAND concerning the perſon of CHRIST. 
2 DauaAsckNus expoſed the errors of all the dit- 
erent ſects in a ſhort, but uſeful and intereſting, treatiſe 
he alſo attacked the Manichzans and Neſtorians with a 
particular vehemence, and even went ſo far in his pole- 
mic labours as to combat the erroneous doctrine of the 
Saracens. In theſe compoſitions we find ſeveral proofs of 
ſubtilty and genius, but yery little of that clearneſs and 
ſimplicity that conſtitute the chief merit of polemic wri- 
tings. The Jews were left almoſt unmoleſted, as the 
Chriſtians were ſufficiently employed by the controverſies 


Le] Jos. Simon ASSEMANNI Bisliotb. Oriental. Vatican, tom. ii. 
p. 1299. 

Le] This treatiſe is extant in the works of ALCUIN, publiſhed by 
QUESCETANVS, tom. ii, p. 1218. | | 
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that had ariſen among themſelves: ANASTASIUS, abbotc ENT. 
of Paleſtine, made, however, ſome attempts to ſubdue. VIII. 
the infidelity of that obſtinate people. PARTI 
IX. Of all the controverſies which agitated and per- n 
plexed the Chriſtian church during this century, that of te dt 
which aroſe concerning the worſhip of images in Greece, pute con- 
and was carried from thence into both the eaſtern and cerning the 
weſtern provinces, was the moſt unhappy and pernicions Vine * 
in its conſequences. The firſt ſparks of, this terrible? 
flame, that had like to have proved fatal both to the in- 
tereſts of religion and government, had already appeared 
under the reign of PHiLLIPIcus BARDANES, who was 
created emperor of the Greeks a little after the com- 
mencement of this century. This prince, with the con- 
fent of JoHN patriarch of Conſtantinople, ordered a picture, 
which repreſented the ſixth general council, to be pulled 
down from its place in the church of St. Sophia, A. D. 
12; becauſe this council had condemned the Monothe- 
ites, whoſe cauſe the emperor eſpouſed with the greateſt 
ardor and vehemence, Nor did BARDANEs ſtop here; 
but ſent immediately an order to Rome to remove all 
images of that nature from the churches and other places 
of worſhip. His orders, however, were far from being re- 
ceived with ſubmiſſion, or producing their deſigned effect; 
on the contrary, CONnSTANTINE, the Roman pontiff, not 
only rejected, by a formal proteſt, the imperial edict, but 
reſolved to expreſs his contempt of it by his actions as well 
as his words: He ordered {ix pictures, repreſenting the 
ſix general councils, to be placed in the porch of Sz. 
Peter's church; and, that no aCt of rebellion or arrogance 
might be left unemployed, he aſſembled a council at 
Rome, in which he cauſed the emperor himſelf to be con- 
demned as an apoſtate from the true religion. Theſe 
firſt tumults were quelled by a revolution, which, the 
year following, deprived BARDANES of the imperial 
throne []. 
X. The diſpute, however, broke out with redoubled Its progreſs 


fury under Leo the Iſaurian, a prince of the greateſt re- CO 
- 
[7] See FRED, SPANHEM11 Hiſtoria imaginum reſtituta, which is pub- ian. 


liſhed in the ſecond volume of his works, and alſo printed apart. 
MAIMBOURG*s Hiſtory of this controverſy, which is full of the moſt 
abſurd and malignant fictions. MURATORI Annali d' Italia, tom. iv, 
P · 231. 4 | 
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were both violent and durable. LEO, unable to bear any 


PART H. longer the exceſſive height to which the Grreks carried 


their ſuperſtitious attachment to the worſhip of images, 
and the ſharp railleries and ſerious reproaches, which this 
idolatrous ſervice drew upon the Chriſtians from the Jews 
and Saracens, determined, by the moſt vigorous proceed- 
ings, to root out at once this growing evil. For this pur- 
poſe he iſſued put an edict, A. D. 726, by which it was 
ordered, not only that the worſhip of images ſhould be 
abrogated and relinquiſhed, but alſo that all the images, 
except that of CHRIS Tr's crucifixion, ſhould be removed 
out of the churches []. In this proceeding the emperor 
acted more from the impulſe of his natural character, 
which was warm and vehement, than from the dictates of 
prudence, which avoids precipitancy where prejudices are 
to be combated, and deſtroys and mines inveterate ſuper- 
ſtitions rather by low and imperceptible attacks, than by 
open and violent aſſaults. The imperial edict produced 
ſuch effects, as might have been expected from the frantic 
enthuſiaſm of a ſuperſtitious people. A civil war broke out 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago, ravaged a part of Afia, 
and afterwards reached /taly, The people, partly from 
their own- ignorance, but principally in conſequence of 
the perfidious ſuggeſtions of the prieſts and monks, who 
had artfully rendered the worſhip of images a ſource of 
opulence to their churches and cloiſters, were led to re- 
gard the emperor as an apoſtate, and hence they conſidered 
themſelves as freed from their oath of allegiance, and 
from all the obligations that attach ſubjects to their law- 
ful ſovereign. 


(] In this account of the imperial edit, Dr. MosSHe1M fol- 
lows the opinions of BARON LUSs, FLEURY, and LE SUER. Others 
affirm, with more probability, that this famous edi& did not enjoin che 
pulling down images every where and caſting them out of the churches, 
but only prohibited the paying to them any kind of adoration or wor- 
ſhip. It would ſeem as if LEO was not, at firſt, averſe to the uſe 
of images, as ornaments, or even as helps to devotion and memory z 


for at the ſame time that he forbid them to be worſhipped, he or- 


dered them to be placed higher in the churches, ſay ſome, to avoid. 
this adoration z but afterwards finding that they were the occaſion 
of idolatry, he had them removed from the churches and broken, 

* 


* 
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XI. The Roman pontiffs GREGoRry I, and II, were the e E N T. 
authors and ringleaders of theſe civil commotions and VIII. 
inſurrections in /taly, The former, upon the emperor's F A T 1 
refuſing to revoke his edict againſt images, declared him, ue con. 
without heſitation, unworthy of the name and privileges teſts be- 
of a Chriſtian, and thus excluded him from the commu- tween the 
nion of the church; and no ſooner was this formidable Partiſans of 
ſentence made public, than the Romans, and other Italian — 
provinces, that were ſubject to the Grecian empire, vio- [oncdui, 
lated their allegiance, and riſing in arms either maſſacred and their 
or baniſhed all the emperor's deputies and officers. LEO oppoſers. 
exaſperated by theſe inſolent proceedings, reſolved to chaſ- da. 7 
tiſe the Italian rebels, and to make the haughty pontiff c. 
feel, in a particular manner, the effects of his reſentment; 
but he failed in the attempt. Doubly irritated by this 
diſappointment, he vented his fury againſt images, and 
their worſhippers, in the year 7 30, in a much more terrible 
manner than he had hitherto done; for, in a council aſ- 
ſembled at Conſtantinople, he degraded from his office GER- 
MANUS, the biſhop of that imperial city, who was a pa- 
tron of images, put ANASTASIUS in his place, ordered 
all the images to be publicly burnt, and inflicted a variety 
of ſevere puniſhments upon ſuch as were attached to that 
idolatrous worſhip. "Theſe rigorous meaſures divided the 
Chriſtian church into two violent factions, whoſe conteſts 
were carried on with an ungoverned rage, and produced 
nothing but mutual inveCtives, crimes, and aſſaſſinations. 
Of theſe factions the one adopted the adoration and worſhip 
of images, and were on that account called Iconoduli or 
Iconolatræ; while the other maintained that ſuch worſhip 
was unlawful, and that nothing was more worthy of the 
zeal of Chriſtians than to demoliſh and deſtroy thoſe ſta- 
tues and pictures, that were the occaſions and objects of 
this groſs idolatry, and hence they were diſtinguiſhed by 
the titles of Iconomachi and Icanoclaſſk. The furious zeal, 
which GREGoRry II had ſhewn in defending the odious 
ſuperſtition of image-worſhip, was not only imitated 
but even ſurpaſſed by his ſucceſſor, who was the IId 
pontiff of that name; and though, at this diſtance of 
time, we are not acquainted with all the criminal circum=- 
ſtances that attended the intemperate zeal of theſe inſo- 
lent prelates, yet we know ith the utmoſt certainty, that 

it 
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C E N T,it was owing to their extravagant attachment to image- 

vill. worſhip that the Italian provinces were torn from the 
P AE x H. Grecian empire [5]. 

Their oro. XII. CONSTANTINE, to whom the furious tribe of the 

pro-. . ; 

greſs f nen had given by way of deriſion the name 

Conſtan- of COPRONYMUS [J, ſucceeded his father LEO in the 

tine Copro- empire A. D. 741, and, animated with an equal zeal and 

mus.  ardour againſt the new idolatry, employed all his influ- 

ence in extirpating and aboliſhing the worſhip of images 

in oppoſition to the vigorous efforts of the Roman pontitts, 

and the ſuperſtitious monks. His manner of proceeding 

was attended with greater marks of equity and modera- 

tion, than had appeared in the meaſures purſued by LEO; 

for, knowing the reſpect which the Greeks had for the 

deciſions of general councils, whoſe authority they con- 


[s] The Greek writers tell us, that both the GRECORIES carried 
their inſolence ſo far as to excommunicate LEO and his ſon CONSTAN- 
TINE, to diſſolve the obligation of the oath of allegiance, which the 
people of Italy had taken to theſe princes, and to prohibit their paying 
tribute to them, or ſhewing them any marks of ſubmiſſion and obedi · 
ence. Theſe facts are alſo acknowledged by many of the partiſans of the 
Roman pontiffs, ſuch as BARON ius, SIGONIUs De Regno Italiz, and 
their numerous followers, On the other hand, ſome learned writers, 
particularly among the French, alleviate confiderably the crime of the 
GREG@RIES, and poſitively deny that they either excommunicated the 
emperors abovementioned, or called off the people from their duty and 
allegiance. See LAUNOIUS, Epiſtolar. lib. vii. Ep. vii. p. 456. tom. v. 
opp. par, II, NATAL ALEXANDER, Select. Hiſtor. Ecclefiaſt. Capit. 
Sec, viii. Diſſert. i. p. 456, PETR, de MARCA, Concordia Sacerdotii et 
Inperii, lib. iii. cap. xi. BOSSUET, Defenſ, Declarationis Cleri Gallic, de 
Poteſtate Fccleſ. par. I. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 197. GIANNONE, Hiſtoire 
Civile de Naples, tom. i. p. 400. All theſe found their opinions, con- 
cerning the conduct of the GREGORIES, chiefly upon the authority of 
the Latin writers, ſuch as AN AS TASIUs, Paul DEacon, and others, 
who ſeem to have known nothing of that audacious inſolence, with 
which theſe pontiffs are ſaid to have oppoſed the emperors, and even 
reprefent them as having given ſeveral marks of their ſubmiſſion and 
obedience to the imperial authority. Such are the contrary accounts of 
the Greek and Latin writers; and the moſt prudent uſe we can make 
of them is, to ſuſpend our judgment with reſpe& to a matter, which 
the obſcurity that covers the hiſtory of this period, renders it impoſſible 
to clear up. All that we can know with certainty is, that the zeal of 
the two pontiffs abovementioned for the worſhip of images, furniſhed 
to the people of Italy the occaſion of falling from their allegiance to the 
Grecian emperors, 

ele] This nick name was given to CONSTANTINE, from his 
having defiled the ſacred font at his baptiſm, | 

ſidered 
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fidered as ſupreme and unlimited in religious matters, he c E N T, 
aſſembled at Conflantinople, A. D. 754, a council compoſed VIII. 
of the eaſtern biſhops, in order to have this important P AA Y I. 
queſtion examined with the utmoſt care, and decided with 
5 wiſdom, ſeconded by a juſt and lawful authority, This 
'q aſſembly, which the Greeks regard as the ſeventh œcumeni- 
| cal council, gave judgment, as was the cuſtom of thoſe 
times, in favour of the opinion embraced by the emperor, 
and folemnly condemned the worſhip and alſo the uſe of 
images [uy], But this deciſion was not ſufficient to van- 
quiſh the blind obſtinacy of ſuperſtition z many adhered 
ſtill to their idolatrous worſhip, and none made a more 
turbulent reſiſtance to the wiſe decree of this council than 
the monks, who ſtill continued to excite commotions in 
the ſtate, and to blow the flames of ſedition and rebellion 
among the people. Their malignity was, however, cha- 
ſtiſed by CoONSTANTINE, who, filled with a juſt indig- 
nation at their ſeditious practices, puniſhed ſeveral of 
them in an exemplary manner, and by new laws ſet 
bounds to the violence of monaſtic rage. LEO IV, who, 
after the death of ConsSTANTINE, was declared emperor 
A. D. 775, adopted the ſentiments of his father and 
grandfather, and purſued the meaſures which they had | 
concerted for the extirpation of idolatry out of the Chriſ- _ b 
tian church; for having perceived that the worſhippers of | 
images could not be engaged by mild and gentle proceed- 
ings to abandon this ſuperſtitious practice, he had recourſe. 
to the coercive influence of penal laws. 
XIII, A cup of poiſon, adminiftered by the impious unter 
counſel of a perfidious ſpouſe, deprived LEO IV. of his Irene, 
life A. D. 780, and rendered the idolatrous cauſe of 
images triumphant. The profligate IRENE, after having 
thus accompliſhed the death of her huſband, held the 
reins of empire during the minority of her ſon ConsTAN=- 
TINE ; and, to eſtabliſh her authority on more ſolid foun- 
dations, entered into an alliance with ApRIAN, biſhop of 
Rome, A. D. 786, and ſummoned a council at Nice in 
f Bithynia, which is known by the title of the ſecond Nicene 


CF («) The authority of this council is not acknowledged by the Ro- 
man catholicks, no more than the obligation of the ſecond commandment, 
which they have prudenily ſtruck out of the decalogue. 


council. 
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CENT. cuncil. In this aſſembly the imperial laws concerning 
vim. the new idolatry were abrogated, the deerees of the council 
PART H. of Conflantinople reverſed, the worſhip of images and of 
the croſs reſtored, and ſevere puniſhments denounced 
againſt ſuch-as maintained that God was the only object of 
religious adoration. It is impoſſible to imagine any thing 
more ridiculous and trifling than the arguments upon 
which the biſhops, aſſembled in this council, founded 
their decrees [w]. The authority, however, of theſe 
decrees was held ſacred by the Romans, and the Greeks 
conſidered in the light of parricides and traitors all ſuch 
as refuſed to ſubmit to them. The other enormities of 
the flagitious IRENE, and her deſerved fate, cannot, with 
propriety, be treated of here. 
Thecoun- XIV. In theſe violent conteſts, the moſt of the Latins, 
cit of ſuch as the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, ſeemed to 
Francfort, ſteer a middle way between the oppoſite tenets of the con- 
tending parties. They were of opinion that images might 

be lawfully preſerved, and even placed in the churches, but, 

at the ſame time, they looked upon all worſhip of them 

as highly injurious and offenſive to the Supreme Being | x]. 

Such, particularly, were the ſentiments of CHARLE- 

MAGNE, who diftinguiſhed himſelf in this important con- 

troverſy. By the advice of the French biſhops, who 


were no friends to this ſecond council of Nice, he ordered 


ſome learned and judicious divine to compoſe Four Books 
concerning images, which he ſent, in the year 790, to ADRI- 
AN, the Roman pontiff, with a view to engage him to. 
withdraw his approbation of the decrees of that council. 
In this performance the reaſons alledged by the Nicene 
biſhops to juſtify the worſhip of images, are refuted with 
great accuracy and ſpirit [py]. They were not, however, 


(w] MarT, CHEMNITIUS, Examen Cancilii Tridentini, par. iv. loc. i. 


cap. v. p. 52. LENFANT, Preſerwatif contre la Reunion avec le Siege de la 
Rome, par. iii. lettre Xvii. p. 446. 

[x] The averſion the Britons had to the worſhip of images may be 
ſeen in SPELMAN ad Concilia Magne Britannia, tom. i. p. 73+ 

[y ] The books of CHARLEMAGNE concerning Images, which 
deſerve an attentive perufal, are yet extantz and when they were 
become extremely ſcarce, were republiſhed at Hanover in à vo in 
1731, by the celebrated CHRISTOPHER, AUS. HrUMAN, who 
enriched this edition with a learned Preface, Theſe books are 
adorned with the venerable name of CHARLEMAGNE; but it is 
eaſy to pexceive that they ate the production of a ſcholaſtic divine, 
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95 
left without defence; ADRIAN, who was afraid of-ac-C ENT. 


knowledging even an emperor for his mafter, compoſed VIII. 


an anſwer to the Four Books mentioned above, but neither 
his arguments, nor his authority, were ſufficient to ſup- 
port the ſuperſtition he endeavoured to maintain; for, in 
the year 794, CHARLEMAGNE aſſembled, at Francfort 
on the Maine, a council of three hundred biſhops, in or- 
der to re-examine this important queſtion; in which the 
opinion contained in the Four Books was ſolemnly con- 
firmed, and the worſhip of images unanimouſly condemned 
{z]. From hence we may conclude, that in this century 
the Latins deemed it neither impious, nor_unlawful, to 
difſent from the opinion of the Roman pontiff, and even 
to charge that prelate with error. 8 oe 


XV. While the controverſy concerning images was at The con- 
its height, a new Conteſt aroſe among the Latins and rings Ho 
Greeks about the ſource from whence the Holy Crhoft _ ic 

. — — » 3 erlVaticon 
proceeded, The Latins affirmed, that this divine ſpirit ,f the Ho- 


proceeded from the father and the ſon; the Greeks, on ly Ghoſt, : 


the contrary, afferted, that it proceeded from the father 


only. The origin of this controverſy is covered with 


perplexity and doubt. It is, however, certain, that it 
was agitated in the council of Gentilli, near Paris, A. D. 

67, in preſence of the emperor's legates [a], and from 
this we may conclude, with a high degree of probability, 
that it re in Greece at that time When the conteſt about 
images was carried on with the greateſt vehemence. In 
this controverſy the Latins alledged, in favour of their 
opinion, the creed of Con/tantinople, which the Spaniards 
and French had ſucceſſively corrupted (upon what oc- 
caſion is not well known) by adding the words filzeque in 


and not of an emperor. Several learned men have conjectuted, that 


CHARLEMAGNE compoſed theſe books with the aſſiſtance of his pre- 
ceptor ALCUIN ; ſee HEUMANN1 Pref. p. 51, and Bus AU Hiſtoria 
Imperit German, tom, i. p. 490. This conjeQure, though far from 
being contemptible, cannot be admitted without heſitation 3 ſince AL- 
CUIN was in Eng/and when theſe books were compoſed. We learn from 
the hiſtory of his life, that he went into England A. D. 789, and did 
not return from thence before 7932. 

[z] This event is treated with a degree of candour not more laudable, 
than ſurpriſing, by MABILLON, in Pref. ad Seculum iv. Acferum SS. 
Ord. Benedick. part V. See alſo Jo. GBORG. DORSCHEUS, Cellat. ad 
Cuncilium Francefordienſe, Argentor. 1649. in 4to. 

La] See LE COINTE Annales Eccleſ. Francorum, tom. v. p. 698, 
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C EN T. that part of it which contained the doctrine concerning 

VIII. the Holy Ghoſt, The Greeks, on the other hand, made 
PARTI. Joud complaints of this criminal attempt of the Latins to 
corrupt by a manifeſt interpolation a creed, which ſerved 
as a rule of doctrine for the church univerſal, and de- 
clared this attempt impudent and facrilegious. Thus 
the diſpute changed at length its object, and was transfer- 
red from the matter to the interpolated word above men- 
tioned [5]: in the following century it was carried on 
with ſtill greater vehemence, and added new fuel to the 
diſſenſions which already portended a ſchiſm between the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches [o]. | 
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CHAP, IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this century. | 


. T H E religion of this century conſiſted almoſt en- 
multiplied, tirely in a motley round of external rites and cere- 
monies, We are not, therefore, to wonder that more 
zeal and diligence were employed in multiplying and re- 


. L] Learned men generally imagine that this controverſy began about 
the word filiogque, which ſome of the Latins had added to the Creed that 
had been drawn up by the council of Conftantineple, and that from the 
word the diſpute proceeded to the d&rine itſelf ; fee MABILLON, A. 
Santtor. Ord. Bened. Sec. iv. par, I. Pref. p. iv. who is followed by 
many in this opinion. But this opinion is certainly erroneous, The 
doctrine was the firſt ſubje of controverſy, which afterwards extended 
to the word liogue, conſidered by the Greeks as a manifeſt interpolation, 
Among other proofs of this, the council of Gentilli ſhews evidently, that 
the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit had been, for a conſiderable time, 
the ſubject of controverſy, when the diſpute aroſe about the word now 
mentioned. Paci, in his Critica in Baronium, tom, iii. p. 323, is of 
opinion, that this controverſy had both its date and its occaſion from the 
diſpute concerning images : for when the Latins treated the Greeks as 
heretics, on account of their oppoſition to tmage-worſhip, the Greeks, in 
their turn, charged the Latins alſo with hereſy, on account of their main - 
taining that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the father and the fon. The 
learned eritic has, however, advanced this opinion without ſufficient procf, 
and we mult therefore conſider it as no more than a probable conjecture. 

[e] See PITHOE1 Hift. controv. de proceſſione Spiritus S. at the end of 
his Cedex Canon, Eccleſ. Reman, p. 355, LE QUIEN, Oriens Chriſtian, 
rom, iii. p. 354. GER. J. Voss1Us, De Tribus Symbolis, Diff. iii. 
p. 65: and above all, Jo. GEroRG, WALCHIUS, Hiſfter, Controv. de 
Proceſſ.one Sj iritus S. publiſhed in & vo at Jena in 1751. 


gulating 
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gulating theſe outward marks of a ſuperſtitious devotion, CENT. 


than in correcting the vices and follies of men, in en- 


lightening their underſtandings, and forming their hearts. PART II. 


The adminiſtration of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 
per, which was deemed the moſt ſolemn and important 
branch of divine worſhip, was now every where embel- 
liſhed, or rather deformed, with a variety of ſenſeleſs 
fopperies, which deſtroyed the beautiful fimplicity of that 
affecting and ſalutary inſtitution, We allo find manifeſt 
traces in this century of that ſuperſtitious cuſtom of cele- 
brating what were called /z/itary maſſes [4], though it be 
difficult to decide whether they were inſtituted by a pub- 
lic law, or introduced by the authority of private perſons 
ſe]. Be that as it may, this ſingle cuſtom is ſufficient to 
give us an idea of the ſuperſtition and darkneſs that fat 
brooding over the Chriſtian church in this ignorant age, 
and renders it unneceſſary to enter into a further detail of 
the abſurd rites with which a deſigning prieſthood continued 


to disfigure the religion of JESUS. 


II. CHARLEMAGNE ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtem this tor- Charie- 


rent of ſuperſtition, which gathered force from day to magnes 
zeal for the 

0 : : rites of the 

the worſhip of images, there are other circumſtances that church of 


bear teſtimony to his intentions in this matter, ſuch as Rane. 


day; for not to mention the zeal with which he oppoſed 


his preventing the multiplication of feſtivals, by reducing 
them to a fixed and limited number, his prohibiting the 
ceremony of conſecrating the church bells by the rite of 
holy aſperſion, and other eccleſiaſtical laws of his enact- 
ing, which redound to his honour. Several circum- 
ſtances, however, concurred to render his deſigns abor- 
tive, and to blaſt the ſucceſs of his worthy purpoſes, and 
none more than his exceſſive attachment to the Roman 
pontiffs, who were the patrons and protectors of thoſe 
who exerted themſelves in the cauſe of ceremonies. This 


(FP [4] Solitary or private maſſes were thoſe that were celebrated by 
the prieſt alone in behalf of ſovls detained in purgatory, a+ well as upon 
ſome other particular occaſions. Theſe maſſes were prohibited by the 
laws of the church, but they were a rich ſuurce of profit to the clergy. 
They were condemned by the canons of a ſynod aſſembled at Mentæ 
under CHARLEMAGNE, as criminal innovations, and as the fruits of 
avarice and floth. 

ſe] See CHARLEMAGNE's book concerning Images, p 2453 28 alſo 
GEORGE CAL1XTU5, De Mis Selitariis, & 12. 
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vehement paſſion for the lordly pontiff was inherited by 
the great prince, of whom we are now ſpeaking, from his 
father PEPI N, who had already commanded the manner 
of ſinging, and the kind of church-muſic in uſe at Rome 
to be obſerved every where in all Chriſtian churches, It 
was in conformity with his example, and in compliance 
with the repeated and importunate ſolicitation of the 
pontiff ApRIAn, that CHARLEMAGNE laboured to bring 
all the Latin churches to follow, as their mode], the 
church of Rome, not only in the article now mentioned, 
but alſo in the whole form of their worſhip, in every cir- 
cumſtance of their religious fervice lf ]. Several churches 
however, among which thoſe of Milan and Corbetta diſ- 
tinguiſhed themfelves eminently, abſolutely rejected this 
propoſal, and could neither be brought by perſuaſion nar 
violence to change their uſual method of worſhip, 


„„ * 


HAT. . 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the Church 
during this century. 


| T HE Arians, Manicheans, and Marcionites, though. 

often depreſſed by the force of penal laws and the 
power of the ſecular arm, gathered ftrength in the eaſt 
amidſt the tumults and diviſions with which the Grecian 
empire was perpetually agitated, and drew great numbers 
into the profeſſion of their opinions [g]. The Monothe- 
lites, to whoſe cauſe the emperor PHILIPPICUS, and many 
others of the firſt rank and dignity were moſt zealous well- 
wiſhers, regained their credit in ſeveral places. The 
condition alſo of both the Neſtorians and Monophylites 
was caſy and agreeable under the dominion of the Ara- 
bians; their power and influence was conſiderable ; nor 
were they deſtitute of means of weakening the Greeks 
their irreconcilable adverſaries, and of ſpreading their 
doctrines, and multiplying every where the number of 
their adhcrents, 


[V] See CHARLEMAGNE's Treatiſe concerning Images, book I. p. 52. 
EGI AD, De vita Caroli Magri, cap. 26. p. 94. edit. Beſſe!ii. 

g] In Europe alſo Arianiſm prevailed greatly among the barbarous 
nations that embraced the Chriſtian faith, 
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II. In the church which BoNIFACE had newly etected e EN r. 
in Germany, he himſelf tells us, that there were many VIII. 
perverſe and erroneous reprobates, who had no true no- FAA I II. 
tion of religion, and his friends and adherents confirm Sum 
this aſſertion. But the teſtimony both of the one and and Adal- 
the others is undoubtedly partial, and unworthy of cre- bert. 
dit; fince it appears from the moſt evident proofs, that 
the perſons here accuſed of errors and hereſies were Iriſh 
and French divines, who refuſed that blind ſubmiſhon to 
the church of Nome, which BoNIFACE was ſo zealous to 
propagate every where. ADALBERT a Gaul, and CLE- 

MENT a native of Ireland, were the perſons whoſe oppo- 
ſition gave the moſt trouble to the ambitious legate, The 
former got himſelf conſecrated biſhop without the con- 
ſent of BONIFACE, excited ſeditions and tumults among 
the eaſtern Francs, and appears, indeed, to have been 
both flagitious in his conduct and erroneous in his opini- 
ons; among other irregularities, he was the forger [Y] 
of a letter to the human race, which was faid to have 
been written by JesUs CHRIST, and to have been car- 
ried from heaven by the arch-angel MicHAEL [7]. As to 
CLEMENT, his character and ſentiments were maliciouſly 
miſrepreſented, ſince it appears, by the beſt and moſt 
authentic accounts, that he was much better acquainted 
with the true principles and doctrines of Chriſtianity than 
BoNIFACE himſelf; and hence he is conſidered by man 
as a confeſſor and ſufferer for the truth in this barbarous 
age [4]. Be that as it will, both ADALBERT and CLE- 
MENT were condemned, at the inſtigation of BoxIFAcr, 
by the pontiff ZAcHARrY, in a council aſſembled at Rome 


L] See the Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. $2. 

[i] There is an edition of this letter publiſhed by the learned STEPHEN 
BaLuzivs, in the Capitularia Regum Francorum, tom ii. p. 1396. 

[4] We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of CLEMENT 
in the letters of BONlFAaCE Epiſtel. cxxxv. p. 189, See alſo USSER1L 
Sy/loge Epiſtalarum Hibernicarum, p. 1%. Nouceau Dictionnaire Hiſlor, Critic. 
tom, i, p. 133. FF The zealous BONIFACE was too ignorant to be 2 
proper judge of hereſy, as appears by his condemning VIRGILIUS for 
believing that there were antipodes, The great herefy of CLEMENT 
ſeems to have been his preferring the decifions of ſcripture to decrees of 
councils and the opinions of the fathers, which he took the liberty to re- 
ject when they were not conformable to the word of God, 
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ce E N T. A. D. 148 [I], and in conſequence thereof were com- 


vin. mitted to priſon, where, in all probability, they con- 
PART cluded their days. 

Pax ang III. Religious diſcord ran ſtill higher in Spain, France, 

Elixand, and Germany, towards the concluſion of this century; and 

the moſt unhappy tumults and commotions were occaſi- 

oned by a queſtion propoſed to FELIX biſhop of Urgella, 

by ELI AND, arch-biſhop of Toledo, who deſired to 

know in what ſenſe CHRIST was the ſon of God? The 

anſwer which the former gave to this queſtion, was, that 

CHRRISH, confidercd in his divine nature, was truly and 

2/ſentially the fon of God; but that, conſidered as a man, 

he was only ſo, nominally and by adoption. This doctrine 

was ſpread abroad by the two prelates; ELIPAND propa- 

Zated it in the different provinces of Spain, and FELIX 

throughout Septimania, while the pontiff ADRIAN, and the 

greateſt part of the Latin doctors, looked upon this opinion 

as a renovation of the Neſtorian hereſy, by its repreſenting 

CHRIST, as divided into two diſtinct perſons. In con- 

ſequence of this, FELIx was ſucceſſively condemned by 

the councils of Narbonne, Ratiſbon, Francfort on the 

Maine, and Rome; and was finally obliged, by the coun- 

cil of Aix-la-Chapelle, to retract his error, and to change 

his opinion n]. The change he made was, however, 

rather nominal than real, the common ſhift of temporiſing 

divines; for he til] retained his doctrine, and died in the 

urm belief of it at Lyane, where he had been baniſhed by 

CHARLEMAGNE [n}, ELIPAND, on the contrary, lived 


l] This is rhe true date of the council aſſembled by ZacHarRy 
for the condemnation of ADALBERT and CLEMENT, and not the year 
145, as FLEURY “ and MABILLON Þ have pretended, in which error 
they are followed by Mr. BowER, in the third volume cf his ifs; 
ef ihe Peper, p. 42:5. The truth is, that the letter of BONIFACE, in 
conſequence of which this council was aſſembled, muſt have been wrote 
in the year 748; fince he declares in that letter, that he had been near 
thirty years legate of the holy ſee of Rome, into which commiſſion he 
entered, as all authors agree, about the year 719. 

{> {m] The council of Narbonne that condemned FELIX, was held 


in the year 788, that of Ratiſhon in 792, that of Frangſet in 794, that 
of Rome in 799, | 


L] The authors, who have written concerning the ſect of FELIX, 


are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FABRIC1US, Biblioth. Lat, medii avi, 
tom. ii. p. 482. Add to theſe PETRUS de MARCA, in his Marca 


Hi. Ecclijiaft, tom, ix, p. 296, + Anal, Ord, Benedict. lib, xxii. n. 8. 
ſecure 
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ſecure in Spa;n under the dominion of the Saracens,C E N T, 


VIII. 
ART II. 


lar removed from the thunder of ſynods and councils, and 
out of the reach of that coercive power in religious mat- 
ters, whoſe utmoſt efforts can go no further than to make 
the erroneous, hypocrites or martyrs. Many are of opi- 
nion, that the diſciples of FELix, who were called 
Adoptians, departed much leſs from the doctrine generally 
received among Chriſtians, than is commonly imagined ; 


and that what chiefly diſtinguiſhed their tenets was the - 
term they uſed, and their manner of expreſſion, rather 


than a real diveriity of ſentiments [o]. But as this ſect, 
together with their chief, thought proper to make uſe of 
ſingular, and ſometimes of contradictory, expreſſions; this 
furniſhed ſuch as accuſed them of Neſtorianiſm, with very 
plauſible reaſons to ſupport their charge. 


Hiſpanica, lib. iii. cap. Xii. p. 368. JO. de FERRERas, Hire Gene- 
rale d' Eſpagre, tom. ii. p. 518. 523+ 528. 535. 560. Jo. MaBiL- 
LON, Pref. ad Sec, iv. A Tor. SS. Ord. Benedicti, part II. There are alſo 
very particular accounts given of FELIX by Dom. CoLox1a, Hiſftre 
Bitteraire de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 79. and by the Benedictine 
monks in their Hiftcire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 424. 

[%] Jo. GEORGE DORSCHEUs, Co/lat. ad Concilium Francefurt. p. 101. 
WERENFELS, De Logomachiis Eruditor, p. 459. Opp. Jac, BASNACGIUS 
Pf, ad Etberium in HENR, CAN T8511 Lefien, antiquis, tom, ii, part I. 
b. 284. GEORGE CALIXTUS, Singul, Dif, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the Church 
| during this century. 


ENT. I. HE reign of CHARLEMAGNE had been ſingu- 
- * : larly auſpicious to the Chriſtian cauſe ; the life 
3 


of that great prince was principally employed 
TheSwedes in the moſt zealous efforts to propagate and eſtabliſn the 
Danes, and religion of Ixsus among the Huns, Saxons, Frieſlanders, 
Cimbrians and other unenlightened nations; but his piety was mixed 
converted. with violence, his ſpiritual conqueſts were generally 
made by the force of arms, and this impure mixture tar- 
niſhes the luſtre of his nobleſt exploits. His fon LEWIS, 
undeſervedly ſurnamed the MEEK, inherited the defects 
of his illuſtrious father without his virtues, and was his 
equal in violence and cruelty, but vaſtly his inferior in 
all worthy and valuable accompliſhments, Under his reign 
a very favourable opportunity was offered of propagating. 
the goſpel among the northern nations, and particularly 
among the inhabitants of Sweden and Denmark, A petty 
king of Futland, named HARALD KLACK, being driven 
from both his kingdom and country, in the year 826, by 
REGNER LoDEeROCK, threw himſelf at the emperor's feet, 
and implored his ſuccours againſt the uſurper, Lewis 
granted his requeſt, and promiſed the exiled prince his 
protection and aſſiſtance, on condition, however, that ry 
; wou 
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would embrace Chriſtianity, and admit the miniſters of c E N T. 
that religion to preach in his dominions. HARALD ſub- IX. 
mitted to theſe conditions, was baptized with his brother FAK T J. 
at Mentz, A. D. 826, and returned into his country at- OY 
tended by two eminent divines, ANSGAR or ANSCHAIRE 

and AUTHBERT ; the former a monk of Corbey in Mes- 

phalia, and the latter belonging to a monaſtery of the ſame 

name in France. Theſe venerable miſſionaries preached 

the goſpel with remarkable ſucceſs, during the ſpace of 

two years, to the inhabitants of Cimbria and Jutland. 

II. After the death of his learned and pious companion The pro- 
AUTHBERT, the zealous and indefatigable AXSGAR made motion and 
a voyage into Sweden, A. D. 828, where his miniſterial labours of 
labours were alſo crowned with a diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs, sf 
As he returned from thence intoGermany in the year 831, 
he was loaded by LEWIS the MEEK with eccleſiaſtical ho- 
nours, being created archbifhop of the new church at 
Hamburgh, and alſo of the whole north, to which dignity 
the ſuperintendence of the church of Bremen was after- 
wards added in the year 844. The profits attached to 
this high and henourable charge were very inconſiderable; 
while the perils and labours, in which it involved the 
pious prelate, were truly formidable. Accordingly Ans- 

GAR travelled frequently among the Danes, Cimbrians, 
and Swedes, in order to promote the cauſe of CHRIS, 
to form new churches, and to confirm and eſtabliſh 


thoſe which he had already gathered 5 15 in all 


which arduons enterprizes he paſſed his life in the moſt 
imminent dangers, until he concluded his glorious courſe 
A. D. 865 [el. 


[a] The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts of this pious 
end illuſtrious prelate, the founder of the Cimbrian, Daniſh, and Swediſh 
churches, are mentioned by JO, ALBERT, FABRICIUS, in his Bid/ioth, 
Latin, nitdii avi, tom. i. p. 292, as alſo in his Lux Emwangelii orbi 
ferrarum exorient, p. 42%. Add to theſe the Benedictine monks, 
in their Hiſtoire Litt. e la France, tom. v. p. 277. Ada Sanctor. Mer), 
Februar. tom. i. p. 391. ERICI PONTOPPIDANI Annales Eccleſ. Denice 
Diplamatici, tom. i. p. 18. Jo. MoLLERUS, Cimbrie Litterata, tom. iii, 
P. 3. Theſe writers give us alſo circumſtantial accounts of EBBO, 
WITHMAR, REMBERT, and others, who wore either the fellow la- 
bourers or ſucceſſors of ANSGAR, 
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c ENT. III. About the middle of this century the Mœſians [G. 
IX. Bulgarians, and Gazarians, aud after them the Bohemians 


PART I. and Moravians, were converted to Chriſtianity by METI- 


Converton HODIUS and CyR1L, two Greek monks, whom the em- 
of the But. Preſs THEODORA had ſent to diſpel the darkneſs of theſe 
garians,Bo- idolatrous nations [c], The zeal of CHARLEMAGNE, 
bemians, and his pious miſſionaries, had been formerly exerted in 
and Mora the ſame cauſe, and among the ſame people [d], but with 
V1Ians, . . . . : 
ſo little ſucceſs, that any faint notions which they had re- 
ceived of the Chriſtian doctrine were entirely effaced. 
The inſtructions of the Grecian doctors had a much bet- 
ter and alſo a more permanent effect; but as they recom- 
mended to their new diſciples the forms of worſhip, and 
the various rites and ceremonies uſed among the Greeks 
ſe], this was the occaſion of much religious animoſity 
and contention in after-times, when the lordly poatifts 
exerted all their vehemence, and employed every means, 
though with impcrfect fucceſs, of reducing theſe nations 
under the diſcipline and juriſdiction of the Latin church. 
Of the Sia - IV. Under the reign of BAsILIus, the Macedonian, 
voniansand who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks in the 
Keſhans. year $67, the Slavonians, Arentani, and certain provinces 
of Dalmatia, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Con/kantineple to de- 
clare their reſolution of ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of 
the Grecian empire, and of embracing, at the ſame time, 
the Chriſtian religion. This propoſal was received with 
admiration and joy, and it was alſo anſwered by a ſuitable 
ardour and zeal for the converſion of a people, which 
ſeemed ſo ingenuouſly diſpoſed to embrace the truth : ac- 
cordingly, a competent number of Grecian doctors were 
ſent among them to inſtruct them in the knowledge of 
the goſpel, and to admit them by baptiſm into the Chyiſ- 


(> [5] We have tranſlated thus the term My, which is an error in 

the original, Dr. MoSHEIM, like many others, has confounded the 
Myſians with the inhabitants of Mex/a, by giving the latter, who were 
Europeans, the title of the former, who dwelt in 4fia. 
[e] Jo. GEORGE STREDOWSKY, Sacra Moraviz Hiſtoria, lib, ii. 
cap. ii. p. 94. compared with PET. KoHLII Introduc, in Hiſlerian: et rem 
Litter, Slaworum, p. 124. 

[4] STREDOWSKY, c. cit. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 55. 

[e] LENFANT, Hiftoire de la guerre des Huſſites livr. i. ch. i. p. 2. 
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tian church[f]. The warlike nation of the Ruſſians © E N T. 
were converted under the fame emperor, but not in the IX. 

ſame manner, nor from the ſame noble and rational mo- PART 1, 
tives. Having entered into a treaty of peace with that 
prince, they were engaged by various preſents and pro- 
miſes to embrace the goſpel, in conſequence of which they 
received not only the Chriſtian miniſters that were ap- 
pointed to inſtruct them, but alſo an archbiſhop, whom 
the Grecian patriarch I6NATIU$S had ſent among them, 
to perfect their converſ;on and eſtabliſh their church [g]. 
Such were the beginnings of Chriſtianity among the bold 
and warlike Ruſſians, who were inhabitants of the Ukraine, 
and who, a little before their converſion, fitted out a for- 
midable fleet, and ſetting ſail from re for Conſtantinople, 
ſpread terror and diſmay through the whole empire [þ]. 


V. Ic is proper to obſerve, with reſpect to the various The nature 


converſions which we have now been relating, that of theſe 
they were undertaken upon much better principles, and 2 
executed in a more pious and rational manner, than thoſe“““ 


[IV] We are indebted for this account of the converſion of the Slavo- 
nians to the treatiſe De adminiſtrando imperio, compoſed by the learned 
emperor CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGEN, which is publiſhed by BAN- 
DURIUS in Imperium Orientale, tom. i. p 72, 73. CONSTANTINE gives 
the ſame account of this event in the liſe of his grandfather BasSILius 
the Macedonian, 5 54. publiſhed in the Corpus Byzantinum, tom. xvi. 

+ I 33, 134 
f re] CONSTANTINUS Perph Vita Bafilii Macedonis, & 96. p. 157. 
Corp, Byzant. See alſo the Narratio de Ruthenorum Converſione, publiſhed 
both in Greek and Latin by BANDUKi1US, in his Imperium Orientale, notis 
ad Porphyrogenetam de adminiſtrando imperio, p. 62. tom. ii. 

% The learned LEQUIEN, in his Oriens Chriftianus, tom i. p 1257. 
gives a very inaccurate account of theſe Ruſſians, who were converted 
to Chriſtianity under the reign of BasiLius the Macedonian, and in 
this he does no more than adopt the errors of many who wrote betore 
him upon the ſame ſubject. Nor is he conſiſtent with himſelf ; for in one 
place he affirms, that the people here ſpoken of were the Ruſans, that 
lived in the neighbourhood of the Bulgarians ; while in another he main- 
tains, that by theſe Ruſſians, we are to underſtand the Gazarians. The 
only reaſon he alledges to ſupport this latter opinion is, that among the 
Chriſtian doors ſent ta iaſtrult the Rutſjans, mention is made of 
CYRI1, who converted the Gazari to hriſtianity. This reaſon ſhews, 
that the learned writer had a moſt imperfect knowledge both of thefe 
Ruſſians and the Gazari. He is alſo guilty of other miſtakes upon the 
ſame ſubject. There is a much better explanation of this matter given by 
the very learned THEOPH. SIGIFRED, BAYER, Diſſert. de Rufſerum prima 
expeditione Conſtantinopolitana, which is publiſhed in the fixth volume ot the 
Commentaria Acad. Scientiar. Petrepclitanæ. 
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C Z N T.of the preceding ages. The minifters, who were now 
. IX. fentto inſtruct and convert the barbarous nations, employ- 
Pan r 1. ed not, like many of their predeceſſors, the terror of pe- 
nal laws, to affright men into the profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity; nor, in eſtabliſhing churches upon the ruins of ido- 
latry, were they principally attentive to promote the gran - 
deur and extend the authority of the Roman pontiffs: their 
views were more noble, and their conduct more ſuitable to 
the genius of the religion they profeſſed, They had prin- 
cipally in view the happineſs of mankind, endeavoured to 
promote the goſpel of truth and peace by methods of 2 
rational perſuaſion, and ſeconded their arguments by the 
victorious power of exemplary lives. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that the doQrine they taught, was far from 
being conformable to that pure wy! excellent rule of faith 
and practice laid down by our divine Saviour, and his ho- 
ly apoſtles ; their religious ſyſtem was, on the contrary, 
corrupted with a variety of ſuperſtitious rites and a mul- 
titude of abſurd inventions. It is further certain, that 
there remained among theſe converted nations too many 
traces of the idolatrous religion of their anceſtors, not- 
withſtanding the zealous labours of their Chriſtian guides; 
and it appears alſo that theſe pious miffionaries were 
contented with introducing an external profeſſion of the 
true religion among their new proſelytes. It would be, 
however, unjuſt to accuſe them on this account of negli- 
nce or corruption in the diſcharge of their miniſtry, 
ince, in order to gain over theſe fierce and ſavage nations 
to the church, it may have been abſolutely neceſſary to 
indulge them in ſome of their infirmities and prejudices, 
and to connive at many things, which they could not ap- 
prove, and which, in other circumſtances, they would 
have been careful to correct, 
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CHAP. II. 
Concerning the calamities which happened to the Chareh 
The pro- | | during this century. 
greſs ef the I. T HE Saracens had now extended their uſurpations 
ee with an amazing ſucceſs, Mafters of /in, a few 


towards 


univerſal Provinces excepted, they puſhed their conqueſts to 
empire, the 
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the extremities of India, and obliged the greateſt part c 11 T. 


of Africa to receive their yoke; nor were their enter- 


izes in the weſt without effect, ſince Spain and Serdinia F AK T I. 


ubmitted to their arms, and fell under their dominion. 
But their conqueſts did not end here: for in the year 
B27, by the treaſon of Euyrxemivs, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the rich and fertile iſtand of Sicily; and 
towards the concluſton of this century the Aſiatic Sara- 
cens ſeized upon ſeveral cities of Calabria, and ſpread the 
terrot of their victorious arms even to the very walls of 
Rome, while Crete, Corſica, and other adjacent iſlands, 
were either joined to their poſſeſſions, or laid waſte by 
their incurſions. It is eaſy to comprehend that this over- 
grown proſperity of a nation accuſtomed to bloodſhed and 
rapine, and which alſo beheld the Chriſtians with the ut- 
moſt averſion, muſt have been every where detrimental to 
the progreſs of the goſpel, and to the tranquillity of the 
church. In the eaſt, more eſpecially, a prodigions num- 
ber of Chriſtian families embraced the religion of their 
conquerors, that they might live in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of their poſſeſſions. Many, indeed, refuſed this 
baſe and criminal compliance, and with a pious magna- 
nimity adhered to their principles inthe face of perſecution ; 
but ſuch were gradually reduced to a miſerable condition, 
and were not only robbed of the beſt part of their wealth, 
and deprived of their worldly advantages, but, what was 
ſtill more deplorable, they fell by degrees into ſuch incre- 
dible ignorance and ſtupidity, that, in proceſs of time, 
there were ſcarcely any remains of Chriſtianity to be 
found among them beſides the mere name, and a few ex- 
ternal rites and ceremonies, The European Saracens, 
particularly thoſe who were ſettled in Spain, were of a 
much milder diſpoſition, and ſeemed to have put off the 
greateſt part of their native ferocity; ſo that the Chriſ- 
tians, generally ſpeaking, lived peaceably under their domi- 
nion, and were permitted to obſerve the laws and to enjoy 


the privileges of their holy profeſſion. It muſt, how- 


ever, be confeſſed, that this mild and tolerating conduct 
of the Saracens was not without ſome few exceptions of 
cruelty [7]. 

[i] See, for example, the account that is given of EFULoc1us, who 
ſuffered martyrdom at Cordoua, in the Aa Sanctorum ed d. Xi Martii, 
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PART 1. 


The Nor- 
Mans. 
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Monts. 
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ings to undergo from another quarter, even from the in- 
ſatiable fury of a ſwarm of barbarians that iſſued out from 
the northern provinces. The Normans, under which 
general term are comprchended the Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes, whoſe habitations lay along the coalts of the 
Baltic ſea, were a people accuſtomed to carnage and ra- 
pine. Their petty kings and chiefs, who ſubſiſted by 
piracy and plunder, had already, during the reign of 
CHARLEMAGNE, infeſted with their fleets the coaſts of the 
German ocean, but were reſtrained by the oppoſition they 
met with from the vigilance and activity of that warlike 
prince. In this century, however, they became more bold 
and enterprizing, made frequent irruptions into Germany, 
Britain, Friefland, and the Gauls, and carried along with 
them, whereyer they went, fire and ſword, deſolation and 
horror, The impetuous fury of theſe ſavage barbarians not 
only ſpread deſolation through the Spaniſh provinces [4], 
but even penetrated into the very heart of Italy; for in the 
year 857, they ſacked and pillaged the city of Luca in the 
moſt cruel manner, and about three years after Piſa, and 
ſeveral other cities of [taly, met with the ſame fate [/]. 
The ancient hiſtories of the Francs abound with the moſt 
diſmal accounts of their horrid exploits, | 
III. The firſt views of theſe ſavage invaders extended 
no further than plunder; but charmed at length with the 
beauty and fertility of the provinces, which they were ſo 
cruelly depopulating, they began to form ſettlements in 
them, nor were the European princes in a condition to 
oppole their uſurpations. On the contrary, CHARLES the 


tom. ii. p. 88 as alſo of RoDERiCK and SALOMON, two Spaniſh 
martyrs of this century. Ibid. ad d. xiii. Martii, p. 238. | 
[ Jo. DE FERRERAS, Hiſtoire Gener. d' Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 583. 
Piracy was eſteemed among the northern nations a very honourable and 
noble profeſſion; and hence the ſons of kings, and the young Nobility, 
were trained up to this ſpecies of robbery, and made it their principal 
buſinefs to perfe themſelves in it. Nor will this appear very ſurpriz- 
ing to ſuch as conſider the religion of theſe nations, and the barbariſm of 
the times. See Jo. LUD. HOLBERG. Hiſtoria Danorum et Nervegorum 
Nawalts, in Scriptis Societatis Scientiar. Hafnienfis, tom. iii. p 349. in which 
there are a multitude of curious and intereſting relations concerning the 
ancient piracies, drawn from the Daniſh and Norwegian annals, | 
LJ See the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, publiftied by MURATORI, 


BALD 
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part of his dominions to this powerful banditti [ſm]; and 
a few years after, under the reign of CHARLES the GRoss, 
emperor and king of France, the famous Norman chief 
CGODOFRED entered with an army into Frie/land, and ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to ſheath his ſword before he was maſter 
of the whole province [#]. Such, however, of the Nor- 
mans as ſettled among the Chriſtians, contracted a gentler 
turn of mind, and gradually departed from their primitive 
brutality. Their marriages with the Chriſtians contribut- 
ed, no doubt, to civilize them ; and engaged them to 
abandon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors with more faci- 
lity, and to embrace the goſpel with more readineſs, than 
they would have otherwiſe done. Thus the proud con- 
queror of Frieſland ſolemnly embraced the Chriſtian reli- 
gion after that he had received in marriage, from CHARLES 
the GRoss, GISELA, the daughter of LoTaaire the 
younger, | 


[n] Annales incemi Auctoris, in PIT Hol Scrięter. Francic. p. 46. 
[n] REGIxNONIS PRUMIENSIS Annal. lib. ii. f. 60. in PiSTORII 
Scriptor. German. 
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KT EN I. 


Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during this 


century. 


CENT. Tx Grecian empire, in this century, was in cir- 
IX 


cumſtances every way proper to extinguiſh all taſte 


PART I. for letters and philoſophy, and all zeal for the cultivation 


of the ſciences, The liberality, however, of the empe- 


The fate of rors, ſome of whom were men of learning and taſte, and 


letters a- 
mong the 
Greeks, 


Of philoſo - 


hy. 


the wiſe precautions taken by the patriarchs of Conſtanti- 
nople, among whom PHroTius deſerves the firſt rank in 
point of erudition, contributed to attach a certain num- 
ber of learned men to that imperial city, and thus pre- 
vented the total decline of letters. Accordingly we find 
in Conflantineple, at this time, ſeveral perſons who ex- 
celled in eloquence and poetry ; ſome who diſplayed, in 
their writings againſt the Latins, a conſiderable knowledge 
of the art of reaſoning, and a high degree of dexterity in 
the management of controverſy ; and others who compoſ- 
ed the hiſtory of their own times with accuracy and with 
elegance. The controverſy with the Latins, when it 
grew more keen and animated, contributed in a particular 
manner to excite the literary emulation of the diſputants, 
rendered them ſtudious to acquire new ideas, and a rich 
and copious elocution, adorned with the graces of ele- 
gance and wit; and thus rouzed and invigorated talents 
that were ready to periſh in indolence and ſloth, 

II. We learn from the accounts of ZoNARASs, that the 
ſtudy of philoſophy lay for a long time neglected in this 
age ; but it was revived, with a zeal for the ſciences in 
Eren under the emperor 'T HEOPHILUsS, and his ſon 

11cYAEL III. This revival of letters was principally 
| owing 
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owing [o] to the encouragement and protection which the c EN T. 
learned received from BAR DAS, who had been declared 1X. 
CazsaR, himſelf a weak and illiterate man, but a warm AA T H. 


friend of the celebrated PHoTIus, the great patron of 
ſcience, by whole counfel he was, undoubtedly, directed 
in this matter. At the head of all the learned men to 
whom BAR DAS committed the culture of the ſciences, he 
placed Leo, ſurnamed the WisE, a man of the moſt 
profound and uncommon erudition, and who afterwards 
was conſecrated biſhop of Theſſalonica, PRHOTIUS ex- 
plained the Categories of ARISTOTLE, While MICHAEL 
PSELLUS gave a brief expoſition of the other works of that 
_ great philoſopher. 


III. The Arabians, who, inſtead of cultivating the The 1 of 
arts and ſciences, had thought of nothing hitherto but of learning 
extending their territories, were now excited to literary zmong the 


purſuits by ALMAMUNIS, otherwiſe called ABu GAA AR 
ABDALLAH, whoſe zeal for the advancement of letters 
was great, and whoſe munificence towards men of learn- 
ing and genius was truly bs, g Under the auſpicious 
protection of this celebra caliph of Babylon and 
Ezypt, the Arabians made a rapid and aſtoniſhing progreſs 
in various kinds of learning. This excellent prince began 
to reign about the time of the death of CHARLEMAGNE, 
and died in the year $33. He erected the famous ſchools 
of Bagdad, Cuſa, and Baſora, and eſtabliſhed ſeminaries 
of learning in ſeveral other cities; he drew to his court 
men of eminent parts by his extraordinary liberality, ſet 
up- noble libraries in various places, had tranſlations made 
of the beſt Grecian productions into the Arabic language 
at a vaſt expence, andemployedevery method of promoting 
the cauſe of learning, that became a great and generous 
prince, whoſe zeal tor the ſciences was attended with 
knowledge [p]. It was under the reign of this immortal 
caliph, that the Arabians began to take pleaſure in the 
Grecian learning, and to propagate it, by degrees, not 
only in Syria and Africa, but allo in Spain and Italy; and 


ſo] Aunalium, tom, ii. lib. xvi. p. 126, tom. x. Corparis Byzartin, 

! ABULPHARALIUS, Hiſtoria Dynaſtiar. p. 246. GEORG. EL- 
MACIN, Hier. Saracen, lib. ii. p. 139. BaATAHOL. H:iBELOT, 
Bebliorh, Ori:nt, Article MAHUS. p. 545, 


{from 


Arabiags, 
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cr N r. from this period they give us a long catalogue of celebrated 
Ix, philoſophers, phyſicians, aſtronomers, and mathematici- 
PART H. ans, who were ornaments to their nation through ſeveral 
ſucceeding ages [4]. And in this certainly they do not 
| boaſt without reaſon; though we are not to conſider, as 
literally true, all the wonderful and pompous things which 
the more modern writers of the Saracen hiſtory tell us of 

theſe illuſtrious philoſophers. | 
After this period, the European Chriſtians profited much 
by the Arabian learning, and were highly indebted to the 
| Saracens for the improvement they made in the various 
fciences, For the mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, and 
philoſophy, that were taught in Europe from the tenth 
century, were, for the moſt part, drawn from the Arabian 
ſchools, that were eftabliſhed in Spain and Italy, or 
from the writings of the Arabian ſages. And from hence 
the Saracens may, in one reſpect, be juſtly conſidered as 

the reſtorers of learning in Europe. 

The ſtate IV. In that part of Europe, that was ſubject to the do- 
Inger cha, minion of the Franks, CHARLEMAGNE laboured with 
lemagne, incredible zeal and ardour for the advancement of uſeful 
and his learning, and animated his ſubjects to the culture of the 
ſucceliors. ſciences in all their various branches. So that, had his 
ſucceſſors been diſpoſcd to follow his example, and capable 
of acting upon the noble plan he formed, the empire, in 
a little time, would have been entirely delivered from bar- 
bariſm and ignorance, It is true, this great prince left in 
his family a certain ſpirit of emulation, which animated 
his immediate ſucceſſors to imitate, in {ome meaſure, his 
zeal for the proſperity of the republic of letters. LEWIS 
the MEEE both formed and execut<d ſeveral deſigns that 
were extremely conducive to the progreſs of the arts and 
ſciences y]; and his zeal, in this reſpect, was ſurpaſſed 
by the ardour with which his ſon CHARLES the BALD ex- 
crted himſelf in the propagation of letters, and in exciting 
the emulation of the learned by the moſt alluring marks 
of his protection and favour. This great patron of the | 
ſcicaces drew the literati to his court from all parts, took 4 


2] See the treatiſe of LEO AFRICcanus, De Medicis et Philoſophis } 
Aratibus, publiſhed a ſecond time by FABRIC1US, in the twelfth volume | 
of his Biblitbeca Græca, p. 259. 

L] See the Hiftcire Litteraine de la France, tom, iv. p. 583. 


a par- 
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a particular delight in their converſation, multiplied and c E N T. 


embelliſhed the ſeminaries of learning, and protected, in 


a more eſpecial manner, the aulic ſchool, of which men- PAR I 


tion has been formerly made, and which was firſt erected 
in the ſeventh century, in order to the education of the 
royal family, and the firſt nobility [s}. His brother Lo- 
THAIRE endeavoured to revive in /taly the drooping ſci- 
ences, and to reſtore them from that itate of languor and 
decay into which the corruption and indolence of the 
clergy had permitted them to fall. For this purpoſe he 
erected ſchools in the eight principal cities of Italy, A. D. 
823 [t], but with little ſucceſs, ſince it appears that that 
country was entirely deſtitute of men of learning and ge- 
nius during the ninth century [J. 

In England learning had a better fate under the auſpici- 
ous protection of king ALFRED, who has acquired an 
immortal name, not only by the admirable progreſs he 
made in all kinds of elegant and uſeful knowledge [w}, 
but alſo by the care he took to multiply men of letters and 
genius in his dominions, and to reſtore to the ſciences, ſa- 
cred and profane, the credit and Juſtre they ſo eminently 
deſerve [x]. 


fs] HERMAN, CONRING1T Artiquit, Academicæ, p. 420. CS. EG. 
DU BoULaY, H. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i; p. 178. LAUnolus, De 
Scho/is Caroli M. cap. Xi, xii, p. 47. Hiſtcire Litter. de la France, tom. v. 

483. 
4 [e] See the edit for that purpoſe among the Cat:tularia in MuRA- 
TORI Rerum Italicar, tom. i. part II. p. 151. 

ſu] See MURATORYI'S Artig. Ital. medii avi, tom. iii. p. 829. 

[w] See ANT. Woo. Hit. et Antiquit. Academ. Oxonienſ. lib. i. p 13. 
Bo LAV, H. Acad. Pariſ. tom i. p. 211, General Dictionary, at the 
article ALFRED, (This prince, among other pious and learned labours, 
tranſlated the Pufora! of GREGORY I, BOETIusS De Cenſelatione, and 
Be pet's Ecelęſiaſtical Hiſtory.) | 

&> [x] This excellent prince, not only encouraged by his protection 
and liberality ſuch of his own ſubjedts as made any progrels in the libe- 
ral arts. and ſciences, but invited oyer from foreign countries men of 
diſtinguiſhed talents, whom he fixed in a ſeminary at Oxford, and, of 
conſequence, may be looked upon as the founder of that noble univerſity. 
JoHANNES SCOTUS ERIGENA, who had been in the ſervice of 
CHARLES the BaLD, and GRIMBALD, a monk of Se. Bertin in France, 
were the moſt famous of thoſe learned men who came from abroad; 
ASSERIUS, WEREFRID, PLEGMUND, DUNWUF, WULFSIG, and 
the abbot of St. Nect's, deſerve the firſt rank among the Engliſh /terar;, 
who adorned the age of ALFRED. See COLLIER's Zccleſcaſuical Hiſtory, 
vol, I. book iii, p. 165, 166, &, RAPIN THOYRAS, in the reign of 
this illuſtrious monarch, 


Vol. II. I V. 
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CENT, V. But the infelicity of the times rendered the effects 
IX. of all this zeal and all theſe projects for the advancement 
Y AA r H. of learning much leſs conſiderable than might have other- 
13 wiſe been expected. The protectors and patrons of the 
ments to learned, were themſelves learned; their authority was 
theprogreſs reſpectable, and their munificence was boundleſs ; and 
ot learning. yet the progreſs of ſcience towards perfection was but 
flow, becauſe the interruptions ariſing from the troubled 
ſtate of Europe were frequent. The diſcords that arofe 
between LEWIS the ME and his ſons, which were 
ſ1cceceded by a rupture between the latter, retarded con- 
ſiderably the progreſs of letters in the empire;, and the 
incurſions and victories of the Normans, which afflicted 
Europe during the whole courſe of this century, were fo 
fatal to the culture of the arts and ſciences, that in molt 
of the European provinces, and even in France, there 
remained but a ſmall number who truly deſerved the title 
of learned men [py]. "The wretched and incoherent 
tragments of erudition that yet remained among the cler- 
zy, were confined to the monaſteries, and to the epiſco- 
pal ſchools; but the zeal of the monkiſh and prieſtly 
orders for the improvement of the mind, and the culture 
of the ſciences, diminiſhed in proportion as their revenues 
Jncreaſed, ſo that their indolence and ignorance grew 

with their poſſeſſions. | 
Examples VI. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that ſeveral ex- 
of learned amples of learned men, whoſe zeal for the ſciences was 
men who Kindled by theencouragement and munificence of CHARLE= 


88 MAGNE, ſhone forth with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre through 
3 ben the darkneſs of this barbarous age. Among theſe, the 


firſt rank is due to RABANUS MavuRvus, whoſe fame was 
great through all Germany and France, and to whom the 
youth reſorted, in prodigious numbers, from all parts, to 
receive his inſtructions in the liberal arts and ſciences, 
The writers of hiſtory, whoſe works have deſervedly 
preſerved their names from oblivion, are EGINHARD, 
FRECULPH, THEGAn, Hamo, AxASTaAsius, Apo, 
and others of leſs note. FLoRus, WALAFRIDUS STRA= 
Bo, BERTHARIVS, and RapaXNus, excelled in poetry. 
SMARAGDUS and BER1THARIUsS were eminent fer their 


[o SerRvaTt LUPI Epifilz xxxiv. p. 69. CONRING11 Artig. 
Acad. p. 328. Hiſtire Litter, de la France, tom: iv. p. 251, 


{kill 
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ſkill in grammar and languages, as was alſo the cele- G R N T. 

brated Rap AN Us already mentioned, who acquired a ix. 

very high degree of reputation by a learned and ſubtile PAH II. 

treatiſe concerning the cauſes and the riſe of languages. 

The Greek and Hebrew erudition was cultivated with 

conſiderable ſucceſs by WiLLIaM, StRvaTus Lupus, 

SCOTUS, and others. EIN HARD, AGoBARD, HiNC- 

MAR, and SERVATUS Lupus, were much celebrated for 

the eloquence, which appeared both in their diſcourſes 

and in their writings [z]. mo 
VII. The philoſophy and logic that were taught in the johannes 

European ſchools during this century, ſcarcely deſerved Scotus 

ſuch honourable titles, and were little better than an Erigena, 

empty jargon. There were, however, to be found in 

various places, particularly among the Iriſh, men of 

acute parts, and extenſive knowledge, who were per- 

fectly well entitled to the appellation of philoſophers. 

The chief of theſe was JoOHANNEs ScoTUS ERIGENA [a), 

a native of Ireland, the friend and companion of CHARLES 

the BALD, who delighted ſo much in his con- 

verſation as to honour him with a place at his table. 

SCOTUS was endowed with an excellent and truly ſupe- 

rior genius, and was conſiderably verſed both in Greek 

and Latin erudition. He explained to his diſciples the 

philoſophy of ARIsTOTLE, for which he was ſingularly 

well qualified by his thorough knowledge of the Greek 

language; but as his genius was too bold and aſpiring to 

confine itſelf to the authority and deciſions of the Stagi- 

rite, he puſhed his philoſophical reſearches yet farther; 

dared to think for himſelf, and ventured to purſue truth 

without any other guide than his own reaſon. We have 

yet extant of his compoſition, Five Buoks concerning the 

diviſion of nature, an intricate and ſubtile production, 

in which the cauſes and principles of all things are in- 


[2] Such as are defirous of a more circumſtantial account of theſe 
writers, and of their various productions, may conſult the Hiftcire Lit- 
teraire de la France, tom, iv. p. 251 to 271. Or the moie ample account 
: given of them by the celebrated LE BEUuF, in his Erar des Sciences en France 

depuis CHARLEMAGNE juſqu' au Rui ROBERT, which is publiſhed in bis c 
Recueil de divers ecrits pour ſervir d Eclairciſſemens & Þ Hiftcire de France, 1 
tom. ii. p. 1. Paris 1738, en 8vo. 

la] EAIGENA fignifies properly a native of Ireland, as Erin, or 
Jaun, was the ancient name of that kingdom, 
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C E N T, veſtigated with-a conſiderable degree of ſagacity, and in 


IX. 


The Internal HisTory of the CnuncH. 


which alſo the precepts of Chriſtianity are allegorically 


PART H explained, yet in ſuch a manner as to ſhew that their ulti- 


mate end is the union of the ſoul with the Supreme Being. 
He was the firſt, who blended the ſcholaſtic theology with 
the my/tic, and formed them into one ſyſtem. It has alſo 
been imagined, that he was far from rejecting the opinions 
of thoſe who conſider the union of God and nature, as 
ſimilar to the union that ſubſiſts between the ſoul and the 
body, a notion much the ſame with that of many ancient 
philoſophers, who looked upon the deity as the ſoul of 
the world. But it may, perhaps, be alledged, and not 
without reaſon, that what ScoTus ſaid upon this ſubject 
amounted to no more than what the Realiſis [V, as they 
are called, maintained afterwards, though it mult be al- 
lowed that he has expreſſed himſelf in a very perplexed 
and obſcure manner [el. This celebrated philoſopher 
formed no particular ſect, at leaſt, as far as 1s come to 
our knowledge; and this will be conſidered, by thoſe 
who are acquainted with the ſpirit of the times he lived 
in, as a proof that his immenſe learning was accompanied 
with meckneſs and modeſty. 


&] The Realifts, who followed the doctrire of ARISTOTLE with 
rei pect to un erſal ideas, were fo called in oppoſition to the Neminaliſis, 
who embraced the hypothefis of ZENO and the Stoics upon that per- 
plexed and intricate ſubject. ARISTOTLE held, againſt PLATO, that 
previous to, and independent on, matter, there were no univerſal idea: 
or efjences; and that the ideas or exemplars, which the latter ſuppoſed to 
have exiſted in the divine mind, and to have been the models of all cre- 
ted things, had been eternally impreiſed upon matter, and were cceval 
with, and inherent in, their objects. Z®K0 and his followers, depart- 
ing both from the Platonic and Ariſtotelian ſyſtems, maintained, that 
theſe pretended univerſa's had neither form nor ſence, and were no more 
than mere terms and ina repreſentations of their particular objects. 
The doctrine of AK1ISTOTLE prevailed until the eleventh century, 
when ROSCELIiNUS embraced the Stoical ſyſtem, and founded the 
ſect of the Nominaliſtit, whoſe ſentiments were propagated with great 
ſucceſs by the famous ABELARD, Theſe two ſects differed conſiderably 
among themſelves, and explained, or rather obſcured, their reſpective 
tenets in a variety of ways, 

[e] The work here alluded to was publiſhed at Oxford, by Mr. THO- 
MAS GALE, in 1681, The learned HEUMAN has made ſeveral ex- 
tracts trom it, and given alſo an ample and learned account of. SCo- 
TUS, in his Acht of the Philibert, written in German, tom. iii. 
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About this time lived a certain perſon named MAcA- CEN x. 


Rlus, a native of Ireland, who propagated in France that 


IX. 


enormous error, which was afterwards adopted and pro- PAR T II. 


feſſed by AVERROES, that one individual intelligence, one 
ſoul, performed the ſpiritual and rational functions in all 
the human race. This error was confuted by RATRAM, 
a famous monk of Corbey [d]. Before theſe writers 
flouriſhed DUN GAL, a native of Ireland alſo, who left 
his country, and retired into a French monaſtery, where 
he lived during the reigns of CHARLEMAGNE and LEWIS 
the MEEK, and taught philoſophy and aſtronomy with 
the greateſt reputation [e]. H ERIC, a monk of Auxerre, 
made likewiſe an eminent figure among the learned of 
this age; he was a man of uncommon ſagacity, was en- 
dowed with a great and aſpiring genius, and is faid, in 
many things, to have anticipated the famous DESCARTES 
in the manner of inveſtigating truth [/. 


— p 


. 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the Church, and its 
form of government, during this century. 


1. T HE impiety and licentiouſneſs of the greateſt part 


of the clergy aroſe, at this time, to an enormous 
height, and ſtand, upon record, in the unanimous com- 
plaints of the moſt candid and impartial writers of this 
century [g]. In the eaſt, tumult, diſcord, conſpiracies 
and treaſon, reigned uncontrouled, and all things were 
carried by violence and force, Theſe abuſes appeared in 
many things, but particularly in the election of the patri- 
archs of Conſtantinople. The favour of the court was be- 
come the only ſtep to that high and important office ; 
and as the patriarch's continuance in that eminent poſt de- 


[d] MABILLOY, Pref, ad Sec, part II. A&or SS. Ord. Benedifi, & 156. 
p. 53. 

[e] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 493. 

[FILE BEuF, Memoires pour I' Hiſtoire d' Auxerre, tom. ii, p. 481. 
Aeta Sanctorum, tom. iv. M. Juniiad d. xxiv. p. 829. & add. xxxi. Jul. 
p. 249. For this philoſopher has obtained a place among the ſaintly 
order. | 

[Z See AGORARDUS, De privilegits et jure Sacerdetii, & 13. p. 137. 
ton, 2 Opp, ed. Balu zii. 
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c E N T, pended upon ſuch an uncertain and precarious foundation; 
IX. nothing was more uſual, than to ſeea prelate pulled down 
PARTI, from his epiſcopal throne by an imperial decree. In the 
—— weſtern provinces, the. biſhops were become voluptuous 
and effeminate to a very high degree. They paſſed their 
lives amidſt the ſplendor of courts, and the pleaſures of a 
Juxurious indolence, which corrupted their taſte, extin- 
guiſhed their zeal, and rendered them incapable of per- 
forming the ſolemn duties of their function [Y]; while 
the inferior clergy were ſunk in licentiouſneſs, minded no- 
thing but ſenſual gratifications, and infected, with the moſt 
heinous vices, the flock, whom it was the very buſineſs ot 
their miniſtry to preſerve, or to deliver from the conta- 
gion of iniquity. Beſides the ignorance of the ſacred 
order was, in many places, ſo deplorable, that few of 
them could either read or write; and ſtill fewer were ca- 
pable of expreſſing their wretched notions with any de- 
gree of method or perſpicuity. Hence it happened, that 
when letters were to be penned, or any matter of conf2- 
quence was to be committed to writing, they had com- 
monly recourſe to ſome one perſon who was ſuppoſed to 
be endowed with ſuperior abilities, as appears in the caſe 

of SERVATUs LUPUs [i]. 
he cauſes II. Many circumſtances concurred, particularly in the 
. is cor- European nations, to produce and augment this corrup- 
oh. tion and licentiouſneſs, ſo ſhameful in an order of men, 
who were ſet apart to exhibit examples of piety to the 
reſt of the world. Among theſe we may reckon, as the 
chief ſources of the cvil under conſideration, the calami- 
tics of the times, even the bloody and perpetual wars that. 
were carried on between LEWIS the MEEE, and his fa- 
mily, the incurſions and conqueſts of the barbarous na- 
tions, the groſs and incredible ignorance of the nobility, 
and the afluence and riches that flowed in upon the 
Churches and religious ſeminaries from all quarters. Ma- 


[+] The reader will be convinced of this by conſulting AGOBARD, 
gahim, and by lopking over the laws enacted in the Latin councils for 
reſtraining the diſorders of the clergy. See alſo SERVaTuUs Lupus, 

 #Epift. xxxv. p. 73. 281. and STEPH. BALUZ. in Adnot. p. 378. 
li] See the works of SERVATUS Lupus, Epiſt. xcvili, xcix. p. 126, 
142. 148. as alſo his Life. See alſo RODOLPHI Bituricenfis Capitula ad 
clerum ſium, in BALUZ11 Miſcellaneis, tom. vi. p. 139. 148. 
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ny other cauſes alſo contributed to diſhonour the church, c Nr. 


by introducing into it a corrupt miniſtry. A nobleman, 
who, through want of talents, activity, or courage, was 
rendered incapable of appearing with dignity in the cabi- 
net, or with honour in the field, immediately turned his 
views towards the church, aimed at a diſtinguiſhed place 
among its chiefs and rulers, and became, 1 in conſequence, 
a contagious example of ſtupidity and vice to the inferior 
clergy [4]. The patrons of churches, in whom reſided 
the right of ejection, unwilling to ſubmit their diſor- 
derly conduct to the keen cenſure of zealous and upright 
paſtors, induſtriouſly looked for the moſt abject, ignorant, 
and worthleſs ecclciiaſtics, to whom they committed the 
cure of ſouls [/]. But one of the circumſtances, which 
contributed ina particular manner to render, at leaſt, the 
higher clergy wicked and depraved, and to take oft their 
minds from the duties of their ſtation, was the obligation 
they were under of performing certain ſervices to their 
fovereigns, in conſequence of the poſſeſſions they derived 
from the royal bounty. The biſhops and heads of mona- 
ſteries held many lands and caſtles by a feudal tenure ; and 
being thereby bound to furniſh their princes with a cer- 
tain number of ſoldicrs in time of war, were obliged alſo 
to take the field themſelves at the head of theſe troops | 2: ], 
and thus to act in a ſphere that was utterly inconſiſtent 
with the nature and duties of their ſacred character. Be- 
ſides all this, it often happened, that rapacious princes, in 
order to ſatisfy the craving wants of their ſoldiers and do- 
meſticks, boldly invaded the poſſeſſions of the church, 

which they diſtributed among their armies ; in conſe- 
quence of which the prieſts and monks, in order to avoid 
periſhing through hunger, abandoned themſelves to the 
practice of violence, fraud, and all ſorts of crimes, which 


[4] HINCMARUS Oper. Poſterior. contra Goreſchalcum, cap. xxxvi. 
tom. i. Opp. p. 318. SERVATUs LUPUS, Epiſi Ixxix. p. 120. 

JL AGOBARDUS, De Privileg legiis et jure e cap. Xt. p. 341. 
tom. i Opp. 

[1m] STEPH, Bal Uzi Appendix Actor. ad Servatum, p. $08, MUR a+ 
TORI Antiq. Ital. medii avi, tom. ii. p. 4406. MABILLON, Aral. 
Benedict. tom. vi, p. 587, FRE:NE, ad feirni'i Hiſt, Eudauici &. 
5. 75, 76. | 
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they looked upon as the only means, they had left, of pro- 
curing themſelves a ſubſiſtence [u]. 

III. The Roman pontiffs were raifed to that high dig- 
nity by the ſuffrages of the ſacerdotal order, accompanied 
with the voice of the people; but, after their election, the 
approbation of the emperor was neceſſary in order to their 
conſecration [9]. There is indeed, yet extant, an edict, 
ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed in the year 817, by LEew1s 
the MEEK, in which he aboliſhes this imperial right, 
and grants to the Romans, not only the power of elect- 
ing their pontiff, but alſo the privilege of inſtalling and 
conſecrating him when elected, without waiting for the 
conſent of the emperor [p]. But this grant will deceive 
none, who enquire into this matter with any degree of 
attention and diligence, ſince ſeveral learned men have 
proved it ſpurious by the moſt irreſiſtible arguments [g]. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that after the time of 
CHARLES the BALD, a new ſcene of things aroſe; and 
the important change abovementioned was really intro- 
duced. That prince having obtained the imperial dig- 
nity by the good offices of the biſhop of Rome, returned 
this eminent ſervice by delivering the ſucceeding pontiffs 
from the obligation of waiting for the conſent of the em- 
perors, in order to their being inſtalled in their office. 
And thus we find, that from the time of EuGrxivus III, 
who was raiſed to the pontificate A. D. 884, the election 
of the biſhops of Rome was carried on without the leaſt 


[n] AGOBARDUS, de diſpenſ. rerum Ecclefiaft. & 4. p. 270. tom. i. 
Opp FLODOARDUS, Hier Eccleſ, Rhamenſis, lib. iti. cap. ix. SERVATUS 
LuPus, Fzi. xlv. p. 87. 437, &c. Mok grog, tom. vi, Antig. Tal. 
medii &vi, p. 402. LUD, ThumMasir, Diſciplina Ecclefin wet. et neve 
circa l eneſicia, part II. lib. iii, cap. xi. Theſe corrupt meaſures prevailed 
alſo among the Greeks and Lombards, as may be ſeen in the Oriens Chriſ- 
tranus of LEQUIEN, tom. i. p. 42. 

([e] See DE Bux Au, Hiftor. Imper. German. tom. iii. p. 28. 32. 

[oe] HaRDUiN1 Cecilia, tom. iv. p. 1236. LE COINTE, Annales 
Feeleſ.. Francor. tom. vii. ad A. 81. 8 6. BALUZ11 Capitalar. Regum 
Francor, tom. i. p 591- 

[9] MURaTok1 Droits de l' Empire ſur I Etat Eccleſia. p. 54. and 
Anttg. Ital, medii avi, tom. iii. p. 29, 30. in which that learned man con- 
jectures, that this edit was ſorged in the eleventh century. Bud Au, 
Hiſt. Imper, German. tom. iii. p. 34. The partiſans, however, of the 
papal authority, ſuch as FONTANINI and others, plead ſtrenuouſly, 
tough ineffectually, for the authenticity of the edict in queſtion, | 
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regard to law, order, or even decency, and was generally c E NT. 

attended with civil tumults and diſſenſions, until the reign IX. 

of OTHo the GREAT, who put a ſtop to theſe diſorderly PART IL, 

proceedings, 
IV. Among the prelates that were raiſed to the ponti- The frauds 

ficate, in this century, there were very few, who diſtin- practiſed by 

guiſhed themſelves by their learning, prudence, and virtue, the Roman 

or who were at all careful about acquiring thoſe particu- est. e 

lar qualities that are eſſential to the character of a Chriſtian their 

biſhop. On the contrary, the greateſt part of them are power. 

only known by the flagitious actions that have tranſmit- 

ted their names with infamy to our times; and they all, 

in general, ſeem to have vied with cach other in their am- 

bitious efforts to extend their authority, and render their 

dominion unlimited and univerſal. It is here that we 

may place, with propriety, an event, which is ſaid to have 

interrupted the much- vaunted ſucceſſion of regular biſhops, 

in the fee of Rome, from the firſt foundation of that church 

to the preſent times. Between the pontificate of Leo IV, 

who died in the year 855, and that of Bexepicr III, a 

certain woman, who had the art to diſguile her ſex for a 

conſiderable time, is ſaid, by learning, genius, and dex- 

terity, to have made good her way to the papal chair, and 

to have governed the church with the title and dignity of 

pontiff about two years, This extraordinary perſon is yet 

known by the title of Pops Joan. During the five ſuc- 

ceeding centuries, this event was generally believed, and 

a vaſt number of writers bore teſtimony to its truth; nor, | 

before the Reformation undertaken by LUTHER, was it | 

conſidered by any, either as incredible in itſelf, or as ig- | 

nominous to the church [ſr]. But in the laſt century 

the elevation, and indeed the exiſtence, of this female 

pontiff, became the ſubject of a keen and learned contro- 

verſy ; and ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed abilities both 

among the Roman catholics and proteſtants, employed 

al! the force of their genius and erudition to deſtroy rhg 

credit of this ſtory, by invalidating, on the one hand, 


Ir] The arguments of thoſe who maintain the truth of this extraor- 
dinary event are collected in one ſtriking point of view, with great learn- 
ing and induſtry, by FRED. SPAnNHEIM, in his Exercitatis de Papa 
Femina, tom. ii. Opp. p. 577. This diſſertation was tranſlated into 
French by the celebrated LENFAaNT, who digeſted it into a better me- 
thod, and enriched it with ſeveral additions. 
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IX. and by ſhewing on the other, that it was inconſiſtent 4 
A r H. with the moſt accurate chronological computations [s]. 1 


Between the contending parties, ſom? of the wiſeſt and 
moſt learned writers have judiciouſly ſteered a middle 
courſe: they grant that many fictitious and fabulous 
circumſtances have been interwoven with this ſtory ; but 
they deny that it is entirely deſtitute of all foundation, 
or, that the controverſy is yet ended, in a ſatisfactory 
manner, in favour of thoſe who diſpute its truth. And, 
indeed, upon a deliberate and impartial view of this whole 
matter, it will appear more than probable, that ſome un- 
uſual event muſt have happened at Rome, from which this 
ſtory derived its origin; becauſe it is not at all credible, 
from any principles of moral evidence, that an event 
ſhould be univerſally believed and related in the ſame 
manner by a multitude of hiſtorians, during five centu- 
ries immediately ſucceeding its ſuppoſed date, if that 
event was abſolutely deſtitute of all foundation. But 
what it was that gave riſe to this ſtory, is yet to be diſ- 
covered, and is likely to remain fo [L]. 


[s] The arguments of thoſe who reject the ſtory of POPE JOAN as a 
fable, have been collected by David BLONDEL, and after him with 
Ni!l more art and erudition by BAYLE, in the third volume of his Dictia- 
zary, at the article PAPESSE, Add to this Jo, GEORG, ECCARD, 
Iliſtor. Franciæ Ori-ntal. tom. ii. lib. xxx. & 119, p. 436. which author 
has adopted and appropriated the ſentiments of the great Lt1BNITZ, 
upon the matter in queſtion, See alſo LEQUIEN's Oriens Chriſtian, tom. iii. 
P. 777. and HeEUuMaN's Sy/loge Diſſert. Sacrar. tom, i, part II. p. 352. 
The very learned Jo. CHRISTOPH, WAGENSELIUS has given a juſt 
and accurate view of the arguments on both ſides, which may be ſeen in 
the Ampnitates Littcrarig of SCHELHORNIVUS, part i. p. 146. and the 
ſame has been done by BASN AGE, in his Hiſtoire de ! Egliſe, tom. i. 
p. 408. A liſt of the other writers, who have employed their labours 
upon this intricate queſtion, may be ſeen in CASP. SAGITTARIUS'S 
Intred, in Hit. Eccleſ. tom. i. cap. xxv, p. 676. and in the Biblizth, 
Bremenſ. tom. viii. part V. p. 93«. 

[] Such is the opinion of PAUL SaRP1, in his Lettere Italiane, 
J. et. Ixxxii, p. 40 of LENFANT, Bibliotb. Germa-ique, tom. x. 
p. 27; of Iugob. Hass, Bibliotb. Bremenſ. tom. viii. part V. 
p. 9353; and of the celebrated PFAF# Inſtit. Hiſtor. Eccleſ. p. 402; to 
whom we might add WERNSDbORFF, BOECLER, HOLBERG, and 
raany others, were this enumeration neceſſary. Without aſſuming the 
character of a judge in this intricate controverſy, concerning which ſo 
many falſe deciſions have been pronounced, I ſhall only take the liberty 
to obſerve that the matter in debate is as yet dubious, and has not on 
either fide been repreſented in ſuch a light as to bring conviction. 
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V. The enormous vices, that muſt have covered ſoc E N r. 
many pontiffs with infamy in the judgment of the wiſe, IX. 
formed not the leaſt obſtacle to their ambition in theſe FAN T II. 
miſerable times, nor hindered them from extending their, - ²τπ]τπ. 
influence, and augmenting their authority, both in ous attach- 
church and ſtate, It does not, indeed, appear from ment to the 
any authentic records, that their poſſeſſions augmented kings of 
in proportion to the progreſs of their authority, nor > 2. 
that any new grants of land were added to what they ate favour- 
had already obtained from the liberality of the kings of ed. 
France. The donations, which LEWIS the MEEK is 
reported to have made to them, are mere inventions, 
equally deſtitute of truth and probability [4]; and no- 
thing is more groundleſs than the accounts of thoſe 
writers who affirm, that CHARLES the BALD diveſted 
himſelf, in the year 875, of his right to the city of Rome, 
and its territory, in favour of the pontiffs, whom he, at 
the ſame time, enriched with a varicty of noble and coſtly 
preſents, in return for the good ſervices of Joan VIII, 
by whoſe ſuccours he was raiſed to the empire, But be 
that as it may, it is certain, that the authority and 
affluence of the biſhops of Rome increaſed greatly from 
the time of LEWIS the MEEK, but more eſpecially from 
the acceſſion of CHARLES the BALD to the imperial 
throne, as all the hiſtorical records of that period abun- 
dantly teſtify 20). 8 

VI. After the death of LEWIS II, a fierce and dread- They gain 
ful war broke out between the poſterity of CHARLE- 4 WO 
MAGNF, among which there were ſeveral competitors for v nog 
the empire. This furniſhed the Italian princes, and empile. 
the Roman pontiff JOHN VIII, with a favourable oppor- 
tunity of aſſuming to themſelves the right of nominating 
to the imperial throne, and of excluding from all part in 
this election the nations who had formerly the right of 
ſuffrage; and if the opportunity was favourable, it was 
ſeized with avidity, and improved with the utmoſt dex- 
terity and zeal, Their favour and intereſt was earneſtly 
ſolicited by CHARLES the BALD, whoſe entreaties were 


[] See above, & 3. 
[w] BUN AU Hiſtor. Imperii Rem. German, tom. iii. p. 482. Jo. 
GEORGE ECCARD, Hiſtar. Francia Orient. tom. ii. lib. xxxi. p. 606. 


rendered 
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c E N r. rendered effectual by rich preſents, prodigious ſums of 
IX. money, and moſt pompous promiſes, in conſequence of 
P aA H. which he was proclaimed, A. D. 876, by the pontiff 
ary VIII, and by the Italian princes aſſembled at 
avia, king of lia) and emperor of the Romans. 
CARLOMAN and CHARLES the GRoss, who ſucceeded 
him in the kingdom of /taly, and in the Roman empire, 
were alſo elected by the Roman pontiff, and the Italian 
princes. After the reigns of theſe princes the empire 
was torn in pieces; the moſt deplorable tumults and 
commotions aroſe in Italy, France, and Germany, which 
were governed, or rather ſubdued and uſurped, by va- 
rious chiefs, and, in this confuſed ſcene of things, the 
higheſt bidder was, by the ſuccour of the greedy pontiffs, 
generally raiſed to the government of /taly, and to the 
imperial throne [ x]. / 
The empe- VII. Thus the power and influence of the pontiffs, in 
rors diveſt- civil affairs, aroſe in a ſhort time to an enormous height 
e127 Meir through the favour and protection of the princes, in 
cal autho. Whoſe cauſe they had employed the influence, which 
rity, and ſuperſtition had given them over the minds of the people. 
the power The increaſe of their authority, in religious matters, 
3 was not leſs rapid, nor leſs conſiderable, and it aroſe 
and of the from the ſame cauſes. The wiſeſt and moſt impartial 
biſhops di among the Roman Catholic writers not only acknow- 
miniſned. Jedge, but are even at pains to demonſtrate, that, from 
the time of LEWIS the MEK, the ancient rules of ec- 
cleſiaſtical government were gradually changed in Eu- 
rope by the counſels and inſtigation of the court of Rome, 
and new laws ſubſtituted in their place. The European 
princes ſuffered themſelves to be diveſted of the ſupreme 
authority in religious matters, which they had derived 
from CHARLEMAGNE; the power of the biſhops was 
greatly diminiſhed, and even the authority of both pro- 
vincial and general councils began to decline, The 
Roman pontifts, clated with their overgrown proſperity, 
and become arrogant, beyond meaſure, by the daily ac- 
cethons that were made to their authority, were cager]y 


[x] This matter is amply illuſtrated by SIGON1USs, in his famous 


book De Regus Italiæ, and by the other writers of German and Italian 
kiſtory. : 


bent 
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bent upon perſuading all, and had, indeed, the good e E N T. 
fortune to perſuade many, that the biſhop of Rome was IX. 
conſtituted and appointed, by Jzsus CHRIST, ſupreme © * * 7 *. 
legiſlator and judge of the church univerſal; and that, 
therefore, the biſhops derived all their authority from the 

Roman pontiff, nor could the councils determine any 

thing without his permiſſion and conſent y]. This 
opinion, which was inculcated by the pontiffs with the 

utmoſt zeal and ardour, was oppoſed by ſuch as were 
acquainted with the ancient eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 

and the government of the church in the earlier ages; 

but it was oppoſed in vain, 

VIII. In order to gain credit to this new eccleſiaſtical porged me- 
ſyſtem, ſo different from the ancient rules of church morials and 
government, and to ſupport the haughty pretenſions of 20 pro- 

, . . cured by 
the pontiffs to ſupremacy and independence, it was ne- ne e 
ceſſary to produce the authority of ancient deeds, to ſtop tiffs, to 
the mouths of ſuch as were diſpoſed to ſet bounds to their eſtabliſh 
uſurpations. The biſhops of Rome were aware of this, chelr fopre- 
and as thoſe means were looked upon as the moſt lawful "2" 
that tended beſt to the accompliſhment of their purpoſes, 
they employed ſome of their moſt ingenious and zealous 
partiſans in forging conventions, acts of councils, 
epiſtles, and ſuch like records, by which it might appear, 
that, in the firſt ages of the church, the Roman pontiffs 
were cloathed with the ſame ſpiritual majeſty and ſu- 
preme authority which they now aſſumed [z]. Among 


[Ly] See the excellent work of an anonymous. and unknown author, 
who ſigns himſelf D. B. and whoſe book is intitled, Hiſtoire du Dru: 
Eccliſaſtique public Fraręcis, publiſhed firſt at Lenden, in two volumes 
8vo, in the year 1737, and lately republiſhed in a larger and mote 
ſplendid edition. The author of this performance thews, in a judicious 
and conciſe manner, the various ſteps by which the papal authority 
aroſe to ſuch a monſtrous height. His account of the ninth century 
may be ſeen in the firſt volume of his work, at the 16th page. 

[z] There is juſt reaſon to imagine, that theſe Decretals, and various 
other acts, ſuch as the grants of CHARLEMAGNE and LEw1s the 
MEEK, were forged with the knowledge and conſent of the Roman 
pontiffs ; ſince it is utterly incredible, that theſe pontitfs ſhould, for 
many ages, have conſtantly appealed, in ſupport of their pretended 
Tights and privileges, to acts and records that were only the fictions of 
private perſons, and ſhould, with ſuch weak arms, have ſtood out 
againſt kings, princes, councils, and biſhops, who were unwilling te 


theſe 
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decretal Epiſtles, as they are called, ſaid to have been writ- 


P AA I II. ten by the pontiffs of the primitive times, deſerve chiefly 


Dectetals. 


to be ſtigmatized. They were the production of an ob- 
ſcure writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them the name 
of IsiDoRE, biſhop of Seville [a], to make the world 
believe they had been collected by that illuſtrious and 
learned prelate. Some of them had appeared in the 
eighth century [h], but they were now entirely drawn 
from their obſcurity, and produced, with an air of oſten- 
tation and triumph, to demonſtrate the ſupremacy of the 
Roman pontiffs [c]. The deciſions of a certain Roman 
council, which is ſaid to have been held during the pon- 
tificate of SYLVESTER, were likewiſe alledged in behalf 
of the ſame cauſe; but this council had never been ſo 
much as heard of before the preſent century, and the ac- 


counts now given of it proceeded froin the ſame ſource 


receive their yoke. Acts of a private nature would have been uſeleſs 
here, and public deeds were neceſſary to accompliſh the views of papal 
ambition. Such forgeries were, in this century, eſteemed lawful, on 
account of their ſuppoſed tendency to promote the glory of God, and 
to advance the proſperity ef the church: and, therefore, it is not ſur - 
priſing, that the geod pontiffs ſhould feel no remorſe in impoſing upon 
the world frauds and forgeries, that were deſigned to enrich the pa- 
trimony of St. PETER, and to aggrandize his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic 
ſee. 

[a] It is certain that the forger of the decretalt was extremely de- 
ſirous of perſuading the world, that they were collected by ISbORE, 
the celebrated biſhop of Scville, who lived in the ſixth century. See 
FABKICII Biblicth, Latin. medii avi, tom. v. p. 561. It was a cuſtom 


among the biſhops to add, from a principle of humility, the epithet 


Peccator, i. e. Sinner, to their titles; and, accordingly, the forger of the 
Decretals has added the word Peccator after the name of ISIDORE ; but 
this ſome ignorant tranſcribers have abſurdly changed into the word Mere 
cator; and hence it happens, that one ISiDORUS MERCATOR paſſes 
for the fraudulent colleQor, or forger of the decretals. 


[4] See DON CALMET, Hiſtzire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 528. B. JusT. 


HEN, BoHMER. Pref, ad narum Edit. Juris Canon. tom, i, p. x. xix. 
Net. 

Le] Beſide the authors of the Centmiæ Magdeburgenſes and other 
writers, the learned BLONDEL has demonſtrated, in an ample 
and ſatisfactory manner, the ſpuriouſneſs of the decretals, in his 
Pſeudo Jſidorus et Turrianus vapulantes; and in our time the cheat 
is acknowledged even by the Roman Catholicks, at leaſt by ſuch 
of them as are poſſeſſed of any tolerable degree of judgment and 


with 
2 
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with the decretals, and were equally authentic. Be that c E Nr. 
as it may, the decrees of this pretended council contri- IX. 
buted much to enrich and aggrandize the Roman pontiffs, F A NT II. 
and exalt them above all human authority and juriſ-— X 
diction [4]. 

IX, There were not, however, wanting among the The ſucceſs 
Latin biſhops men of prudence and ſagacity, who ſaw ® "ag 
through theſe impious frauds, and perceived the chains NE 
that were forging both for them and for the church. 

The French biſhops diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in a par- 
ticular and glorious manner, by the zeal and vchemence 
with which they oppoſed the ſpurious decretals, and other 
like fictitious monuments and records, and proteſted 
againſt their being received among the laws of the church. 
But the obſtinacy of the pontiffs, and particularly of 
NrcoLas I, conquered this oppoſition, and reduced it to 
tilence. And as the empire, in the periods that ſucceeded 
this conteſt, fel] back into the groſſeſt ignorance and 
darkneſs, there ſcarcely remained any who were capable 
of detecting theſe odious impoſtors, or diſpoſed to ſupport 
the expiring liberty of the church. The hiſtory of the 
following ages ſhews, in a multitude of deplorable ex- 
amples, the diſorders and calamities that ſprung from the 
ambition of the aſpiring pontiffs; it repreſents theſe de- 
ſpotic lords of the church, labouring by the aid of their 
impious frauds to overturn its ancient government, ta 
undermine the authority of its biſhops, to engroſs its, 
riches and revenues into their own hands; nay, What 
is ſtill more horrible, it repreſents them aiming perfidi— 
ous blows at the thrones of princes, and cndcavouring 
to leſſen their power, and to ſet bounds to their dominion. 
All this is unanimouſly acknowledged by ſuch as have 
looked, with attention and impartiality, into the hiſtory 
of the times of which we now write, and is ingenuouſly 


impartiality. See BUDDEUS's Jagege in Ji cougiam, tom ii, p. 762; 
as alſo PETR. CoUSTANTIUS'> Prelegem. ad Epiſiolas Pintiſi ur, tom. i. 
P+ 130; and a Diſſertation cf FLEURY, prefixed to the fixteenth volume 
of his Ecc!efiaftica! Hife y. | 

[4] See Jo. LAuNOlUs, De cura Eccicſiæ erga pauperet; et miſeres; 
gap. i. Obſervat. i. p. £76. tom li. part II. O. p. 


Con-; 
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C E N T, confeſſed by men of learning and probity, that are well 
IX. affected to the Romith church and its ſovereign pontiff [e]. 
PART II. X. The monaſtic life was now univerſally in the high- 
1 eſt eſteem, and nothing could equal the veneration that 
16 mona - . 

Ric life in WAS Paid to ſuch as devoted themſelves to the ſacred 
high re. gloom and indolence of a convent, The Greeks and 
pute, Orientals had been long accuſtomed to regard the monk- 
iſh orders and diſcipline with the greateſt admiration ; 

but it was only ſince the beginning of the laſt century, 

that this holy paſſion was indulged among the Latins to 

ſuch an extravagant length. In the preſent age it went 

beyond all bounds : kings, dukes, and counts, forgot 

their true dignity, even the fulfilling with zeal the duties 

of their high ſtations, and affected that contempt of the 

world and its grandeur, which they took for magnani- 

mity, though it was really nothing elſe but the reſult of 

a narrow and ſuperſtitious ſpirit. They abandoned their 

thrones, their honours, and their treaſures, and ſhut 
themſelves up in monaſteries with a view of devoting 
themſelves entirely to God. Several examples of this 
fanatical extravagance were exhibited in Itah, France, 
Germany, and Spain, both in this and the preceding 
century. And if the allurements of worldly pleaſures 

and honours had too much power over the minds of many 

to permit their ſeparating themſelves from human ſociety, 

during their lives, ſuch endeavoured to make amends 

for this in their laſt hours; for when they perceived death 
approaching, they demanded the monaſtic habit, and 
actually put it on before their departure, that they might, 

be regarded as of the fraternity, and be of conſequence 

entitled to the fervent prayers and other ſpiritual ſuccours 

of their ghoſtly brethren, 

Monks and But nothing affords ſuch a ſtriking and remarkable 
2 em- proof of the exceſſive and fanatical veneration that was 
Civil afairs, paid to the Monaſtic order, as the treatment they received 
and called from ſeveral kings and emperors, who drew numbers of 
to the monks and abbots from their cloiſters, and placed them 


courts of in ſtations entirely foreign to their vows and their charac- 
Princes. | 


[e] See the abovementioned author's treatiſe, entitled, Regia 
Peteflas in Cauſis Matrimonial, tom, i, part II. Opp. p. 764; as alſo 
PETR, , COUsTANTIUS, Præf. ad Epfiſt, Romanor, Pentif, tom. i. 
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ter, even amidſt the ſplendor of a court, and at the head 
of affairs. The tranſition, indeed, was violent from the 
obſcurity of a convent and the ſtudy of a liturgy, to fit 
at the helm of an empire, and manage the political in- 
tereſts of nations. But ſuch was the cafe, and pious 
princes alledged as a reaſon for this ſingular choice, that 
the government of a ſtate could never be better placed 
than in the hands of ſuch holy men, who had ſubdued 
all irregular appctites and paſſions, and were ſo diveſted 
of the luſt of pleaſure and ambition, as to be incapable 
of any unworthy deſigns, any low, ſordid, or ſelfiſh 
views, Hence we find in the hiftory of theſe times fre- 
quent examples of monks and abbots performing the func- 
tions of ambaſſadors, envoys, and miniſters of ſtate, and 
diſplaying their talents with various ſucceis in theſe high 
and eminent ſtations. 

XI. The morals, however, of the monks were far 
from being ſo pure as to juſtify the reaſon alledged above 
for their promotion. Thcir patrons and protectors, who 
loaded them with honours and preferment, were ſenſible 
of the irregular and licentious lives that many of them 
led, and uſed their utmoſt efforts to correct their vices, 
and to reform their manners. LEWIS the MEK diſtin- 
guiſhed his zeal in the execution of this virtuous and 
noble deſign; and, to render it more effectual, he em- 
ployed the pious labours of BENEDICT, abbot of Aniane, 
in reforming the monaſteries firſt in Aquitaine, and after- 
wards throughout the whole kingdom of France, and in 
reſtoring, by new and ſalutary laws, the monaitic diſci- 
pline, which was abſolutely neglected and fallen into de- 
cay. This worthy eccleſiaſtic "preſided in the year 817, 
in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, where ſeveral wile 
meaſures were taken for removing the diforders that reign- 
ed in the @loiſters; and in conſequence of the unlimited 
authority he had received from the emperor, he ſubject- 
ed all the monks, without exception, to the rule of the 
tamous BENEDICT abbot of Mount Caſſim, annulled that 
variety of rites and cuſtoms that had obtained in the dif- 
terent monaſterics, preſcribed to them all one uniform 
method of living, and thus united, as it were, into one 
gencral body or ſociety, the various orders which had 

Vor. II. R. hitherto 
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c E N r. hitherto been connected by no common bond {[ f]. This 

IX. admirable diſcipline, which acquired to BENEDIC TH of 

aT II. Auiane the higheſt reputation, and made him be revered 

as the ſecond father of the weſtern monks, flouriſhed 

during a certain time, but afterwards declined through 

various cauſes, until the concluſion of this century, 

when, under the calamities that oppreſſed both the church 
and the empire, it almoſt entirely diſappeared. 

Canons and XII. The ſame emperor, who had appeared with ſuch 

cancneſſes. Zeal both in protecting and reforming the monks, gave 

aalſo diſtinguiſhed marks of his favour to the order of 

canons, which CHRODEGANGUS had introduced in ſeveral 

places during the laſt century. He diſtributed them 

through all the provinces of the empire, and inſtituted 

alſo an order of canoneſſes, which was the firſt female 

convent known in the Chriſtian world [g]. For each of 

theſe orders the zealous emperor had a rule drawn up 

A. D. 817, in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, which he 

fubſtituted in the place of that which had been appointed 

by CHRODEGANGUS, and this new rule was obſerved in 

moſt of the monaſteries and convents of the canons 

and canoneſſes in the weſt until the twelfth century, not- 

withſtanding that it was diſapproved of by the court of 

Reme [H]. The author of the rule that was appointed 

for the canons was, undoubtedly, AMALARIUs, a preſ- 

byter of Metz; but it is not ſo certain whether that 


JJ] Jo. MABILLON, Aa Sanfter. Ord. Benedict. Sec. iv. part I, 
Pra f. p. xxvii. and Pref, ad Sæc. v. p. xxv. EJUSDEM, Annales Ordin, 
S. Benedict. tom. ii. 430. CALMET, Hiſt de Lorraine, tom, i. p. 596. 
For a particular account of BENEDICT of Ariane, and his illuſtrious 
virtues, ſee the Ada Sanfer, tom. ii. Febr. p. 606 ; and the Hiſtoire Lit- 
teraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 447. | 

[g] See MABILLON, Annal. Ordin. S. Benedicti, tom. ii. p. 428. 

{5] This rule was condemned in a council held at Rome, A. D. 1059, 
under the pontiff NICHOLAS II. The pretexts uſed by the pontiff 
and the aſſembled prelates, to juſtify their diſapprobation of this rule, 
were, that it permitted the canons to enjoy the poſſeſſions they had be- 
fore their vows, and allowed to each of them too large a portion of bread 
and wine; but the true reaſon was, that this order had been inſtituted 
by an emperor without either the conſent, or knowledge, of the Roman 
pontiff. For an account of the rule and diſcipline of theſe canons, 


ſee FLEURY's Eccleſ. Hi. tom, x. p. 163, 164, &c, Bruſſels edition in 
1200, 
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which was drawn up for the canoneſſos was compoſed by c E N r. 
the ſame hand [i]. Be that as it may, the canonical or- Ix. 
der grew into high repute; and from this time a great Pa®T H. 
number of convents were erected for them through all 
the weſtern provinces, and were richly endowed by the 
liberality of pious and opulent Chriſtians. But this in- 
ſtitution degenerated in a ſhort time, like all others, from 
its primitive purity, and ceaſed to anſwer the laudable in- 
tention and deſign of its worthy founders [J. 

XIII. Of the theological writers that flouriſhed among The princi- 
the Greeks, the following are the molt remarkable : pal Greek, 
PHrorTIvs, patriarch of Conſtantinaple, a man of moſt Witers. 

profound and univerſal erudition, whoſe Bibliotheca [I], 
Epiſtles, and other writings, are yet valuable on many 
accounts, 

NICEPHORUS, alſo patriarch of the abovementioned 
city, who, among other productions, publiſhed a warm 
4 of the worſhip of images againſt the enemies of 
that idolatrous ſervice Li]. 

THEODORUS STUDITES, who acquired a name, chiefly 
by his warm oppolition to the Iconoclaſis, and by the zeal 
with which he wrote in favour of image worſhip [x]. 

The ſame cauſe has principally contributed to tranſ- 
mit to after ages the names of THEODORUS GRAPTUS, 


[:] LuD, THOMASSIN, Diſciplin. Eccleſ. Vet. et Neve, part I. lib, iii. 
cap. xlii, xliii. MURATOR1 Antig. Ital. medii ui, tom. v. p. 185. 540. 
No accounts of the Canons are leſs worthy of credit, than thoſe that are 
given by writers, who have been themſelves members of that order, 
ſuch as RAYMOND CHAPPONEL's Hiſtoire des Chanzines, publiſhed at 
Paris in $vo in the year 1699; for theſe writers, from fond prejudices 
in favour of their inſtitution, and an ambitious defire of enhancing its 
merit and rendering it reſpectable, derive the origin of canonical order from 
CHR1ST and his apoſtles, or trace it up, at leaſt, to the firſt ages of the 
Chriſtian church. 

[4] CALMET, Hiſt, de Lorraine, tom, i. p. $91, Hi. Litteraire de la 
France, tom, iv. p. 536. | 

[J] See CAMUSAT, Hiſtoire des Fournaux, tom i. p. 87. 

[m] Alta Sandtor, tom. ii, Martii ad d. xiii. p. 293. OUDINUS, 
Scriptor. og tom. ii. p. 2. 

lz] THEODORE STUDITES was one of the moſt voluminovs 
writers of this century, and would certainly have been known as a man 
of genius and learning in after ages, though the controverſy concerning 
images had never exiſted, There are of his writings, yet extant, 265 
letters, ſeveral treatiſes againſt the Iconoclaſts, 124 epigrams in Iambics, 
and a large manuſcript, which contains a courſe of catechetical inſtruc» 
tion concerning the duties of the monaſtic life. 
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METHopivs, who obtained the title of Confeſſor for his 
adherence to image-worſhip in the very face of perſecu- 
tion, THEODORUS ABUCARA [e], PETRUS SICULUS, 
NIceTas Davin, and others, who would probably 
have been long fince buried in oblivion, had not the 
various conteſts between the Greek and Latin churches, 
and the diviſions of the former among themſelves upon the 
queſtion concerning images, excited the vehemence of 
theſe inconſiderable writers, and furniſhed them with an 
occaſion of making ſome noiſe in the world. 

Moss BARCEPHA, a Syrian biſhop, ſurpaſſed by far 
all whom we have now been mentioning, and deſerved 
the ſhining reputation, which he has obtained in the re- 
public of letters, as what we have yet extant of his works 
diſcover ſeveral marks of true genius, and an uncommon 
acquaintance with the art of writing [p]. 

XIV. RAANUS Mavrus, archbiſhop of Mentz, is 
deſervedly placed at the head of the Latin writets of this 
age; the force of his genius, the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the multitude of productions that lowed from 
his pen, entitle him to this diſtinguiſhed rank, and render 
improper all compariſon between him and his cotempo- 
raries. He may be called the great light of Germany 
and France, ſince it was from the prodigious fund of 
knowledge he poſſeſſed, that theſe nations derived prin- 
cipally their religious inſtruction. His writings were 
every where in the hands of the learned [q], and were 
held in ſuch veneration, that, during four centuries, the 
moſt eminent of the Latin divines appealed to them as 
authority in religious matters, and adopted almoſt uni- 
verſally the fentiments they contained, After this illuſ- 
trious prelate, the writers that are moſt worthy of men- 
tion arc, 

 AGORARD, archbiſhop of Lyons, a man of wiſdom and 
prudence, and far from being deſtitute of literary merit ; 


but whoſe reputation has deſervedly fuffered by his juſti- 


[-] See BAYLE's Difionary, vol. i. at the articte ABUCARA, + 
[] Jos. SIM, ASSEMANNI Bib/icth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii, p- 129. 
7] See, for a particular account of the life and writings of RABANUS 
tAURUS, the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 151; as alſo the 
Acla Sancter, tom. i. Febr, p. 5co. 
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fying and even fomenting the rebellion of LOTH AIRES x N x. 


and PiN againſt LEWIS the MEEk, their father and 


their ſovereign [y]. PART II. 


HI1LDUIN, abbot of St. Dennis, who acquired no ſmall 
reputation by a work entitled, Areopagitica [s]. 

EGINHARD, abbot of Selingeſtat, the celebrated au- 
thor of the Life of Charlemagne, remarkable for the 
beauty of his diction, the perſpicuity and elegance of 
his ſtyle, and a variety of other literary accompliſh- 
ments [t]. 

CLAUDIUS, biſhop af Turin, whoſe Expoſition of ſeve- 


ral books of ſcripture [u], as alſa his Chronology, gained 


him an eminent and laſting reputation [zu]. 

FRECULEF, biſhop of Lyſieux, whoſe Chronicle, which 
is no more than a heavy compilation, is yet extant, 

SERVATUS Lupus, of whoſe compoſition we have 
ſeveral epiſtles and treatiſes ; and who, though a copious 
and ſubtile writer, is yet defective in point of elegance 
and erudition | x]. 

DRrEePeAnius FLoRUs, who left behind him ſeveral 


Poems, An expoſition of certain books of ſcripture, and other 
performances leſs worthy of attention [y]. 


CRRISTIAN DRUTHMAR, the author of A commentary 
upon St. Matthew's Goſpel [Zz]. 


[Ir] See COLONIA, Hi. Litter, de la ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 93. 
General Dictionary, at the article AGOBARD, Hi. Litteraire de la 
France, tom. iv. p. 567. [AGOBARD oppoſed wich great zeal both 
the worſhip and the uſe of images, in his famous book De picturit et 
imaginibus, a work which has greatly embarraſſed the doors of the 
Romiſh church. }] 

LJ H. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv, p. 607. 
o Hiſt. Litteraire de ſa France, tom iv. p. 550. See alſo the Ife of 
Charlemagne, of which the beſt of fourteen editions is that publiſned by 
SCHMINKIUS, at Urrecht, in the year 1713, : 

[() This prelate, who was famous for his Jhowledge of the holy 
ſcriptures, compoſed xxx books of commentaries upon Gere, 1V upon 
Exodus, and ſeveral upon Leviticus. He wrote alſo a commentary upon 
the Goſpel of St. Matthew, in which there are many excellent things, and 
an expoſition of all the Epiſtles of St. Paul. His commentary on the 
Epiſtle to the Galatians is printed, but all the reſt are in manuſcript. ] 

[70] See SIMON, Critique de la Biblicth, Eccleſ. de M. Do Pix, tom. is 

284. | 
K [x] Hiſtoire Litter aire de la France, tom, v. p. 255. : 

[o] CoLoNia, Hiffcire Litter. de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 13 5. Hiſt. Litter, 
de la France, tom. v. p. 213. 

LZ] Hift. Litter, de la France, tom. v. p. 84. 


K 3 GopkEs- 
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CENT. Gopkschalc, a monk of Orbais, who rendered his 

IX. name immortal by the controverſy which he ſet on foot 
PART H. concerning Predeſtination and Free Grace. 

PAaSCHAs81Us RaADBERT [al, a name famous in the Bf 
conteſts concerning The real preſence of Chriſt's body in the "1 
Euchariſt; and who, to paſs in filence his other writings, | 
compoſed a book upon this very ſubject, which furniſhed 
abundant matter of diſpute throughout this century. 

BERTRAMN, or RATRAMN, a monk of Corby, who 
deſerves the firſt rank among the writers that refuted the 
doctrine of RADBERT; and whoſe book concerning T he 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which was compoſed by 
the order of CHARLES the BALD, gave alſo occaſion to 
many conteſts among learned divines |]. 

HAYMo, biſhop of Halberſtadt, the laborious author 
of ſeveral treatiſes upon various ſubjects, and who is more 
to be eſteemed for his induſtry and diligence, than for 
| his genius and learning [c]. 

WALAFRIDUS STRABO, who acquired no mean re- 
putation by his Poems, his Lives of the Saints, and his 
Explications of many of the more difficult paſſages of 
ſcripture [d.] 

HinCMAR, archbiſhop of Rheims, a man of an im- 
perious and turbulent ſpirit; but who deſerves, notwith- 
ſtanding, a diſtinguiſhed place among the Latin writers 

of this century, ſince his works diſcover an aſpiring 
genius, and an ardent zeal in the purſuit of truth, and 
tend, moreover, in a fingular manner, to throw light 
both upon the civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the age in 
which he lived [2]. 

JoHANNEs Scorus ERIGENA, the friend and com- 
: panion of CHARLES the BALD, an eminent philoſopher, 


Wo BE CI EMIT ——ñõ — —— == — 


[a] For an account of RADBERT, ſce the Hiſtoire Litter. de la France, 
tom. v. p. 287. 

] We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more particularly of BERT RAMN, 
and his book, in the following chapter. 

[e] It is proper to obſerve, that a great part of the writings that are 
attributed to HAYMO, biſhop of Halbergadt, were compoſed by REMI,g 
; or REMIGIUS, of Auxerre, Sce CaS1MIR OUDINUS, Comment. de 
[ Scriptor. Eccleſ. tom. ii. p. 330. Hiſtoire Litteraire de la Freece, tom. v. 
| p. 111. tom. vi, p. 106. LE BEUF, Recueil de Dig. fur Hiſtoire de la 
| 


France, tom i. p. 278. 
[4] See the Hiſteve Litter. de ls Frans ice, tom. v. p. $44» 
0 Ty Lid. tom. v. p. 416. 


| and 
| 
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and a learned divine, whoſe erudition was accompanied c ENT. 


with uncommon marks of ſagacity and genius, and whoſe 


various performances, as well as his tranſlations from the Pa RT II. 


Greek, gained him a ſhining and laſting reputation [/]. 

It is ſufficient barely to name ReEmiGrius BERTHARIUS, 
Abo, Aimoin HERIC, REGiNo, abbot of Prim, and 
others, of whom the moſt common writers of eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory give ample accounts, 


HAP. HI. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian Church in this 
century, 
I. HE zeal of CHARLEMAGNE for the intereſts of The mite- 
Chriſtianity, and his liberality to the learned, en- rable ſtate 


couraged many to apply themſelves diligently to the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures, and to the purſuit of religious truth; and 
as long as this eminent ſet of divines remained, the 
weſtern provinces were happily preſerved from many er- 
rors, and from a variety of ſuperſtitious practices. Thus 
we find among the writers of this age ſeveral men of 
eminent talents, whoſe productions ſhew that the luſtre 
of true erudition and theology was not, as yet, totally 
eclipſed. But theſe illuſtrious luminaries of the church 
diſappeared one after the other, and barbariſm and igno- 
rance, encouraged by their departure, reſumed their an- 
cient ſeats, and brought, in their train, a prodigious 
multitude of devout follies, odious ſuperſtitions, and abo- 
minable errors. Nor did any encourage and propagate 
with more zeal and ardor theſe ſuperſtitious innovations, 
than the ſacerdotal orders, the ſpiritual guides of a de- 
luded people. And if we enquire how it came to paſs, 
that the clergy were ſo zealous in ſuch an inglorious cauſe, 
we ſhall find that this zeal was, in fome, the effect of 
ignorance, and, in others, the fruit of avarice and ambi- 
tion ; ſince much was to be gained both in point of au- 
thority and opulence from the progreſs of ſuperſtition. 


[f] see HerMm, Conrixncius, Ae. Academice, p. 309. His. 
Litter, de (a France, tom, V. P · 416. 


K 4 Chriſtianity 


IX. 


of Chriiti- 


anity, 
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C E N r. Chriſtianity among the Greeks and Orientals was almoft 
IX. in the ſame declining and deplorable ſtate ; though there 


ParT II. aroſe, from time to time, in the eaftern provinces, men 


of ſuperior abilities, who endeavoured to ſupport the cauſe 
of true religion, and to raiſe it from the preſſures under 
which it laboured. | 
The cauſes II. The cauſes of this unhappy revolution, that co- 
to which it vered the Chriſtian church with ſuperſtition and darkneſs, 
was owing. will appear evident to ſuch as are at all acquainted with 
the hiſtory of theſe times. The Oriental doors, miſer- 
ably divided among themſelves, and involved in the bit- 
tereſt contentions and quarrels with the weſtern churches, 
joſt all notion of the true ſpirit and genius of Chriſtianity, 
and, corrupted and biaſſed by the prejudices and paſſions, 
that are generally excited and nouriſhed by ill-managed 
controverſy, became incapable of promoting the true and 
eſſential intereſts of religion. Intent alſo upon defending 
the excellence and divine authority of their doctrine and 
diſcipline againſt the Latin doctors, and in maintaining 
among themſelves the worſhip of images which began to 
be warmly oppoſed, they advanced many things in the 
courſe of theſe diſputes, that were highly erroneous, and 
as one error follows another, their number increaſed from 
day to day. T he ſavage and unnatural lives of the monks 
and hermits, whoſe number was prodigious, and whoſe 
authority was conſiderable, who haunted the woods and 
defarts, the gloomy ſcenes of their extravagant devotion, 
contributed much, among other cauſes, to the decay of 
ſolid and rational piety. Add to all this, the irruptions of 
the barbarous nations into the weſt, the atrocious exploits 
of uſurping princes, the dropping and neglected condition 
of all the various branches of learning, the ambitious 
frenzy of the Roman pontiffs, who were inceſſantly gaping 
after new acceſſions of authority and dominion, the frauds 
and tricks of the monaſtic orders carried on under the 
ſpecious maſk of religion, and then we {hall ſee the true 
cauſes that founded the empire of ſuperſtition and error 
upon the ruin of virtue, piety, and reaſon. | 
III. The ignorance and corruption that diſhonoured 
the Chriſtian church, in this century, were great beyond 
meaſure; and were there no other examples of their enor- 
mity upon record, than the fingle inſtance of that ſtupid 
e Mg IR © yeneration, 
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veneration that was paid to the bones and carcaſes of de-C E N r. 
parted ſaints; this would be ſufficient to convince us of IX. 
the deplorable progreſs of ſuperſtition. This idolatrous® 4 * 1 Ul. 
devotion was now conſidered as the moſt ſacred and mo- 
mentous branch of religion, nor did any dare to entertain rypt igno- 
the ſmalleſt hopes of finding the Deity propitious, beforerance and 
they had aſſured themſelves of the protection and inter- ſoperſtition 
ceſſion of ſome one or other of the ſaintly order. Hence ge Vie moan 
it was that every church, and indeed every private Chriſ- tuty, ap- 
tian, had their particular patron among the ſaints, from an pear even 
apprehenſion that their ſpiritual intereſts would be but in the üngle 
indifterently managed by thoſe, who were already employ- EE 
ed about the ſouls of others; for they judged, in this re- yeneration 
ſpect, of the ſaints as they did of mortals, whoſe capacity that was 
is too limited to comprehend a vaſt variety of objects. Paid to * 
'T his notion rendered it neceſſary to multiply prodigiouſly 8 
the number of the ſaints, and to create daily new patrons 
for the deluded people; and this was done with the utmoſt 
zeal. The prieſts and monks ſet their invention at 
work, and peopled, at diſcretion, the inviſible world with 
imaginary protectors, They diſpelled the thick darkneſs, 
which covered the pretended ſpiritual exploits of many 
holy men ; and they invented both names and hiſtories of 
ſaints [g] that never exiſted, that they might not be at a 
loſs to furniſh the credulous and wretched multitude with 
objects proper to perpetuate their ſuperſtition and to nou» 
riſh their confidence. Many choſe their own guides, and 
committed their ſpiritual intereſts either to phantoms of 
their own creation, or to diſtracted fanatics, whom they 
eſteemed as ſaints, for no other reaſon, than their having 
lived like mad-men, | | 

IV. The eccleſiaſtical councils found it neceſſary, at The faints 
length, to ſet limits to the licentious ſuperſtition of thoſe canonized. 
ignorant wretches, who, with a view to have ſtill more 
friends at court, for ſuch were their gro!s notions of things, 
were daily adding new ſaints to the lift of their celeſtial 
mediators. They, accordingly, declared by a folemn de- 
eree, that no departed Chriſtian ſhould be conſidered as a 


I) See Dr, MiDDLETON's letter from Rome, paſſim, in which 
we find the names of St. BACCHO, St. VIAR, St, AMPHIBO! Un, 
EU ODI, &c.] : e EY 


member 
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C E & T, member of the ſaintly order before the biſhop in a provin- 


cial council, and in preſence of the people, had pronounced 


him worthy of that diſtinguiſhed honour [Y]. This re- 


medy, feeble and illuſory as it was, contributed, in fome 
meaſure, to reſtrain the fanatical temerity of the faint- 
makers; but, in its conſequences, it was the occaſion of 
a new acceſſion of power to the Roman pontiff, Even ſo 
early as this century many were of opinion, that it was 
proper and expedient, though not abſolutely neceffary, that 
the deciſions of biſhops and councils ſhould be confirmed 
by the conſent and authority of the Roman pontiff, whom 
they conſidered as the ſupreme and univerſal biſhop; and 
this will not appear ſurpriſing to any who reflect upon 
the enormous ſtrides, which the biſhops of Rome made 
towards unbounded dominion in this barbarous and ſuper- 
ititious age, whoſe corruption and darkneſs were peculiar- 
ly favourable to their ambitious pretenſions. It is true, 
we have no example of any perſon ſolemnly ſainted by 
the biſhop of Rome alone, before the tenth century [i], when 
UpaLRic, biſhop of Augſburg, received this dignity in a 
formal manner from JohN XV. It is however certain, 
that before that time, the Roman pontiffs were conſulted 
in matters of that nature, and their judgment reſpected in 
the choice of thoſe, that were to be honoured with ſaint- 
hip [&]; and it was by ſuch ſteps as theſe, that the church 
of Rome engroſſed to itſelf the creation of theſe tutelary 
divinities, which, at length, was diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of Canon:ization. | | 


[5] MABILLON, A#. Sanctor. Ord, Benedict, Sac. v. Prof, p. 44. 
LauNoOY, De Laxari, Magdalena, et Martha in Provinciam afpulſu, 
cap. i, F 12. p. 342, tom. ii, part I. opp. FRANC. Pai Breviarium 
Pontif. Remanor, tom, ii. p. 259. tom. iii, p. 30. 

Li] See Dan, PAP EB ROC Hus, De ſolennium canoniſationum initiis er 
progreſſ. in Prepylæo Actor. SS. menſ. Mali, p. 171; and the other au- 
thors who have written upon this ſubject, of which there is an ample 
liſt in the Bibliograpbia Antiquar, of FABRICIUS, cap. vii. & 25. 
p. 270. 

[4] See the candid and impartial account that is given of this matter 
by the late pope BENEDICT XIV, in his laborious work, De ſervorum Dei 
beatificatione et beatorum canonizatione, lib. i, cap, vii. p. 50, tom. i. opp. 
edit. Roman. It were to be wiſhed, that hiſtorians of the church of 
Rome would learn to imitate the prudence, moderation, and equity of 
that illuſtrious pontiff. 


V. This 
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V. This prepoſterous multiplication of ſaints was ac E N T. 
new ſource of abuſes and frauds. It was thought neceſſary þ * 1 11 
to write the lives of theſe celeſtial patrons, in order to pro- 
cure for them the veneration and confidence of a deluded Lives of the 
multitude; and here lying wonders were invented, and ſaints, 
all the reſources of forgery and fable exhauſted to cele- 
brate exploits which had never been performed, and to 
perpetuate the memory of holy perſons who had never 
exiſted, We have yet extant a prodigious quantity of 
theſe trifling legends, the greateſt part of which were, un- 
doubtedly, forged after the time of CHARLEMAGNE by 
the monaſtic writers, who had both the inclination and 
leiſure to edify the church by theſe pious frauds. The 
ſame impoſtors, who peopled the celeſtial regions with 
fictitious ſaints, employed alſo their fruitful inventions in 
embelliſhing with falſe miracles, and various other imper- 
tinent forgeries, the hiſtory of thoſe, who had been really 
martyrs or confeſſors in the cauſe of CHRIsT ; theſe fic- 
tions, however, did not paſs with impunity, but were ſe- 
verely cenſured by ſome of the moſt eminent writers of 
the times in which they were impoſed upon the credulity 
of the public [/]. Various were the motives that engaged 
different perſons to propagate, or countenance, theſe im- 
poſtures. Some were excited to this by the ſeductions of 
a falſe devotion, which reigned in this perverſe and igno- 
rant age, and made them imagine that departed ſaints were 
highly delighted with the applauſes and veneration of 
mortals, and never failed to crown with peculiar marks 
of their favour and protection ſuch as were zealous in ho- 
nouring their memories, and in celebrating their exploits. 

The proſpect of gain, and the ambitious defire of being 
reverenced by the multitude, engaged others to multiply 
the number and to maintain the credit of the legends, or 


[] See SERVATUS LuPUS*'s Pita Maximini, p. 275, 276. and the 
candid and learned obſervations upon this ſubject that are to be found in 
various places of the works of the celebrated LAUNOY : e. g. in his 
Diſpunctio Ep ſtolæ Petri de Marca, de tempore quo in Gallia Chriſti fides recepta, 
cap. Xiv, p. 110, in his Diſſertationes de primis Chrifliane relig. in Gallia ini- 
tris, Dill. ii. p. 142. 144, 145. 147. 168, 169. 181.—De Lazari, 
Magdal. et Martha in Galliam appulſu, p. 340. — De Duobus Dionyſiis, 
p. 527. $29, 530. tom, ii, part I. opp.—See alſo MARTENE The- 
ſaurus Anecdeter, tom. i, p. 151. — Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom, iv. 
P 273. . 
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C E N r. faintly regiſters. For the churches, that were dedicated 


to the ſaints, were perpetually crowded with ſupplicants, 


PART I. ho flocked to them with rich preſents in order to obtain 
ſuccour under the afflictions they ſuffered, or deliverance 


from the dangers which they had reaſon to apprehend. 
And it was eſteemed alſo a high honour to be the more im- 
mediate miniſters of theſe tutelary mediators, who, as it 
is likewiſe proper to obſerve, were eſteemed and frequent- 
ed in proportion to their antiquity, and to the number 
and importance of the pretended miracles that had render- 
ed their lives illuſtrious. This latter circumſtance offered 
a ſtrong temptation, to ſuch as were employed by the va- 
rious churches in writing the lives of their tutelar ſaints, 
to ſupply by invention the defects of tryth, and to em- 
belliſh their legends with fictitious prodigies ; nay, they 
were not only tempted to this impoſture, but were even 
obliged to make uſe of it in order to ſwell the fame of their 
reſpective patrons [. 

VI. But even all this was inſufficient to ſatisfy the de- 
mands of ſuperſtition nouriſhed by the ſtratagems of a 


relics pre» corrupt and deſigning prieſthood, and fomented by the 


zeal of the more ignorant and ſtupid ſons of the church. 
It was not enough to reverence departed ſaints, and to 
confide in their interceſſion and ſuccours ; it was not 
enough to cloath them with an imaginary power of hea}- 
ing diſeaſes, working miracles, and delivering from all 
ſorts of calamities and dangers ; their bones, their cloaths, 
the apparel, and furniture they had poſſeſſed during their 
lives, the very ground which they had touched, or in 
which their putrified carcaſes were laid, were treated with 
a ſtupid veneration, and ſuppoſed to retain the marvellous 
virtue of healing all diſorders both of body and mind, and 
of defending ſuch as poſſeſſed them againſt all the aflaults 
and devices of ſatan. "The conſequence of this wretched 
notion was, that every one was cager to provide himfelt 
with theſe ſalutary remedies, for which purpoſe great 
numbers undertook fatiguing and perilous voyages, and 
ſubjected themſclves to all forts of hardſhips ; while others 


un] Of all the lives of the ſaints written in this century, none are 
more liable to ſuſpicion than thoſe drawn up by the Britons and Nor- 
mans, See MIABILLON Pref, ad Sac. i. Benegittin. ſub ing, 


made 
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made uſe of this deluſion, to accumulate their riches, and c E N T. 


to impoſe upon the miſerable multitude by the moſt im- 
pious and ſhocking inventions. As the demand for relics 
was prodigious and univerſal, the clergy employed all 
their dexterity to ſatisfy theſe demands, and were far from 
being nice in the methods they uſed fot that end. The 
bodies of the ſaints were ſought by faſting and prayer in- 
ſtituted by the prieſt in order to obtain a divine anſwer, 
and an infallible direction, and this pretended direction 
never failed to accompliſh their deſires ; the holy carcaſe 


IX. 
PART II. 


was always found, and that always in conſequence, as 


they impiouſly gave out, of the ſuggeſtion, and inſpiration 
of God himſelf, Each diſcovery of this kind was attend- 
ed with exceſſive demonſtrations of joy, and animated the 
zeal of theſe deyout ſeekers to enrich the church ſtill more 
and more with this new kind of treaſure. Many travelled 
with this view into the eaſtern provinces, and frequented 
the places, which CHR1sT and his diſciples had honoured 
with their preſence, that, with the bones and other ſacred 
remains of the firſt heralds of the goſpel: they might com- 
fort dejected minds, calm trembling confciences, fave ſink- 
Ing ſtates, and defend their inhabitants from all ſorts of 
calamities. Nor did theſe pious travellers return home 
empty; the craft, dexterity, and knavery of the Greeks 
found a rich prey in the ſtupid credulity of the Latin relic- 
hunters, and made a profitable commerce of this new de- 
votion. The latter paid conſiderable ſums for legs and 
arms, ſkulls and jaw- bones (ſeveral of which were Pagan, 
and ſome not human) and other things that were ſuppoſed 
to have belonged to the primitive worthies of the Chriſtian 
church; and thus the Latin churches came to the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe celebrated relicks of St. MARK, Sr. JAMES, St. 
BaRTHOLOMEW, CYPRIAN, PANTALEON, and others, 
which they ſhew at this day with ſo much oſtentation. 
But there were many, who, unable to procure for them- 
ſelves theſe ſpiritual treaſures by voyages and prayers, had 
recourſe to violence and theft; for all ſorts of means and 
all ſorts of artempts in a cauſe of this nature were con- 
ſidered, when ſucceſsful, as pious and acceptable to the 
Supreme Being [z]. 


a] See MURaTO&I Antig. Tal. medii awi, tom. v. p. 6. who gives 
examples of the truth of this aſſertion. 


VII. The 
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CENT. VII. The ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures languiſned much 
IX. among the Greeks in this century. PHoTIvus, who com- 
PART H. poſed a book of Quęſtions [o], relating to various paſſages 
The exo. of ſcripture, An expoſition of the Epiſtles of St. PAUL, and 
po- . 

' Gtion of the Other productions of the ſame nature [p], was one of the 
ſcriptures few that employed their talents in the illuſtration of the 
neglected ſacred writings. He was a man of great ſagacity and ge- 
poor the nius, who preferred the dictates of reaſon to the deciſions 
dene. ol authority; notwithſtanding all which, he cannot be 
recommended as a model to other commentators. The 
other Greek writers who attempted to explain the holy 
ſcriptures, did little more than compile and accumulate 
various paſlages from the commentators of the preceding 
ages; and this method was the origin of thoſe Catenæ, or 
chains of commentaries, ſo much in vogue among the 
Greeks during this century, of which a conſiderable num- 
ber have come down to our times, and which conſiſted 
entirely in a colleCtion of the explications of ſcripture that 
were ſcattered up and down in the ancient writers. The 
ateſt part of the theological writers, finding themſelves 
incapable of more arduous undertakings, confined their 
Iabours to this compiling method, to the great detriment 

of ſacred criticiſm, 15 
Deſects of VIII. The Latin commentators were vaſtly ſuperior in 
the Latin number to thoſe among the Creeks, which was owing to 
9 the zeal and munificence of CHARLEMAGNE, who, both 
buy his 33 by his example, had excited and en- 
couraged the doctors of the preceding age to the ſtudy of 
the ſcriptures. Of theſe expoſitors . Rac. are two, at leaſt, 


£3 [0] This work, which is entitled Anpbilochia, from its having been 
addrefſed toAMPHILOCHIUS, biſhop of Cyzic:m, conſiſts of 308 queſtions 
and anſwers to them, a fixth part of which, at leaſt, are to be found in 
the Epiſtles of Pbetius, publiſhed at Londen in 1651, by biſhop MONTAGUE, 
The moſt of theſe queſtions relate to different texts of the Old and New 
Teſtament ; but theſe are interſperſed with others of a philoſophical and 
literary kind. This work is ſtill extant in MSS. in the Vatican, Barbe- 
rinian, and Bavarian libraries. 

£7 [2] Such as a catera, a chain, of commentaries on the book of 
Pſa/ms, compiled from the writings of ATHANASIUS, BASIL, CHRY- 
$OSTOM, Sc. and a commentary upon the Prephers, both of which are 
yet extant in MSS. the former in the Billietbeca Segueriana, or Coiſliniana, 
and the latter in the Vatican library, 


who 
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who are worthy of eſteem, CHRISTIAN DRU THMAR, c E Nr. 
whoſe Commentary on St. MaTTHEw, is come down to IX. 
our times [2]; and the abbot BERRTHARTUs, whoſe Two PART IL 
Books concerning Fundamentals, are alſo ſaid to be yet ex- 
tant, The reſt ſeem unequal to the important office of 
ſacred critics, and may be divided into two claſſes, which 
we have had already occaſion to mention in the courfe of 
this hiſtory ; the claſs of thoſe, who merely collected and 
reduced into a maſs the opinions and explications of the 
ancients, and that of a fantaſtic ſet of expoſitors, who 
were always hunting after myſteries in the plaineſt ex- 
preſſions, and labouring to deduce a variety of abſtruſe 
and hidden ſignifications from every paſſage of ſcripture, 
all which they did for the moſt part in a very clumſy and 
uncouth manner. At the head of the firſt claſs was Ra- 
Banus MAURUus, who acknowledges that he borrowed 
from the ancient doCtors the materials he made uſe of in 
illuſtrating the Goſpel of St. MaTTHEw, and the Epiſtles 
of St. PAUL; WALAFRID STRABO, who borrowed his 
explications chiefly from RaBAN us; CLaupIus of Turin, 
who trod in the footſteps of AUGUsTIN and ORIGEN 
HIxcMAR, whoſe Expoſition of the IV Books of Kings com- 
piled from the fathers, are yet extant; REmiG1vus of 
Auxerre, who derived from the ſame ſource his illuſtrations 
on the Pſalms, and other books of ſacred writ: SEDULIUS, 
who explained in the ſame manner the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul; FLoRus, Haymo biſhop of Halber/tadt, and 
others, whom, for the ſake of brevity, we paſs in ſilence. 

IX. RABANUS Maukus, whom we introduced above Allegorifts, 
at the head of the compilers of the fathers, deſerves alſo 
an eminent place among the allegorical commentators, on 
account of his diffuſe and tedious work, entitled Scripture 
Allegories. To this claſs alſo belong SMaRAGDus, HAv- 
Mo, SCOTUsS, PASHASIUS Rap BERT, and many others, 
whom it is not neceſſary to mention. The fundamental 
and general principle, in which all the writers of this claſs 
agree, is, that, beſides the literal ſignification of each paſ- 


[z] See R. SIMON, Fiiftoire critique des principaux commentateurs ds 
Nouv Teſtament, chap. xxv. p. 348- z as alſo his Critique de la Biblig- 
 theque Ecelgſiaſtigue de M. du Pin, tom. i. p. 293. who, in his xxvith 
and xxviith chapter, gives an account of moſt of the writers men- 
tioned here. 


ſage 
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CENT, ſage in ſcripture, there are hidden and deep ſenſes which 


IX, 


eſcape the vulgar eye; but they are not agreed about the 


PART 1. number of theſe myſterious ſignifications. Some attribute 
| 


The ſtate 
of didactic 
theology, 


to every phraſe three ſenſes; others four; others again 
five; nay, their number is carried to ſeven by ANGELOME, 
a monk of Lyſieux, an acute, though fantaſtic writer, and 
who is far from deſerving the meaneſt rank among the 
expoſitors of this century [V]. | 

X. The teachers of theology were ſtill more contempt- 
ible than the commentators, and the Greeks, as well as 
the Latins, were extremely negligent both in unfolding 
the nature, and proving the truth of the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, Their method of inculcating divine truth 
was dry and unſatisfactory, and more adapted to fill the 
memory with ſentences, than to enlighten the underſtand- 


ing, or to improve the judgment. The Greeks, for the 


moſt part; followed implicitly DAMAscENus, while the 
Latins ſubmitted their hood-winked intellects to the au- 
thority of AUGUSTINE. Authority became the teſt of 
truth, and ſupplied in arrogance what it wanted in argu- 
ment. That magiſterial deciſions were employed in the 
place of reaſon appears manfeſtly from the Collectaneum di 
tribus Quæſtionibus, of SERVATUsS Lupus; and alfo from 
a Treatiſe of REMIG1Us, concerning the neceſſity of holding 
ſalſt the truths of the goſpel, and of maintaining inviolable the 
facred authority of the holy and orthodox fathers. If any 
deigned to appeal to the authority of the ſcriptures in de- 
fence of their ſyſtems, they either explained them in an 
allegorical manner, or underſtood them in the ſenſe that 
kad been given to them by the decrees of councils, or in 
tbe writings of the fathers ; from which ſenſes they thought 
it both unlawful and impious to depart. The lriſh doc- 
tors alone, and particularly JoHANNEs ScoTUs, had the 
courage to ſpurn the ignominious fetters of authority, and 
to explain the ſublime doctrines of Chriſtianity in a man- 
ner conformable to the dictates of reaſon, and the princi- 


r] See the Preface to his Commentary on the book of Kings, in the Bibli. 


etheca Patrum Maxima, tom. xv. p. 308. The commentary of ANGE- 


LOME upon the book of Genefis, was publiſhed by BERNARD PEZIUs, 
in his Theſaurus Anecdotorum, tom. i. part I. but, indeed, the loſs would 
not have been great had it never ſeen the light, 
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ples of true philoſophy. But this noble attempt drew upon c E N T, 
IX, 
PAR T II. 


them the malignant fury of a ſuperſtitious age, and ex- 
poſed them to the hatred of the Latin theologiſts, who 
would not permit either reaſon or philoſophy to meddle 
themſelves in religious matters [5]. 


XI. The important ſcience of morals ſuffered, like all Of Chrif- 
others, in the hands of ignorant and unſkilful writers, dan mo- 


The labours of ſome were wholly employed in collecting 
from the fathers an indigeſted heap of maxims and ſen- 
tences concerning religious and moral dutics; and ſuch, 
among others, was the work of ALvaRvus, entitled Scin- 


tille Patrum, Others wrote in a more ſyſtematic manner 


concerning virtue and vice, ſuch as HALITGARIUS, RA- 
BANUS MAuRuUs, and Jonas, biſhop of Orleans; but the 
repreſentations they gave of the one and the other were 
very different from thoſe which we find in the goſpel of 
CHRIST. Others again, fell into that moſt abſurd and 
deluſive method of inſtructing the ignorant in the will of 
God by a fantaſtic combination of figures and allegories ; 
and ſeveral of the Greeks began to turn their ſtudies to- 
wards the reſolving caſes of conſcience [t], in order to re- 


rality. 


move the difficulties that aroſe in ſcrupulous and timorous 


minds. We pals in ſilence the writers of homilies and 
books of penance, of which there was a conſiderable 
number in this century. 


XII. The doctrine of the myſtics, whoſe origin is The pro- 


falſely attributed to DioxYs1vus the Areopagite, and whoſe Sreſs of 
8 my ſticiſm. 


precepts were deſigned to elevate the ſoul above all ſenſible 
and terreſtrial objects, and to unite it to the deity in an 
ineffable manner, had been now for a long time in vogue 
among the Greeks, and more eſpecially among the mo- 
naſtic orders. And to augment the credit of this fanatical 
ſect, and multiply its followers, MicHAEL SYNCELLUS 
and MErhoplus compoſed the moſt pompous and elo- 
quent panegyricks upon the memory of DIioNYsS1Us, in 


[5s] For an account of the perſecution and hatred that JOHANNES 
SCOTUS ſuffered in the cauſe of reaſon and liberty, ſee DU BOULAx, 
Hift. Academ, Pariſ. tom, i, p. 1823 as alſo MaBIiL LON, Ada Sancter. 
Ord Bened. Sec, v. 392. | 
([e] See NICEPHORI Chartephy/ac, Epiftole Dux, in the Billiatheca 
M gn Patrum, tom, iti, p. 413. | 
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c FN r. which his virtues were celebrated with the utmoſt exag- 


IX. 


geration. The Latins were not as yet bewitched with 


PAN H. the ſpecious apptarance, and the illuſory charms of the 


myſtic devotion, which was equally adapted to affect per- 
ſons of a lively fancy, and thoſe of a more gloomy turn 
of mind. They lived in a happy ignorance of this con- 
tagious doctrine, when the Grecian emperor M1cHAEL 
BaLBUus ſent to LEWIS the MEEEk, in the year 824, 
a copy of the pretended works [u] of Dionys1vs the 
Areopagite, which fatal preſent kindled immediately the 
holy flame of myſticiſm in the weſtern provinces, and 
filled the Latins with the moſt enthuſiaſtic admiration of 
this new religion, The tranſlation of theſe ſpurious works 
into Latin by the expreſs order of the emperor [w], who 
could not be eaſy while his ſubjects were deprived of ſuch 
an ineſtimable treaſure, contributed much to the progrels 
of myſticiſm. By the order of the ſame emperor, HII 
DUIN, abbot of St. Deays, compoſed an account of the 
life, actions, and writings of Dionys1vs, under the title 
of Arcopagitica, in which work, among other impudent 
fictions, uſual in thoſe times of ſuperſtition and impoiture, 


ſu] UssERII Sy/loge Epp, Hiberricar, p. 54, 55+» The ſpuriouſ- 
neſs of theſe works is now univerſally granted by the moſt learned and 
impartial of the Roman catholic writers, as they contain accounts of 
many events that happened ſeveral ages after the time of D1ONYS1Uus, 
and were not at all mentioned until after the fifth century. See FLEURY, 
Er. Ecclef. livr. liv. tom. xi. p. 520. edit. Bruxelles, 

Oro] That theſe books were tranſlated by the order of LEWIS, 
appears manifeſtly from the Fp:f- to that emperor, which HILDU1N 
prefixed to his Areopagitica, and in which (p. 66. edit. Cohn. 1563.) 
we find the following patſage: De motitiu librorum, ue (Dionyſius) 
Patrio ſermone conſeripſit, et guibus petentibus i/'os compoſuit, lectis nobis per Dei 


gratiam ee veſtram ordirationcx:, CUJUS DISPENSATIONE INTERPRETAs® 


TOS, ſcrinia noſtra eos petentilus reſcrant, ſati:zfacie, From this paſſage it is 
evident that they are miſtaken, who affirm that the Latin tranſlation of 
the works of DIoxYSIUsS was not made before the time of CHARLES 
the BALD, And they err alſo, who, with MAaBILLON, Annal. Benedict. 
tom, ii. lib, xxix. & 59. p. 488, and the authors of the Hi. Lite, de la 
France, tom. v. p. 425. inform us, that MtiCHAEL BALBUsS ſent 
theſe works already tranſlated into Latin to the emperor LEWIS. Itis 
amazing how men of learning could fall into this latter error after read- 
ing the following paſſage in the Eriſtle above quoted: Authenticos namgue 
eofdem | Dionyſii] /ibros Græca lingua conſcriptes, cum echonomus ecelgſiæ Cen- 
flantinepolitanæ et ceteri miſſi Michat/is legatien e funcii ſunt. fre 
nunere mag no ſuſcrpimuty | 


he 
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he maintained, in order to exalt the honour of his na- C E Nx. 
tion, that Dionys1vus the Areopagite, and DionysTus, IX. 
biſhop of Paris, were one and the ſame perſon [x]. This * KT II. 
fable, which was invented with unparalleled aſſurance, 

was received with the moſt perfect and unthinking cre- 

dulity, and made ſuch a deep and permanent impreſſion 

upon the minds of the French, that the repeated demon- 

ftrations of its falſehood have not as yet been ſufficient to 

ruin its credit entirely, As the firſt tranſlation of the 

works of Dioxys1us, that had been done Ly the order of 

Lewis the MEEK, was probably in a barbarous and ob- 

ſcure ſtyle, a new and more elegant one was given by the 

famous JOHANNES Scorus ERIGENA, at the requeſt of 
CHARLES the BALD, the publication of which increaſed 
conſiderably the partiſans of the myſtic theology among 

the French, Italians, and Germans. ScoTus himſelf 

was ſo enchanted with this new doctrine, that he incor- 

porated it into his philoſophical ſyſtem, and upon all oc- 

caſions either accommodated his philoſophy to it, or ex- 

plained it according to the principles of his philoſophy. 

XIII. The defence of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews and The tate of 
Pagans was greatly neglected in this century, in which F2<mic or 
the inteſtine diſputes and diſſenſions that divided the gf f. 
church gave ſufficient employment to ſuch as had an incli- logy. 
nation to controverſy, or a talent of managing it with 
dexterity and knowledge. AGOBARD, however, as alſo 
AMuLo and Raranus MaAuRus, chaſtiſed the infolence 
and malignity of the- Jews, and expoſed their various ab- 
turdities and errors, while the emperor LEO, 'ThHEoboRUsS 
ABUCARA, and other writers, whoſe performances are 
loſt, employed their polemic labours againſt the progreſs 
of the Saracens, and refuted their impious and extravagant 
ſyſtem. But it may be obſerved in general of thoſe, who 
wrote againſt the Saracens, that they reported many things, 
both concerning MaHOMET and his religion, which were 
far from being true; and if, as there is too much reaſon to 
imagine, they did this deſignedly and knowing the falſhood, 
or at leaſt the uncertainty of what they alledged againſt 


[x] Lavxoy, Dif. de Diſ-rimine Dionyſii Arcepag. et Pariſienſis, 
cap. iv. p. 38. tom. ii. p. I, opp. as alſo the other writings of this | 
great man concernivg the Two Dionyſiuſes, | 
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N T, theſe infidels, we mult look upon their writings rather az 

'X. intended to deter the Chriſtians from apoſtaſy, than to 
©42TH. give a rational rcfutation of the Saracen doctrine. 

io con. XIV. The conteſts of the Chriſtians among themſelves 

:ryverſy Were carried on with greater eagerneſs and animolity than 

-onceraing the difputes in which they were engaged with the common 

ages enemies of their faith; and theſe conteſts were daily pro- 

5 the duCtive of new calamities and diſorders which diſhonoured 

their profeſſion, and caſt a heavy, though undeſerved re- 

proach upon the cauſe of true religion. After the baniſh- 

ment of IRENE, the controverſy concerning images broke 

out anew among the Greeks, and was carried on by the 

contending parties, during the half of this century, with 

various and uncertain ſucceſs. The emperor NICEPHo- 

RUS, though he did not abrogate the decrces of the coun- 

cil of Nice, nor order the images to be taken out of the 

churches, yet deprived the patrons of image-worſhip of all 

power to moleſt or injure their adverſaries, and ſeems upon 

the whole to have been an enemy to that idolatrous ſer- 

vice. But his ſucceſſor MicnAEL CUROPALATES, ſur- 

named RHANGAPE, acted in a very different manner. 

Feeble and timorous, and dreading the rage of the prieſts 

and monks that maintained the cauſe of images, he fa- 

voured that cauſe during his ſhort reign, and perſecuted its 

adverſaries with the greateſt bitterneſs and cruelty, The 

ſcene changed again, upon the acceſſion of LEO the Ar- 

menian to the empire, who aboliſhed the decrees of the 

Nicene council relating to the uſe and worſhip of images, 

in a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople, A. D. 814 [; 

without however enacting any penal laws againſt their 

idolatrous worſhippers. This moderation, far from ſatisfy- 

ing the patriarch NICEPHORUSs, and the other partiſans of 

image-worſhip, only ſerved to encourage their obſtinacy, 

and to increaſe their inſolence; upon which the emperor 

removed the haughty prelate from his office, and chaſtiſed 

the fury of ſeveral of his adherents with a deſerved puniſh- 

ment. His ſucceſſor MichAERL, ſurnamed BarLpus, or the 

Stammerer, was obliged to obſerve the ſame conduct, and to 

depart from the clemency and indulgence, which, in the 


(> [3] FLEURY and ſome other writers place the meeting of this 
council in the year 815. 


beginning 
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beginning of his reign, he had diſcovered towards the © E Nr. 


worſhippers of images, whoſe idolatry, however, he was far 


from approving ; the monks more eſpecially provoked his FART II. 
indignation by their fanatical rage, and forced him to treat 


* . * OS - 
them with particular ſeverity. But the zeal of his {on 


and ſucceſſor THEO H Lus, in diſcouraging this new 
idolatry, was ſtill more vehement; for he oppoſed the 
worſhippers of images with great violence, and went ſo 
far as to put to death ſome of the more obſtinate ring- 
leaders of that impetuous faction. 

XV. Upon the death of THEOTHILUSs, which happen- 
ed in the year 842, the regency was cntruſted with the 
empreſs THEODORA during her ſon's minority. his 
ſuperititious princeſs, fatigued with the importunate foli- 
citations of the monks, deluded by their forged miracles, 
and not a little influenced alſo by their inſolent threats, 
aſſembled in the year abovementioned, a council at Con- 
ſtantinople, in which the decrees of the ſecond Nicene coun- 
ci] were reinſtated in their loſt authority, and the Greeks 
were indulged in their corrupt propenſity to image-worthip 
by a law which encouraged that wretched idolatry [z!. 
So that after a controverſy, which had been carried on 
during the ſpace of an hundred and ten years, the cauſe 
of idolatry triumphed over the dictates of reaſon and 
chriſtianity; the whole eaft, the Armenians excepted, 
bowed down before the victorious images; nor did any 
of the ſucceeding emperors attempt to cure the Greeks 
of this ſuperſtitious phrenzy, or reſtrain them in the perform- 
ance of this childiſh worſhip. The council that was held 
at Conſtantinople under PHoTIvUs, in the year 879, and 
which is reckoned by the Greeks the Eighth general coun- 
cal, gave a farther degree of force and vigour to idolatry, 
by maintaining the ſanctity of images, and approving, 
confirming, and renewing the Nicene decrees. The ſu— 
perſtitious Greeks, who were blind-led. by the monks in 
the moſt ignominious manner, eſteemed this council as a 
moſt ſignal bleſſing derived to them from the immediate 


[z] See FRED. SPANHFIM, Hiſtoria Imaginum, ſect. viii, p. 845. 
tom. ii. opp.—LENYAN T, Preſer: atif contre la Reunion avec le Siege de 
Rome, tom. iii. lettre xiv. p. 147. lett. xvili, xix. p. 309. 
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interpoſition of heaven, and accordingly inſtituted in com- 
memoration thereof an anniverſary feſtival, which was 
called the Feaſt of Orthodoxy [a]. | 
XVI. The triumph of images, notwithſtanding the 
zealous efforts of the Roman pontiffs in their favour, was 
obtained wita much more difficulty among the Latins, 
than it had been among the Greeks ; for the former main- 
tained as yet that invaluable, and indeed inalienable, pri- 
vilege of judging for themſelves in religious matters, 
and were far from being diſpoſed to ſubmit their reaſon 
implicitly to the deciſions of the pontiff, or to look upon 
any thing as infallible and true, which had authority for 
its only foundation. The moſt of the European Chriſtians, 
as we have ſeen already, ftcered a middle courſe between 
the idolaters and the Iconoclaſts, between thoſe who 
were zealous for the worſhip of images, on the one 
hand, and thoſe who were averſe to all uſe of them on 
the other. They were of opinion, that images might be 
ſuffered as the means of aiding the memory of the faith- 
ful, and of calling to their remembrance the pious ex- 
ploits and the virtuous actions of the perſons they repre- 
ſented ; but they deteſted all thoughts of paying = the 
leaſt marks of religious homage or adoration. MICHAEL 
BALBUS, when he ſent in the year 824, a ſolemn em- 
baſſy to LEWIS the MEzx, to renew and confirm the 
treatics of friendſhip and peace that had been concluded 
between his predeceſſors in the empire and CHARLE- 
MAGNE, charged his miniſters, in a particular manner, 
to bring over the king of the Franks |6] to the party of 
the Iconoclaſts, that they might gradually ſuppreſs, by 
their united influence, the worſhip of images, and thus 
reſtore concord and tranquillity to the church. LEw3s, 
upon this occaſion, aſſembled a council at Paris A. D. 
824 [c], in order to examine the propoſal of the Gre- 


[a] See GRETSER. Olſervat. in Cedinm de efficiis Aulæ et Foil ſ. Cerſtun. 

tiucpalitanæ, lib. iii. cap. viii. as alſo the Ceremoniale Byzantiuum, lately 
publiſhed by RETSK, lib. i. c. xxviii. p. 92. 
D [5] So Micha and his ſon THEOPHILU3 ſtyle LEWIS in 
their Jetter to him, refuſing him the title of emperor, to which, how- 
ever, he had an undoubted right in conſequence of the treaties which 
they now defired to renew. 

le] FLEURY, Le SUEUR, and other hiſtorians, place unani- 
raoully this council in the year Leg. It may be proper te obſerve 


Clan 
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cian emperor, in which it was reſolved to adhere to theo E Nx. 


decrees of the council of Frankfort, which allowed the 


uſe of images in the churches, but ſeverely prohibited the P4 ar IL, 


treating them with the ſmalleſt marks of religious wor- 
ſhip. But in proceſs of time the European Chriſtians 
departed gradually from the obſervance of this injunction, 
and fell imperceptibly into a blind ſubmiſſion to the de- 
ciſions of the Roman pontift, whoſe influence and autho- 
rity grew more formidable from day to day. So that to- 
wards the concluſion of this century the Gallican clergy 
began to pay a certain kind of religious homage to the 


ſaintly images, in which their example was followed by 
the Germans and other nations [ 4]. 


XVII. Notwithſtanding this apoſtaſy, the Iconoclaſts Scvera!Ico- 
were not deſtitute of adherents among the Latins. The boclafte «- 


O 
moſt eminent of theſe was CLaupivs, biſhop of Turin, | 


by birth a Spaniard, and alſo a diſciple of FELIX, biſhop © 
of Urgel. This zealous prelate, as ſoon as he had ob- 
tained the epiſcopal dignity through the favour of LEWIS 
the MEEK, began to exerciſe the duties of his function 
in the year 82 23, by ordering all images, and even the 
croſs, to be caſt out of the churches, and committed to 
the flames, The year following he compoſed a treatiſe, 
in which he not only defended theſe vehement proceed- 
ings, and declared againſt the 2½, as well as the worſhip, 
of images, but alſo broached ſeveral other opinions that 
were quite contrary to the notions of the multitude, and 
to the prejudices of the times. He denied, among other 
things, in oppoſition to the Greeks, that the croſs was te 


here, that the proceedings of this council evidently ſhew that the deci- 
ſions of the Roman pontiff were by no means looked upon at this time 
either as obligatory or infallible. For when the letter of pope AbRIAN, 
in favour. of images, was read in the council, it was almoſt unanimouſly 
rejected, as containing abſurd and erronecus opinions. The decrees of 
the ſecond council of Nice, relating to image-Worſhip, were alſo cenſured 
hy the Gallican biſhops ; and the authority of that council, though re- 
ceived by ſeveral pepes as an ecumenical one, abſolutely rejected. And 
what is remarkable is, that the pope did not, on this account, declare 
the Gallican biſhops heretics, nor exclude them from the communion of 
the apoſtolic ſee. See FLEURY, liv. xlvii. 

[4] MaBILLON, Annal. Beredifin, tom. ii. p. 2.4. Praf. ad 
Tc. iv. Actor. SS. 0rd. Benedicti, Sec. iv. part I. p. 7, 8. LR COINTE, 
Arral, Eccleſ. Francer, tom. iv. ad b. a, C24. 
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c EN T. be honoured with any kind of worſhip ; he treated relics 
IX, with the utmoſt contempt, as abſolutely deſtitute of the 
PANT II. virtues that were attributed to them, and cenſured with 
much freedom and ſeverity thoſe pilgrimages to the holy 
land, and thoſe voyages to the tombs of the ſaints, which, 
in this century, were looked upon as extremely ſalutary, 
and particularly meritorious. This noble ſtand, in the 
defence of true religion, drew upon CLAaupius a mul- 
titude of adverſaries ; the ſons of ſuperſtition ruſhed upon 
him from all quarters; THEoODEMIR DuUnGALLUs, Jo- 
NAS of Orleans, and WALAFRIDUS STRABO e] united 
to overwhelm him with their voluminous anſwers. But 
the learned and venerable prelate maintained his ground 
[f], and ſupported his cauſe with ſuch dexterity and 
force that it remained triumphant, and gained new credit, 
And hence it happened that the city of Turin and the 
adjacent country were, for a long time after the death 
of CLAUDIUS, much leſs infected with ſuperſtition, than 
the other parts of Europe. 
continu- XVIII. The controverſy that had been carried on in 
tion of the the preceding century concerning the proceſſion (if we 
controverſy may be allowed that term) of the Holy Ghoſt from the 


the derive Father and the Son, and alſo concerning the word filioque, 


tion or pro- foiſted by the Latins into the Creed of Conſlantinople, 
ceſſion of broke out now with redoubled vehemence, and from a 


8 * oy private diſpute became a flaming conteſt between the 


Greek and Latin churches. The monks of FJeruſalem 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this controverſy, and com- 
plained particularly of the interpolation of the words 
filioque, i. e. and from the ſon, in the abovementioned 
ſymbol ; nor did they ſtop here, but diſpatched to CHAxk- 
LEMAGNE, in the year 809, a certain eccleſiaſtic of their 
order, whoſe name was JoHN, to obtain ſatisfaction in 
this matter [g]. The affair was debated in due form, 


(> [ec] In order to do juſtice to the adverſaries of CLAUDIUS here 
mentioned, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that they only maintained the in- 
nocence and uſefulneſs of images, withoyt pretending to repreſent them 
as objects of religious worſhip. 

DFI MABILLON, Annal. Benedifin. tom. ii. p. 488.—Pref. ad Sæc. 
iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedict. p. 8. —Hiſtcire Litter. de la France, tom iv. 

491. & tom, v. p. 27. 64.— AQ. Bas NAGE, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Re- 
ormecs, tom. i. peried. iv. p. 38. ed. in 4to. 

Lz] See STEPH. BALUZ11 Miſcellanea, tom. vii p. 14. 
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both in a council aſſembled this ſame year at Aiz-la-C ENT. 


Chapelle, and at Rome, in preſence of the ſovereign pontiff 
Leo III, to whom the emperor had ſent ambaſladors for 
that purpoſe. LEO adopted the doctrine which repre- 
ſented the Holy Ghoſt as proceeding ſrom the Father and 
the Son, but he condemned the addition that had been 
made to the ſymbol [Y], and declared it as his opinion, 
that the word fil:oque, or from the ſon, as it was a glaring 
interpolation, ought to be omitted in reading the ſymbol, 
and at length ſtruck out of it entirely, not every where at 
once, but in ſuch a prudent manner as to prevent diſ- 
turbance. His ſucceſſors were of the ſame opinion: 
the word, however, being once admitted, not only kept 
its place in oppoſition to the Roman pontiffs, but was 
by degrees added to the ſymbol in all the Latin churches 
I 


PARPIL 


XIX. To theſe diſputes of ancient origin were added The con- 


controverſies entirely new, and particularly that famous 
one Concerning the manner in which the body and blood of 


Chriſt were preſent in the euchariſt. It had been hitherto tiſt ſet on 
the unanimous opinion of the church, that the body and foot by 
blood of CHRIST: were adminiſtered to thoſe who received Paſcahus 


the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, and that they were 
conſequently preſent at that holy inſtitution ; but the 
ſentiments of Chriſtians concerning the nature and man- 
ner of this preſence were various and contradictory, nor 
had any council determined with preciſion that important 
point, or preſcribed the manner in which this pre- 
tended preſence was to be underſtood. Both reaſon and 
folly were hitherto left free in this matter, nor had any 
imperious mode of faith ſuſpended the exerciſe of the one, 
or reſtrained the extravagance of the other. But in this 
century PAsCASIUs RADBERT, a monk, and afterwards 
abbot of Corbey, pretended to explain with preciſion, and 
to determine with certainty, the doctrine of the church 


(> [5] This addition of the word filiczze to the ſymbol of Mice 
and Conſtantinople was made in the th and vith centuries by the 
churches of Spain, and their example was followed by moſt of the 
Gallican churches, where the ſymbol was read and ſung with this 
addition, | 

[i] See LE CoiNTE, Annal. Eccleſ. Francer. tom, iv, od A, BOg,- 
LOxSUEVAL, Hifteire dei Egliſe Galiicare, tom. v. p. 151. 


on 
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CENT. on this head, for which purpoſe he compoſed, in the 


IX. 


year 831, a treatiſe Concerning the facrament of the bedy 


PARTI and blood of Chriſt [4]. A ſecond edition of this treatiſe, 


reviſed with care and contiderably augmented, was pre- 
ſented in the year 845 to CHARLES the BALp, and 
gave principally occaiion to the warm and important 
controverſy that enſued. The doctrine of Pascas1us 
amounted in general to the two following propoſitions : 
Firſt, that, after the conſecration of the bread and wine 
in the Lord's ſupper, nothing remained of theſe ſymbols 
but the outward figure, under which the body and blood 
of CARIsT were really and locally preſent ; and ſecondly, 
that the body of CHRIsT thus preſent in the eucharitt 
was the ſame body that was born of the Virgin, that ſuf- 
fered upon the croſs, and was raiſed from the dead. This 
new doctrine, and more eſpecially the ſecond propoſition 
now mentioned, excited, as might well be expected, the 
aſtoniſhment of many. Accordingly it was oppoſed by 
RABANUS MavuRus, HERIBALD, and others, though 
they did not all refute it in the ſame method, nor upon 
the ſame principles. CHARLES the BALD, upon this 
occaſion, ordered the famous RATRAMN and JOHANNES 
SCOTUS to draw up a clear and rational explication of that 
important doctrine which RADRERT ſeemed to have fo 
egregiouſiy corrupted {/', Theſe learned divines executed 
with zeal and diligence the order of the emperor. The 
treatiſe of $SCoTUVs periſhed in the ruins of time, but that 
of RATRAMN is itil! extant [mz], and furnithed ample 


[+] See MABILLON, Anale: BeneeiF, it. p. 539. An accurate edi- 
tion of RADEBERT'S book 15 publiſhes by MARTENSE, in the ix. tome o“ 
bis Arflif. Colle&, werer, fcrigtor p. 378. The life and actions of this 
wrong-headed divine are treated of at large by MABIiLLON, in his Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. Sac. iv. part II. 126. and, by the jeſuits, in the 
Acra SS. Antwerp, ad d. xxvi. Apriiis, | 

] Fot an account of RaTrAMN, or BERTRAWVN, and his famous 
book which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, fee FABRICLIUS EI. 
liotb. Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p. 1661. 

8 {m] A new Engliſh tranſlation of the book of BERT RAU, prieſt 
and monk of Corbey, Concerning the BODY and Bi.OOD ef JESUS CHRIST 
in the ſacrament, was publiſhed in Dublin in the year 1753 ; to which is 
pretixzed a very learned and judicious Hiſtorical Diſſertation concerning 
this ;amous author and his works, in which both are ably defended 
againſt the calumnies and fictions of the Roman catholic writers. 
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matter 
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matter of diſpute both in the laſt and preſent century n). E N T. 


XX. It is remarkable that in this controverſy each of 


the contending parties were almoſt as much divided PA & T II. 


among themſelves as they were at variance with their 


Andcarried 


adverſaries, RADBERT, who began the diſpute, con- on by his 
tradicts himſelf in many places, departs from his own prin- adverſary 
ciples, and maintains in one part of his book concluſions Bertramn. 


that he had diſavowed in another. His principal adverſary 
BERTRAMN, or RATRAMN, ſeems in ſome reſpects liable 
to the ſame charge; he appcars to follow in general the 
doctrine of thoſe, who deny that the body and blood of 
CHRIST are really preſent in the holy ſacrament, and to 
affirm on the contrary that they are only repreſented by the 
bread and wine as their ſigns or ſymbols. There are, how- 
ever, ſeveral paſſages in his book which ſeem inconſiſtent 
with this juſt and rational notion of the euchariſt, or at leaſt 
are ſuſceptible of different interpretations, and have there- 
fore given riſe to various diſputes. JoHANNES SCOTUS, 
whoſe philoſophical genius rendered him more accurate, 
and ſhed through his writings that logical preciſion ſo 
much wanted, and fo highly defirable in polemical pro- 
ductions, was the only diſputant in this conteſt, who 
expreſted his ſentiments with peripicuity, method, and 
conſiſtency, and declared plainly that the bread and wine 
were the ſigus and ſymbol; of the abſent body and blood of 
CHRIST. All the other theologilts of his time fluctuate 
and waver in their opinions, expreſs themſelves with 
ambiguity, and embrace and reject the ſame tenets at 
different times, as if they had no fixed or permanent 
principles concerning the matter in queſtion. From all 
this, however, it evidently appears, that there was not 
as yet in the Latin church any fixed or univerſally re- 
ceived opinion concerning the manner in which the body 
and blood of Chriſt are preſent in the euchariſt. 

XXI. The diſputants in this controverſy charged 
each other reciprocally with the moſt odious doctrines, 
which each party drew by way of conſequences from the 


L] There is an account, but a partial one, of this controverſy in 
MABILLON's Pref. ad. Sæc. iv. part II. Ben-dic?, p. viii. which the cu- 
rious reader will therefore do well to compare with BASNAGE's Lite 
ne Egliſe, tom. i, 909. | 
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c E N r. tenets they oppoſed, a method of procedding as unjuſt, as 
IX. it is common in all kinds of debate. Hence aroſe that 
Au. imaginary hereſy, that upon the triumphant progreſs of the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation in the eleventh century, was 
branded with the title of Stercoraniſin, and of which the 
true origin was as follows: They, who, embracing the 
opinion of PA5casIUs RADBERT, believed that the bread 
and wine in the ſacrament were ſubſtantially changed after 
the conſecration, and preſerved only their external figure, 
drew a moſt unjuſt concluſion from the opinion of their 
adverſaries, who maintainedon the contrary that the bread 
and wine preſerved their ſubſtance, and that CHRIST's 
body and blood were only figuratively and not really pre- 
ſent in the euchariſt. They alledged that the doctrine of 
the latter implied, that the body of Chriſt was digeſted 
in the ſtomach, and was thrown out with the other ex- 
crements, But this conſequence was quickly retorted 
upon thoſe that imagined it; for they who denied the me- 
tamorphoſis of the bread and wine into the real body and 
blood of CHRIS, charged the ſame enormous conſequence 
upon their antagoniſts who believed this tranſmutation; 
and the charge was much more applicable certainly to the 
latter than to the former. The truth of the matter is, 
that it was neither truly applicable to the one nor to the 
other, and their mutual reproaches, moſt wretchedly 
founded, ſhew rather a ſ>irit of invective, than a zeal for 
the truth. The charge of Stercoraniſm 1s but a malignant 
invention; it can never, without the moſt abſurd impu- 
dence, be brought againſt thoſe who deny the tranſmuta- 
tion of the bread into the body of CHRIST; it may in- 
deed be charged upon ſuch as allow of this tranſmutation, 
though it be a conſequence that none of them, who were 
not frenetic, did perhaps ever avow |]. 
The con- XXII. While this controverſy was at its greateſt height, 
troverly another, of a quite different kind, and of much more im- 
a ous portance, aroſe, whoſe unhappy conſequences are yet felt 
tin and in the reformed churches. The ſubject of this new con- 


grate, ſet on teſt was the doctrine of predeſtination and divine grace, and 
Joot by 


Godeſchal - [e] For an account of the Stercoranifis, fee MABILLON, Pref, ad Sæc. 

eus. iv. Benedict. part II. p. 21.— J. BASN AGE, Hiſteire de PFgliſe, tom. i. 
p. 926. and a Treatiſe of the learned Dr. PFAFF, publiſhed at Tig 
in 1750. 
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its riſe is univerſally attributed to GoDESCHALCUS, aNCEN T, 


illuſtrious Saxon, who had entered involuntarily into the 
monaſtic order in the convent of Fulda, from whence he 
removed to the monaſtery of Orbais, in the dioceſe of 
Soiſſons, where he proſecuted his theological ſtudies with 
great aſſiduity, but alſo with an inſatiable deſire of ſound- 
ing the deepeſt myſtcries, and of being wiſe above 1: hat 15 
written. This eminent eccleſiaftic, upon his return from 
Rome in the year 847, took up his lodging for ſome time 
with count EBER ALD, one of the firſt noblemen at the court 
of the emperor LoTHAIRE, where he diſcourſed largely 
concerning the intricate doctrine of predeſtination in pre- 
ſence of NoTHINGUs, biſhop of Verona, and maintained 
that Gop from all eternity had pre-ordained ſome to 
everlaſting life, and others to everlaſting puniſhment and 
miſery, RABANUS MAuRus, who was by no means his 
friend, being informed of his propagating this doctrine, 
oppoſed him with all his might. To render his oppoſi- 
tion more ſucceſsful, he began by repreſenting GoDEs- 
CHALCUS as a Corrupter of the true religion, and a forger 
of monſtrous hereſies, in ſome letters addreſſed to count 
EBERALD, and to the biſhop of Verena. And when the 
. accuſed monk came from [taly into Germany to juſtify 
himſelf againſt theſe clamours, and for that purpole ap- 
peared at Mentx, of which RaBAnus his accuſer was arch- 
biſhop, he was condemned in a council aſſembled by the 
latter in that city A. D. 848, and ſent from thence to 
HincMaR, archbiſhop of Rheims, in whoſe dioceſe he had 
received the order of prieſthood. HincMAR, who was 
devoted to the intereſts of RABAN US, aſſembled a council 
at Quiercy A. D. 849, in which GoDESCHALCUS was 
condemned a ſecond time, and was allo treated in a man- 


IX. 
PART II. 


ner equally repugnant to the principles of religion and 


the dictates of humanity. Becauſe he was firm in maintain- 
ing his doctrine, which he affirmed, and indeed with 
truth, to be the doctrine of St. AUGUSTINE, the imperious 
HiNCMAR degraded him from the prieſthood, and was 
ſo barbarous as to order him to be whipped with the ut- 


moſt ſeverity, until the force of his pain overpowering his 


conſtancy obliged him, according to the commands of his 
reverend executioners, to burn with his own hands the 
Juſtification of his opinions which he had preſented to the 

| council 
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council of Mentz, After theſe barbarous proceedings, the 
unſortunate monk was caſt into priſon in the monaſtery of 
Hautvilliers, where he ended his miſery and his days in the 
year 868, or the year following, maintaining with his lat 
breath the doctrine for which he had ſuffered, 

XXIII. While GopEschalcus lay in priſon, his doc- 
trine gained him followers, his ſufferings excited compal- 
ſion, and both together produced a confiderable ſchiſm in 
the Latin church. RaTRAmMN, monk of Corbey, PRU- 
DENTIUS, biſhop of Troyes, Loue, or Lupus, abbot of 
Ferrieres, FLORUs, deacon of Lyons, REM1, archbiſhop of 
the ſame city, with his whole church, all theſe eminent 
and illuſtrious eccleſiaſtics, with many others whom it 
would be tedious to mention, pleaded with the utmoſt 
zeal and vehemence, both in their writings and in their 
diſcourſe, the cauſe of this unhappy monk, and of his 
condemned opinions, Some indeed conhned themſelves 
principally to the defence of his perſon and conduct; 
while others went farther, and employed all their zeal, and 
xl their labour, in the vindication of his doctrine. On 
the oppolite ſide of the queſtion were HINCMAR, his un- 
righteous judge, AMALARIUS, the celebrated JOHANNES 
SCOTUS, and others, who all maintained that GopEs- 
CHALCUS and his opinions had received the treatment 
they Jelerved. As the ſpirit of controverſy ran high be- 
tween theſe contending parties, and grew more vehement: 
irom day to day, CHARLES the BALD ſummoned a new 
council, or ſynod, which met at Quiercy A. D. 853, in 
which, by the credit and influence of HINCMAR, the de- 
crces of the former council were confirmed, and of con- 
ſequence GODESCHAL.CUS again condemned, But the 
decrees of this council were declared null, and deciſions 
of a different kind, by which GoDEsCHALCUs and his 
doctrine were vindicated and defended, were ſubſtituted 
in their place in a council aſſembled at Valence in Dauphiney, 
A. D. 855. This council was compoſcd of the clergy of 
three provinces, Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, with REMI, arch- 
biſhop of Lyons, at their head, and its decrees were con- 
tirmed, in the year 859, by the council of Langres, in 
which the fame clergy were atlembled, and in 860, by 
the council of Torr, in which the biſhops of fourteen pro- 
vinces ſupported the cauſe of the perſecuted monk, whoſe 

death 
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death diminiſhed conſiderably the heat of this intricatec E N T. 
controverſy [þ]. IX. 

XXIV. If we attend to the merits of this cauſe, we P AK T II. 
ſhall find that the debate {ubfiſts ſtill in all its force, and t 

; . at judge 

that the doctrine of GOoNESCHALCUS has in our days both ment we 
able defenders, and powerful adverſaries He undoubtedly are to form 
maintained a twofold predeſtination, one to everlaſting of this con- 
life, and the other to eternal death. He held alſo “ that roverfx. 
God did not defire or will the ſalvation of all mankind, 
but that of the elect only; and that CHRIST did not 
<< ſufter death for the whole human race, but for that 
part of it only, whom God has predeſtinated to eter- 
4% nal ſalvation.” Theſe decitions, which carry a ſevere 
and rigorous aſpect, are foftly and favourably interpreted 
by the followers of GobEscCHALCcus. They deny, for 
example, that their leader repreſents God as predeſtinating 
to a neceſſary courſe of iniquity, thoſe whom he has previ- 
ouſly prede/tinated to eternal miſery, and, according to them, 
the doctrine of GODESCHALCUS amounts to no more than 
this:“ That God has from all eternity doomed to ever- 
« laſting miſery, ſuch as he foreſaw would go on impe- 
nitent in a finful courſe, and has decreed their ruin in 
conſequence of their tins freely committed and cternally 
*« foreſeen: that the ſalutary effects of the mercy of God 
and the ſufferings of Chriſt extend indeed only to the 
<« elect, and are made good to them alone; though this 
© mercy and theſe ſufferings, conſidered in themſelves, be- 
long equally to all mankind.” But this contradictory 
jargon did not ſatisfy the adverſaries of the Predeſtinarian 
monk : they maintained, on the contrary, that under am- 
b,guous terms and perplexed ſentences GODESCHALCUS 
had concealed the moſt enormous errors, propagating it 
aſſiduouſly as an article of faith, That God had not only 


«c 


4 


[p] Beſides the common writers, who ſpeak of this controverſy, the 
curious reader will do well to conſult the more learned and impartial 
accounts he will find of it in C:8a4R EGASSE DE BOULaY's Hf. 
Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 178. —MARIL.LON, Pref. ad Sec. iv. Benedict. 
part II. p. xIvii.-Hift, Littcraire de la France, tom. v. p. 352 — 
USSER1I Hiſtoria Gedeſrhalchi, Hangaviæ 1662, in 8vo, et Dublini 1661, 
in gto,—GERHARD, Jon. VossS1TI Hiſtoria Pelagiana, lib. vii. cap. iv. 
Add jo, ALB, FaBRiCU Biblich, Latin, medii avi, tom. ili. 210. 
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CEN T, © by an original decree predeſtinated one part of mankind 


IX. to eternal damnation, but had alſo puſhed them on by 
PART II. an irreſiſtible neceſſity, by a prepollent force, to thoſe 
ce crimes and tranſgreſſions, which were proper to render 
« that damnation juſt [g].“ Without determining any 
thing upon ſuch an intricate and incomprehenſible ſub- 
ject, with reſpect to which ſilence is the trueſt wiſdom, 
we ſhall only obſerve that the private quarrels, and mu- 
tual hatred, that prevailed between RABANUS MauRvts 
and GoDESCHALCUsS, were the real ſource of the Pre- 
deſtinarian controverſy, and of all the calamities in which 
it involved that unfortunate monk []. 

Hincmar XXV. Another, though leſs important controverſy aroſe 
and Godeſ- about this time concerning the concluding words of a 


chalcus diſ- very ancient hymn, which run thus; te, trina Deitas una- 
pute CON - 


cerning the ue, Poſcimus, which may be thus tranſlated, O God, who | 
words Trina 


Deitas, [2] The cauſe of GODESCHALCUS has been very learnedly defended 
| by the celebrated Macvuin, who publiſhed alſo a valuable edition, 
which is yet extant, of all the treatiſes that were compoſed on both fides 
of this intricate controverſy, This intereſting collection, which was 
printed at Paris in the year 1650, in two volumes 4to. bears the follow- 
ing title: Yeterum aufterum qui Neno Saculo de Predefiinatione et Gratia ſcrip- 
ſerunt, Opera et Fragmenta, cum Hiſtoria et gemina Prefatione, Cardinal 
NoR1s maintained alſo the cauſe of the Predeſtinarian monk with more 
brevity, but leſs moderation than MAGUIN. This brief vindication 
may be ſeen in the Synopſis Hiſtoriæ Godeſcbalclanæ, which is inſerted in 
the qth volume of the works of that cardinal, p. 677. All the Bene» 
diftins, Janſeniſts, and Avguſtin monks maintain, almoſt without ex- 
ception, that GODESCHALCUS was moſt unjuſtly perſecuted and 
oppreſſed by RaBanus Maurkus. The jeſuits are of a different opi- 
nion; they aſſert in general, and Louis CELLOT, one of their order, 
has in a more particular manner laboured to demonſtrate in his Hiſtoria 
Godeſchalci Predeſtinationis, publiſhed at Paris in 1655, that the monk in 
queſtion was juſtly condemned and deſervedly puniſhed, 

[] The parents of GODESCHALCUS conſecrated him to God, by 
devoting him from his infancy, as was the cuſtom of the times, to the 
monaſtic life in the monaſtery of Fulda. The young monk, however, 
being arrived at a certain age, ſeemed much diſpoſed to abandon his re- 
treat, to ſhake off his religious fetters, and return again into ſociety ; 
but he was prevented from the execution of this purpoſe by RaBanus 
MavRus, who kept him, againſt his will, in his monaſtic bonds. 
Hence a violent conteſt aroſe between theſe two eccleſiaſtics, in which 
LEWIS the MEEK was obliged to interpoſe, and hence the furious 
diſputes concerning predeſtination and grace. See Certuriæ Mogdes. 
Cent. ix. c. 10. —MABILLON, Arnal, Bencd, tom, ii. ad A. 829. 
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art three, and at the ſame time but ONE, we beſeech thee,C E N T. 


&c, HINCMAR wiſely prohibited the ſinging theſe words 
in the churches that were under his juriſdiction, from a 
perſuaſion that they tended to introduce into the minds 
of the multitude, notions inconſiſtent with the unity and 
ſimplicity of the Supreme Being, and might lead them to 
imagine that there were three Gods. But the Benedictine 
monks refuſed to obey this mandate, and BERTRAM, who 
was one of the moſt eminent of that order, wrote a Jarge 
book to prove the expreſſion trina Deitas, or threefold Dei- 
ty, orthodox, from the authority of fathers, which was 
eſteemed the only criterion of truth in theſe miſerable times. 
GODESCHALCUS, who now lay in priſon, heard of this 
diſpute, entered warmly into it, and in a laboured diſſer- 
tation ſupported the cauſe of his Benedictine brethren, on 
which account HincmaR accuſcd him of zritheiſm, and 
drew up a treatiſe to prove the charge, and to refute that 
impious and enormous hereſy. This controverſy, how- 
ever, was but of a ſhort duration, and the exceptionable 
paſſage of the hymn in queſtion maintained its credit, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of HINCMAR, and con- 
tinued, as before, to be ſung in the churches [5]. 


IX, 


PARTI 


XXVI. A vain curioſity, and not any deſign of promot- The man- 
ing uſeful knowledge and true piety, was the main ſource ner of 


of the greateſt part of the controverſies that were carried 


hriſt's 
birth he- 


on in this century. And it was more eſpecially this idle comes x 
curioſity, carried to an indecent and moſt extravagant ſubje& of 
length, that gave riſe to the controverſy Concerning the debate, 


manner in which Chriſt was born of the Virgin, which be- 
gan in Germany, and made its way from thence into 
France. Certain Germans maintained, that JESUs pro- 
ceeded from his mother's womb in a manner quite diffe- 
rent from thoſe general and uniform laws of nature that 
regulate the birth of the human ſpecies ; which opinion 
was no ſooner known in France than it was warmly op- 
poſed by the famous RaTRAmNx, who wrote a book ex- 
preſsly to prove that CyrIsT entered into the world in the 
very fame way with other mortals, and that his Virgin- 
mother bare him, as other women bring forth their off- 


{s] There is an account of this controverſy given by the writers of 
the life, actions, and doctrines of GODESCHALCUS, 


Vol. II. M | ſpring: 
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CE N T. ſpring. Pascas1us RADBERT, who was conſtantly em- 

IX, ployed either in inventing or patronizing the moſt extra- 

PART H. vagant fancies, adopted the opinion of the German doctors, 

and compoſed an elaborate treatiſe to prove that CHRIS 

was born, without his mother's womb being opened, in 

the ſame manner as he came into the chamber where his 

diſciples were aſſembled after his reſurrection, though the 

door was ſhut. He alſo charged thoſe who held the opi- 

nion of RATRAMN with denying the virginity of Mary. 

This fruitlefs diſpute was ſoon huſhed, and gave place to 

controverſies of ſuperior moment |]. 

The & ft XXVII. Of all the controverhes that divided Chriſtians 

controveiſy in this century, the moſt intereſting, though at the ſame 

between time the moſt lamentable, was that which occaſioned the 

the Greess fatal ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin churches, A 
and Latins . 1. g. k ps . 4 

on the ac- vindictive and jealous ſpirit of animoſity and contention 

count of had, for a long time, prevailed between the biſhops of 

Photius. Rome and Conftantinsple, and had ſometimes broke out 

into acts of violence and rage. Fhe ambition and fury of 

theſe contending prelates grew ſti]] more keen and vehe- 

ment about the time of LEO the Iſaurian, when the bi- 

ſhops of Conſtantinople, feconded by the power and autho- 

rity of the emperors, withdrew from the juriſdiction of the 

Roman pontiffs many provinces, over which they had hi- 

therto exerciſed a ſpiritual dominion []. But in this 

century they aroſe to an enormous height and broke forth 

into a moſt dreadful flame, in the year 858 [ww], when 

the learned PHOTIUS was choſen patriarch of Conftlantinople, 

by the emperor MichAEL, in the place of I6naT1vs, 

whom that prince drove from his ſee and ſent into exile, 

For this violent proceeding, though it was juſtified and 

applauded by a council aftembled at Conftantinople in the 

year 86r, was far from being attended with a general ap- 

probation. I6NATIvus appealed from this council to the 


[e] See Lucas DaCHERIVUS, his Spicilegium weterum Scriptor, tom, i, 
p. 396.— MABILLON, Pref. ad Sæc. iv. Benedict. part II. p. 51. 

[2] See GAR NONE, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom i, p. 535. 646. 
PETR, DE MARC A, De cencordia ſacerdatii et imperii, lib. i. cap. i. p. 6. 
——LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 96. 

(v] In the original there ſtands 8 52, but as this is probably an 


error of the preſs, the tranſlator has taken the liberty to correct it in tlie 
text. 


Roman 
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Roman pontiff NicoLas I, who eſpouſed his intereſts, c E N T. 


and, in a council aflembled at Rome A. D. 862, excom- 
municated PHoTIus as unlawfully elected; and his 
abettors for having been concerned in ſuch an unrighteous 
cauſe, The new patriarch, however, was ſo far from 


being terrified or dejected by this excommunication, that 


he returned the compliment to the Roman pontiff, and, in 
a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople, in the year 866, he 
declared NicoLas unworthy both of the place he held in 
the church, and alſo of being admitted to the communion 
of Chriſtians, 

XXVIII. The Roman pontiff alledged a ſpecious pre- 
text for his appearing in this matter with ſuch violence, 
and exciting ſuch unhappy commotions in the church. 
This pretext was the innocence of IGN ATIUS, whom, 
upon an accuſation of treaſon, whether true or falſe, the 
emperor had degraded from his patriarchal dignity, This, 
however, was but a mere pretext; ambition and intercit 
were the true, though ſecret ſprings, that directed the mo- 
tions of N1CoLas, who would have borne with patience, 
nay, beheld with indifference the unjuſt ſufferings of Ja- 
XATIVS, could he but have recovered from the Greeks 
the provinces of Ihricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, T heſ- 


faly, and Sicily, which the emperor and PHoOTIVS had re- 


moved from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontift, Before 
he engaged in the cauſe of I6NATIUs, he ſent a folemn 
embady 1 to Conſtantinople to demand the reſtitution of theſe 
provinces ; but his demand was rejected with contempt. 

And hence, under pretence of avenging the injuries com- 
mitted againſt IN ATIs, he indulged without reſtraint his 
Own private reſentment, and thus covered with the maſk of 
juſtice the fury of diſappointed ambition and avarice. 


4 * 


Pak 


T II. 


XXIX. While things were in this troubled ſtate, and 4 fecond 
the flame of controverſy was growing more violent from contett 


day to day, Bas ILius the Macedonian, who, by the mur- 


COrn cerning 


the ſame 
der of his predeceſſor, had paved his way to the imperial ,.,,,.,. 


. throne, calmed at once theſe tumults, and reſtored peace Photius ds: 


to the church, by recalling Ic6SNATIUS from exile to the graded. 


high ſtation from which he had been degraded, and by 
confining PrHoT!vs in a monaſtery, This imperial 2 act of 
authority was ſolemnly approved and confirmed by a 
council aflembled at Con/tantinople in the year 9869, in 
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EN T. which the legates of the Roman pontiff AbRIARN II, had 


great influence, and were treated with the higheſt marks 


YK T II. of diſtinction [x). The Latins acknowledge this aſſembly 


as the viith cecumenical council, and in it the religious 
conteſts between them and the Greeks were concluded, 
or at leaſt huſhed and ſuſpended. But the controverſy 
concerning the authority of the Roman pontiffs, the limits 
of their ghoſtly empire, and particularly their juriſdiction 
in Bulgaria, ſtill ſubſiſted, nor could all the efforts of papal 
ambition engage either IGN ATIs or the emperor to give 
up Bulgaria or any other province to the ſce of Rome. 


XXX. The contelt that had ariſen between the Greeks 
and Latins concerning the elevation of PHoTIvus was of 
ſuch a nature, as to admit of an eaſy and effectual remedy. 
But the haughty and ambitious ſpirit of this learned and 
ingenious partiarch fed the flame of diſcord inſtead of ex- 
tinguiſhing it, and unhappily perpetuated the troubles and 
diviſions of the Chriſtian church. In the year 866, he 
added to the fee of Canſtantinople the province of Bulgaria, 
with which the pontiff NicoLas had formed the deſign of 
augmenting his own ſpiritual dominions, and was moſt 
bitterly provoked at miſſing his aim. PHroTivs went yet 
farther; and entered into meaſures every way unworthy 
of his character and ſtation; for he not only ſent a cir- 
cular letter to the Oriental patriarchs to engage them to 
eſpouſe his private cauſe, as the public and momentous 
cauſe of the church, but drew up a moſt violent charge ot 
hereſy againſt the Roman biſhops, who had been ſent 
among the new-converted Bulgarians, and againſt the 
church of Rome in general, The articles of corrupt doc- 
trine, or hereſy, which this imperious and exaſperated 
prelate brought againſt the Romans, were as follow : 
ii, That they faſted on the Sabbath, or ſeventh day of 
the week. Secondly, That in the firſt week of Lent they 
permitted the ute of milk and cheeſe. Thirdly, That they 
prohibited their prieſt to marry, and ſeparated from their 
wives ſuch as were married, when they went into orders 
Ly]. Fourthly, That they maintained that the biſhops 


[x] The writers, on both ſides of this controverſy, are enumerated by 
FABRICIUS, in his Bie“. Graca, vol, iv. c xxXviii, p 372. 

[yz] PHOT1US attributes to this forced and unnatural celibacy 
of the clergy that multitude of children whoſe fathers were unknown. 
Remarkable to this purpoſe is the following paſſage from a book of 


alone 
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tized perſons, and that they, of conſequence, who had 
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alone were authoriſed to anoint with the holy chriſm bap-c E N T. 


IX. 


been anointed by preſbyters, were obliged to receive that AY II. 


unction a ſecond time from the hand of a biſhop. Laſtly, 
That they had adulterated the ſymbol or creed of Conſlan- 
tinople, by adding to it the words filoque, i. e. and from the 
fon, and were therefore of opinion that the HoLy SeiriT 
did not proceed from the Father only, but alſo from the 
Son [z]. Nicoras I, finding the Roman church thus 
attacked, ſent the articles of this accuſation to HiN MAR 
and the other Gallican biſhops in the year 867, deſiring 
them to aſſemble their reſpective ſuffragans in order to 
examine and anſwer the reproach of PhoTivs, Purſuant 
to this exhortation of the pontiff, Ono, Arntas, and 
Apo biſhops of Beauvais, Paris, and Vienne, as alſo the 
celebrated RaTRAMN ſtept forth gallantly into the held 
of controverſy againit the Greeks, anſwered one by one 
the accuſations of PHoTivs, and employed the whole 
force of their erudition and zeal in maintaining the cauſe 


of the Latin churches [ a]. 


2 —— 


XX XI. Upon the death of IcxaTius, which happened Reſtored to 
in the year 878, the emperor took PnoT3us into favour, his ſce. 


and placed him again at the head of the Greek church 
in the patriarchal dignity from whence he had fallen, "This 
reſtoration of the degraded patriarch was agreed to by the 
Roman pontiff Joan VIII, upon condition, however, that 
ProTIus would permit the Bulgarians to come under the 
juriſdiction of the ſee of R % The latter promiſed to 
ſatisfy in this the demands of the pontiit, to which the 


ALVARUS DELAGI1US, biſhop of Sylva in Portugal, De Plaus Eccleſiæ; 
It were to be wiſhed, ſays he, that the clergy had neuer awed chaſtity, eſpecially 
the clergy of Spain, where the ſons of the laity are not much mare numerous than the 
ſons of the clergy . 

[z] See the letter of PHOTIUS in the collection publiſhed by biſhop 
MoNnTAGUE, N. II. p. 47. Other writers mention ten heads of ac- 
cuſation brought againſt PHOTIUsS, but ſuch do not diſtinguiſh between 
the firſt and ſecond controverſy that aroſe between the Greeks and La- 
tins, and they add to the articles, with which this patriarch was charg- 
ed, thoſe that were drawn up in the time of MICHAEL CERULARIUS. 
Certain it is, that in the epiſtle of PHOT1IUsS, which relates only to 
the firſt controverſy, and is the only criterion by which we ought to 
judge of it, there are no more heads of accuſation than the five which we 
have enumerated in the text. 

La] MABILLON, Pref. ad Sec, iv. Bened. part II, p. 55. 
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c EN T,emperor alſo ſeemed to conſent [b] ; and hence it was 


that JohN VIII ſent legates to the council which was 


PARTI. held at Conſtantinople A. D. 879, by whom he declared 


his approbation of the acts of that aſſembly, and acknow- 
ledged PhoT1vs as his brother in CHRIST. The pro- 
mi ies, however, of the emperor and the patriarch were 
far from being accompliſhed ; for after this council the 
former, moſt probably by the advice, or at leaſt with the 
conſent of the latter, refuſed to transfer the province of 
Bulgaria to the Roman pontiff; and it muſt be confeſſed 
that this refuſal was founded upon moſt weighty and im- 
portant rcaſons. The pontiff, notwithſtanding, was high- 
ly irritated at this diſappointment, and ſent Mazinus to 
Conflentiacple in the character of legate, to declare that he 
had changed his mind concerning Phortus, and that he 
entirely approved of the ſentence of excommunication that 
had been formerly given againſt him. The legate, upon 
delivering this diſagrecable meſſage, was caſt into priſon 
by the emperor, but was afterwards ſet free; and being 
raiſed to the Pontificate upon the death of Joun VIII, re- 
calls the remembrauce of this injurious treatment, and 
levelted a new ſentence of condemnation againſt Puo- 
TIUS. 
XXXII. This ſentence was treated with contempt by 
the haughty patriarch ; but about ſix years after this pe- 
riod, he experienced anew the fragility of ſublunary gran- 
deur and clevation, by a fall which concluded his proſpe- 
rous days. For in the year 886, Leo, ſurnamed the Phi- 
Lſopher, the fon and ſucceſſor of BasILIius, depoſed him 
{rom the patriarchal ſee, and confined himin an Armenian 
monaitery, where he died in the year 891. The death of 
PrHoTivs, who was the only author of the ſchiſms that 
divided the Greeks and Latins, might have been an occa- 
{ion of removing theſe unhappy conteſts, and of reſtoring 
peace and concord in the church, if the Roman pontifts 
had not been regardleſs of the demands of equity, as well 
as of the duty of Chriſtian moderation, But theſe ; imperi- 
ous lords of the church indulged their vindictive zeal bc- 
yond all meaſure, and would be ſatisfied with nothing 
lefs than the degradation of all the prieſts and biſhops, who 


[5] MiCH, LE QUIEN, orten Cbriſlarus, tom. i p. I03» 
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had been ordained by ProTiIus. The Greeks, on the c E N T, 
other hand, were ſhocked at the arrogance of theſe unjuſt IX. 
pretenſions, and would not ſubmit to them on any condi-* KT I. 
tions. Hence a ſpirit of reſentment and irritation renew- ll 
ed the ſpirit of diſpute, which had been happily declining; 
religious, as well as civil conteſts were again ſet on foot; 

new controverſies were added to the old, until the fatal 

{ſchiſm took place, which produced a laſting and total ſe- 

paration between the Greek and Latin church. 


* 
— 


K 


HAF. N. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this century. 


| HAT religious rites and ceremonies were multi- Several 
plied from day to day appears evidently from the writers exe 

labours of thoſe writers who began in this century to ex- Fain the 

plain to the ignorant multitude their origin, their nature, OT of 

and the purpoſes they ſerved ; for the multiplicity alone ,,q _ 

of theſe religious rites could render the explication of them movies 

neceſſary. JoHANNEs ScoTUS, ANGELOME, REMI, or Pow uſed 

REMIGI1US, biſhop of Auxerre, and WALAFRIDUS STRA- ee 

Bo, were the principal authors, who diſtinguiſhed them 

ſelves in this ſpecies of ſacred literature, to whom we may 

add AMALARIUS, many of whoſe explanations were, how- 

ever, refuted by AGoBARD and FLoRUs. I heir works 

are generally entitled De Officiis Diviuis, for in the ſtyle 

of this age religious ceremonies were called by that name, 

The labours of theſe pious and learned men in illuſtrating 

the r/tual were undoubtedly undertaken with good inten- 

tions ; but their utility may be well called into queſtion ; 

and it would be bold to affirm that they were not as pre- 

judicial to the church in ſome reſpects, as they might be 

advantageous to it in others. Their books aftorded, in- 

deed, a certain ſort of ſpiritual nouriſnment to the minds 

of chriſtians in their attendance upon public worihip ; 

but this nouriſhment was both coarſe and unwhotelome, 

The reaſons alledged for the ceremonies in vogue at this 

time in the church, and the purpoſes they. were ſuppoſed 

to anſwer, were, for the moſt part, not only far tetched, 

childiſh, and ridiculous, but alſo bore the ſtrongeſt marks 
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of forgery and ſiction. It is alſo farther obſervable, that 
theſe illuſtrations not only encouraged, but augmented 
prodigiouſly, and that to the derriment of real piety, the 
veneration and zeal of the multitude for external rites and 
ceremonies, For who would dare to refuſe their admira- 
tion and reverence to inſtitutions, which they were taught 
to conſider as full of the moſt myſterious wiſdom, and 
founded upon the moſt pious and affecting reaſons ? 

II. It would be endleſs to enter into an exact enume- 
ration of the various rites and ceremonies, which were 
now introduced, for the firſt time, and of which ſome were 
adopted by the whole body of Chriſtians, and others only 
by certain churches. We ſhall therefore diſmiſs this 
matter with the general account which follows, and point 
out in the notes the ſources from whence the curious 
reader may derive a more particular knowledge of the ab- 
ſurdities of this ſuperſtitious age. The carcaſes of the 
laints tranſported from foreign countries, or diſcovered at 
nome by the induſtry and diligence of pious or deſigning 
prieſts, not only obliged the rulers of the church to aug- 
ment the number of feſtivals or holidays already eſtabliſh- 
ed, but alſo to diverſify the ceremonies in ſuch a manner, 
that each ſaint might have his peculiar worſhip. And as 
the authority and credit of the clergy depended much upon 
the high notion which was generally entertained of the 
virtue and merit of the faints they had canonized, and 
preſented to the multitude as objects of religious veneration, 
it was neceilary to amuſe and ſurpriſe the people by a va- 
riety of pompous and ſtriking ceremonies, by images and 
ſuch like inventions, in order to keep up and nouriſh their 
{tupid admiration for the ſaintly tribe. Hence the ſplendor 
and magnificence, that were laviſhed upon the churches 
in this century, and the prodigious number of coſtly pic- 
tures and images, with which they were adorned ; hence 
the ſtately altars, which were enriched with the nobleſt 
inventions of painting and ſculpture, and illuminated with 
innumerable tapers at noon day ; hence the multitude of 
rocethons, the gorgeous and ſplendid garments of the 
prieſts, and the maſſes, that were celebrated in honour of 
the ſaints ſc]. Among other novelties the feaſt of All- 


[e] See Jo. FECHT11 Liber Singularis de Miſis in bhonwem Sancto- 
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the Latin calendar [d]; and the feſtival of St. MichAkU, 
which had been long kept with the greateſt marks of de- 
votion and reſpect by the Orientals and Italians, began 


now to be obſerved more zealouſly and univerſally among 
the Latin Chriſtians [e]. 


III. Nor was it only in the ſolemn acts of religious $upertti - 
worſhip that ſuperſtition reigned with an unlimited ſway ; tion inſinu- 


its influence extended even to the affairs of private life, 
and was obſervable in the civil tranſactions of men, parti- 
cularly among the Latin Chriſtians, whoretained with more 
obſtinacy than the Greeks a multitude of cuſtoms, which 
derived their origin from the facred rites of paganiſm. 
The barbarous nations, which were converted to Chriſti- 
anity, could not ſupport the thoughts of abandoning al- 
together the laws and manners of their anceſtors, how- 
ever inconſiſtent they might be with the indiſpenſable 
demands of the goſpel; nay, they perſuaded, on the con- 
trary, the Chriſtians among whom they lived, to imitate 
their extravagant ſuperſtition in this reſpect. And this was 
the true and original ſource of thoſe barbarous inſtitutions 
that prevailed among the Latins, during this and the fol- 
lowing century, ſuch as the various methods by which it 
was uſual for perſons accuſed to prove their innocence 
in doubtful caſes, either by the trial of cold water [JJ, 


[d] See MARILLON, De re Diplimatica, p. 537. 

[e] The holidays, or feſtivals, of the ſaints were as yet but few in 
number among the Latins, as appears from a poem of FLOR US, pub- 
liſhed by MARTENE in the fifth volume of his Theſaurus Anecdotcr, 
P. 595. 

IJ] All theſe were preſumptuous attempts to force the divine 
providence to declare itſelf miraculouſly in favour of the truth. In the 
trial of cd ⁊water, the perſon accuſed had the right foot and the left hand 
bound together, and was, in this poſture, thrown naked into the water, 
It he ſunk, he was acquitted ; but if he floated upon the ſurface, this was 
conſidered as an evidence of guilt, The moſt reſpectable authors, ancient 
and modern, attribute the invention of this ſuperſtitious trial to pope 
EUGENIUS I. and it is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that Mr. BOWER has 
taken no notice of it in his hiſtory of that pontiff, BaLuUzius has in- 
ſerted, in the ſecond volume of his Capitalaria, the ſolemn forms of prayer 
and proteſtation, that EUGENIUS had cauſed to be drawn up as an in- 
troduction to this ſuperſtitious practice, and FLEURY and SPANHEIM 
look upon that pontiff as its firſt inventor, On the other hand, father LE 
BRVN, a prieſt of the oratery, maintains (in his Hifeire Critique des Pratiques 
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c E N T. by ſingle combat [g], by the fire ordeal [Y, and by the 


IX, croſs [: It is no longer a ueſtion in our days, from 
P ART II. [ 1 1 7 N 


Superſtitieuſ:s, tom. it. p. 140, &c. cdit. d' Amſitrdam) that this cuſtom 
was much more ancient than EUGEN1vus, and his reaſons are not un- 
worthy of attention, Be that as it may, this cuſtom was condemned 
and abrogated at the requeſt, or rather, by the authority of LEW1s the 
MEEK about the year 829. It was however revived afterwards, and 
was practiſed in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, as we ſhall 
ſee in the progreſs of this hiſtory, For an account of the trial of cd 
water, Dr. MOSHEIM refers us, in a note, to MABILLON's Analecta 
weteris ævi, tom. i. p. 47. and ROYE's De miffis daminicis, p. 152, 

The trial by duel, or ſingle combat, was introduced towards the con- 
cluſion of the fifth century by GONDEBAUD, king of the Burgundians, 
after that the abuſe of oaths had occafioned the moſt horrible perjuries, 
| and opened a door to all forts of injuſtice. The due! was then added to 
| the oath by GONDEBAUD; the ſucceſsful combatant was ſuppoſed to 
be in the right, and this barbarous teſt of truth and juſtice was, in ſpite 
of humanity and common ſenſe, adopted by the Lombards, French, and 
Germans, and derived from them to other nations. It was prohibited 
firſt in the year 85 5, in the third council of Valence in Dauphiny, 

The fire erdeal was practiſed in various ways. The accuſed either 
held a burning ball of iron in his hand, or was obliged to walk bare; 
foot upon heated p!ow-ſhares, whoſe number was increaſed in propor- 
tion to the number or enormity of the crimes imputed to him; and 
ſometimes a glove of red-hot iron was uſed on this occaſion, as we ſee 
in the tenth book of the hiſtory of Denmar, by SAXON the Gramma- 
rian, If in theſe trials the perſon impeached remained unhurt, and dif- 
1 covered no ſigns of pain, he was diſcharged as innocent; otherwiſe he 
was puniſhed as guilty. The firſt account we have of Chriſtians ap- 
pealing to this kind of trial as a proof of their innocence, is that of 
SIMPLICIUS, biſnop of Autan, who lived in the fourth century, This 
prelate, as the ſtory goes, before his promotion to the epiſcopal order, 
had married a wife who loved him tenderly, and who, unwilling ta 
quit him after his advancement, continued to fleep in the ſame chamber ; 
with her ſpouſe, The ſanQity of SIMPLICIUS ſuffered, at leaſt in the j 
voice of fame, by the conſtancy of his wife's affection, and it was ru- 
moured about, that the holy man, though a biſhop, perſiſted in oppo- 
fition to the eccleſiaſtical canons to taſte the ſweets of matrimony, 
Upon which the daine, in preſence of a great concourſe of people, 
took up a conſiderable quantity of burning coals, which ſhe held in her 
cloaths, and applied to her breaſt, without the leaſt hurt to her perſon 
or damage to her garments, as the legend ſays, and her example being 
| followed by her huſband with like ſucceſs, the filly multitude ad- 
| mired the miracle, and proclaimed the innocence of the loving pair. 
BRICIUs, or St, BNET (whom Mr. COLLIER, in his Zcclefioflical Hiſtcry 
of England, vol. i. p. 231. repreſents by miſtake as the firſt chriſtian who 
endeavoured to F ak himſelf in this way) played a trick of much the 
{ame nature in the fiſch century, | 
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whence theſe methods of deciding dubiqus caſes and ac- x x T. 
cuſations derived their origin; all agree that they were 1X. 
mere deluſions, drawn from the barbarous rites of pa- PAR II. 
ganiſm [+], and not only oppolite to the precepts of the 
goſpel, but abſolutely deſtructive of the ſpirit of true re- 
ligion. The pontiffs, however, and the inferior clergy 
encouraged theſe odious ſuperſtitions, and went ſo far as 
to accompany the practice of them with the celebration 
of the Lord's ſupper and other rites, in order to give 
them a chriſtian aſpect, and to recommend them to the 
veneration and confidence of the multitude. 
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CH AFP. V. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the Church 
during this century. 


I. THE ſets, that had ſprung up in the earlier ages The ancient 
of the church, ſubſiſted ſtill, without almoſt any ſeas ill in 

change in their ſituations or circumſtances that is worthy being. 

of mention, Such of them as were conſiderably nume- 


The trial by the creſ was made by obliging the contending parties 
to ſtretch out their arms, and he that continued the longeſt in this poſ- 
ture gained his cauſe, | 

[g] Jo. LoccEnit Axtiguit. Sue-Gotbice, lib. ii, cap. vii, viii. 
P- 144. This barbarous method of deciding controverſies by due was 
praQtiſed even by the clergy. See JUST, HEN, BOEMER1L Jus Excl. 
Proteſtantium, tom. v. P. 88. 

LI PETR. LAMBECIUS, Rerum Hamburg, lib. ii. p. 39.—UsSsERII 
Sylloge Epiſlol. Hibernic. p. 81. — Jon x sox, Leges Eccleſ. Britarviæ.— 
MICHEL DE LA ROCHE, Memoirs Litter, de la Grande Bretagne, tom. vili. 

391. 

. 61 See AGOBARDUS, Contra Judicium Dei, tom. i. Opp. et Contra 
t-gem Gundobad!, cap. ix. p. 114. HIER. BIiGNONIUS, Ad formulas Mar- 
culphi, cap. xii. BALUZIUS, Ad Agobardum, p. 104. 

[4] STRABO tells us in the fiſth book of his Geography, that while 
the ſacred rites of the goddeſs Feronia were celebrated in a grove not far 
from mount. SoraFe, ſeveral perſons, tranſported with the imaginary 
preſence of this pretended divinity, fell into fits of enthuſiaſm, and 
walked bare-footed over heaps of burning coals without receiving the 
teaſt damage, The hiſtorian adds, that a ſpectacle ſo extraordinary drew 
a prodigious concourſe of people to this annual ſolemnity. PLINY re- 
lates ſomething of the ſame nature concerning the Hi. Sec his Nut. 
Ii. book vii. eh. li. | | 
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rous, fixed their ſettlements beyond the limits both of the 
Greek and Latin empires, and thus out of the reach of 
PART I their enemies. The Neſtorians more eſpecially, and the 
Monophyſites, ſecure under the protection of the Ara- 


bians, were extremely induſtrious in maintaining their 
credit, and alſo diſcovered a warm and active zeal in the 
propagation of Chriſtianity among thoſe who were yet un- 
acquainted with that divine religion. Some learned men 
are of opinion, that it was only in this century that the 
Abyflinians or Ethiopians embraccd the ſentiments of the 
Monophyſites, in conſequence of the exhortations ad- 
dreſſed to them by the doctors of that ſect who reſided in 
Egyßt. But this is undoubtedly a wrong account of the 
matter; for it is certain, that the Abyſlinians, who were 
accuſtomed to receive their ſpiritual guide from the bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, commenced Monophyſites in the 
ſeventh century, if not ſooner. For in that period the Ara- 
bians made themſelves maſters of Egypt, oppreſſed the 
Greeks, and granted to the Monophyſites ſuch a powerful 
protection, as enabled them to reduce under their juriſdic- 
tion almoſt all the churches that had been eſtabliſhed in 
Egypt [II. wy 

II. The Greeks, during the greateſt part of this cen- 
tury, were engaged in a moſt bitter controverſy, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, in a bloody and barbarous war with 
the Paulicians, a ſect that may be conſidered as a branch 
of the Manichzans, and which reſided principally in Ar- 
menia. This pernicious ſect is ſaid to have been formed 
in Armenia by two brothers, Paul and Joann, ſons of 
CALLINICES, and inhabitants of Samaſatena, from the 
former of whom it derives its name; though others are 
of opinion, that the Paulicians were fo called from another 
PAUL, an Armenian by birth, who lived under the reign 
of JUSTINIAN II [-m]. Be that as it may, a certain zea- 
lot called CONSTANTINE received, in the ſeventh century, 
under the government of CoNnsTANS, this drooping faction, 
which had ſuffered deeply from the violence of its ad- 
verſaries, and was ready to expire under the ſeverity of the 


L I unconce Remoires de ſa Compagnie de Jeſus dans le Levant, tom. iv. 
H. 23, 224.—-LFE GRAND, Diſſert, iv, — Loo, Foyage Hiſtorique de 
Arie, rem. ii. p. 18. | 

In] PHOTIUS, lib, i, Contra Manie læes, p. 71. i: B. WoL II. Aner- 
deri: Cra, tom, i. 
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imperial edicts, and of thoſe penal laws which were exe- c E N T. 
cuted againſt its adherents with the utmoſt rigour. Con- IX. 
STANS, JUSTINIAN II, and Lxo the Iſaurian, exerted their P Nr II. 
zeal againſt the Paulicians with a peculiar degree of bitter- 

neſs and fury, and left no method of oppreſſion unemploy- 

ed, no means of accompliſhing their ruin that were not 

put in execution; but their eſforts were ineffectual, nor 

could all their power, nor all their barbarity, exhauſt the 
patience, or conquer the obſtinacy of that inſlexible peo- 

ple, who, with a fortitude worthy of a better cauſe, made 

light of the calamities to which their erroneous doctrine 

expoſed them. The face of things changed, hewever, to 

their advantage towards the commencement of this cen- 

tury, and their affairs carried a more proſperous aſpect 

under the protection of the emperor NicEPHORUs, who 
favoured them in a particular manner, and reſtored to them 

their civil privileges, as well as their religious liberty [u]. 

III. Their tranquillity, however, was but of ſhort du- perſecuted 
ration; it was a tranſient ſcene that was ſoon to be ſuc- anew. 
ceeded by yet more dreadful ſufferings than they had hi- 
therto experienced. The cruel] rage of perſecution, which 
had for ſome years been ſuſpended, broke forth with re- 
doubled violence under the reigns of MicHatL CUuRo- 
PALATES, and LEo the Armenian, who cauſed the ſtricteſt 
ſearch to be made after the Paulicians in all the provinces 
of the Grecian empire, and inflicted capital puniſhment 

upon ſuch of them as refuſed to return to the boſom of the 
church. This rigorous decrce turned the affliction of the 
Paulicians, who dwelt in Armenia, into vengeance, and 
drove them into the moſt deſperate meaſures, They maſ- 
ſacred THoMAs, biſhop of New Cæſarea, and allo the 
magiſtrates and judges which the emperors had eſtabliſhed 
in Armenia; and after avenging themſelves thus cruclly, 
they took refuge in the countries that were governed by 
the Saracens, and from thence infeſted the neighbouring 
ſtates of Greece with perpetual incurſions [2]. After theſe 
reciprocal acts of cruelty and vengeance the Paulicians, 
as it would feem, enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, and 
returned to their habitations in the Grecian provinces, 


[::] See GEORG, CEDRENUS, Compent. Hiſizriar, tom. ii, p. 480. 
Edit. Pariſ. p. 379. | 
[e] PHOTIUS, lib. i, Contra Manich&29:, Pe I25. PETRI SICULI 
Hiſtoria Manich@erum, p. 71, 
IV. But 
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CENT. TV. But the moſt dreadful ſcene of perſecution and 
IX. bloodſhed that was exhibited againft theſe wretched he- 
PAR T II. retics, aroſe from the furious and inconſiderate zeal of the 
The fate of empreſs THEODOR A. This impetuous woman, who was 
the Pauli- regent of the empire during the minority of her ſon, iſſued 
cians under out a decree, which placed the Paulicians in the perplexing 
Theodora. alternative, either of abandoning their principles, or of 
periſhing by fire and ſword. The decree was ſevere, but 

the cruelty, with which it was put in execution by thoſe 

who were ſent into Armenta for that purpoſe, was horrible 

beyond expreſſion ; for theſe miniſters of wrath, after con- 

fiſcating the goods of above an hundred thouſand of that 
miſerable people, put their poſſeſſors to death in the moſt 
barbarous manner, and made them expire ſlowly in a va- 

riety of the moſt exquiſite tortures. Such as eſcaped de- 
ſtruction fled for protection and refuge to the Saracens, 

who received them with compaſſion and humanity, and 
permitted them to build a city for their reſidence, which 

was called Tibrica, Upon this, they entered into a league 

with the Saracens, and, chuſing for their chief an officer 

of the greateſt reſolution and valour, whoſe name was 
CARBEASs, they declared againſt the Greeks a war which 

was carried on with the utmoſt vehemence and fury. This 

bloody war continued during this whole century ; the 

victory ſeemed often doubtful, but the ſlaughter was ter- 

rible, and the numbers, that periſhed on both ſides, pro- 

digious. Many of the Grecian provinces felt, in a more 
particular manner, the dire effects of this cruel conteſt, 

and exhibited the moſt moving ſcenes of defolation and 

miſery [p]. During theſe commotions, ſome Paulicians, 


{p] SFOR. CEDRENUS, Comperd, Hiſt. p. 541, Ed. Pariſ. p. 425. 


Ed, Venet. p. 547, et 429, Kc. ZONARAS, Annal lib, xvi. tom. ii. 
p. 122. Ed. Veret. The principal authors who have given accounts of 
the Paulicians are PHOTIUS, lib, i. Contra Manichæes, and PETRUS 
SICULUS, whoſe hiſtory of the Manichzans was publiſhed in Greek and 
Latin at Ingoldſtadt, in 1604, by MATTH, RADERUS, By the account 
of PETRUS SICUL- US that is given by himſelf, we learn that in the year 
870, under the reign of BASILIus the Macedonian, he was ſent am- 
baſſador to the Paulicians at Tibrica, to treat with them concerning the 
exchange of priſoners, and lived among them during the ſpace of nine 
months; this is ſufficient to give us a high idea of the power and pro- 
ſperity of the Pavlicians at that time, It is from this eminent writer, 
that CEDRENUS fcems to have taken what he has advanced in his 
Carpend, Hier, p. 431, What we learn concerning the Paulicians from 


towards 
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towards the concluſion of this century, ſpread abroad © E N To 
among the Bulgarians their peſtilential doctrines, which IX. 
were received with docility, and took root ſpeedily, as PAK T Us 
might naturally be expected, among a barbarous people 
that were but lately made converts to the Chriſtian faith 

J. 
17% The Greeks treated the Paulicians, of whom we Whether or 
have been now ſpeaking, as Manichæans; though, if we not the 
may credit the teſtimony of PHoTIvs, the Paulicians ex- Ava ve. 
preſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of Manes and his doctrine 1 
]. Moſt evident it is, that they were not altogether 
Manichzans, though they embraced ſome opinions that 
reſembled certain tenets of that abominable ſect. T hey 
had not, like the Manichæans, an eccleſiaſtical govern= 
ment adminiſtered by biſhops, prieſts, and deacons: they 
had no ſacred order of men diſtinguiſhed by their manner 
of life, their habit, or any other circumſtance from the 
reſt of the aſſembly : : nor had councils, tynods, or ſuch 
like inſtitutions any place in their religious polity, They 
had certain doctors whom they called Sunecdemi, i 1. e. com- 
panions in the journey of life, and alſo Notarii. Among 
theſe there reigned a perfect equality, and they had no pe- 
cyliar rights, privileges, nor any external mark of dignity 
to diſtinguiſh them from the people [s]. The only ſin- 


more modern writers, ſuch as BAY LE, in his Dictenan, and B JO.CHRIST, 
WOLFIUS, in his Maniche#iſmus ante Manich#0s, p. 247. ſeems to be de- 
rived from BOSSUET's Iiftcire des Variations des Eg.iſes Preteftantes, tom, ii. 
p. 129. But this authority is highly exceptionable ; for BoSSUET him- 
felf did not conſult the true ſources of knowledge upon this point, and, 
what is ſtill worſe, the ſpirit of party ſeems manifeſtly to have led him 
into w0/untary errors, 

[2] It is not improbable that there are yet in Thrace and Bulgaria, 
Paulicians, or Paulians as they are called by ſome. It appears at lealt 
certain, that in the laſt century ſome of that ſe ſtill ſubſiſted, and dwelt 
at Nicopolis, as we learn from the teſtimony of URB, C ani, in his Etat 
preſent de gf Egliſe Remaine, p. 72. who tells us, that PETER NEODATI, 
archbiſhop of Sophia, cauſed them to abandon their errors, and return to 
the catholic faith 3 but whether this latter part ot the account be true or 
falſe, is more than we ſhall pretend to determine. | 

[FJ PHoTIUS, lib. i. Contra Manicheas, p. 17, 56. 65.—PETR. 
SICULUS, Hiſt. Manich, p. 43. 

(5) PHOTIUS, I. e. p. 31, 32. PETR, Sicul, p. 44. CEDRE- 
NUs, J. C, P. 431. 
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CE N r. gularity that attended their promotion to the rank of doc- 


IX. 


tors was, that they changed their lay- names for ſcripture 


PART II. ones, as if there had been ſomething peculiarly venerable 


The Opi - 


in the names of the holy men, whoſe lives and actions 
are recorded in the ſacred writings. They received all 
the books of the New Teſtament, except the Two Epiſtles 
of St. PETER, which they rejected for reaſons unknown 
tous; and their copies of the Goſpel were exactly the 
ſame with thoſe uſed by all other Chriſtians, without the 
leaſt interpolation of the ſacred text; in which reſpect alſo 
they differed conſiderably from the Manichzans [?]. They 
moreover recommended to the people without exception, 
and that with the moſt affecting and ardent zeal, the 
conſtant and aſſiduous peruſal of the holy ſcriptures, and 
expteſſed the utmoſt indignation againſt the Greeks, who 
allowed to the prieſts alone an acceſs to theſe ſacred foun- 
tains of divine knowledge [u]. In explaining, however, 
the doctrines of the goſpel, they often departed from the 
literal ſenſe, and the natural ſignification of the words, 
and interpreted them in a forced and allegorical manner, 
when they oppoſed their favourite opinions and tenets [w] ; 
and ſuch more eſpecially were the deluſive and erroneous 
explications, which they gave of what is ſaid in the goſpel 
concerning the inſtitutions of baptiſm and the Lord's ſup- 
per, and the divine authority of the Old Teſtament, all 
which they obſtinately rejected. Beſides the books of the 
New Teſtament, they treated with a particular veneration 
certain epiſtles of SERGIUS, the moſt eminent and illuftri- 
ous doctor of their ſect. 

VI. None of the Greek writers have given a complete 


nions of the view of the Paulician ſyſtem, which was undoubtedly com- 


Vaulicians, 


poſed of a great variety of tenets; they content themſelves 
with mentioning ſix monſtrous errors, which, in their eſti- 
mation, rendered the Paulicians unworthy of enjoying 
cither the comforts of this world, or the happineſs of the 
next, Theſe errors are as follows: “ 1. They deny 
that this inferior and viſible world is the production of 
the Supreme Being, and they diſtinguiſh the creator ot 


L.] P noris, I. c. p. 11—PETR, SICUL. p. 19. 
„J PHOTLUS, I. c. p. 101. —PET R. Sicul. p. 57. 
Ls! Pforlus, I. c. p. 12. 
& this 
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* this world and of human bodies from the moſt high God, C EN T. 


*© who dwells in the heavens,” It was principally on ac- 
count of this odious doctrine, which was, however, adopt- 
ed by all the Gnoſtic ſects, that the Paulicians were looked 
upon as Manichzans by the Greeks. But what their 
ſentiments were concerning the Creator of this world, and 
whether or not they conſidered him as a Being diſtinct 
from the evil principle, are matters that no writer has 
hitherto explained in a ſatisfactory manner. We learn 
only from PHoT1vs, that, according to the Paulician doc- 
trine, the evil principle was engendered by darkneſs and 
ire: from whence it plainly follows that he was neither 
ſelf-originated, nor eternal ſx]. * 2, They treated con- 
** temptuouſlly the Virgin Mary ;” that is to ſay, accord- 
ing to the manner of ſpeaking uſual among the Greeks, 
they refuſed to adore and worſhip her. They maintain- 
ed, indeed, that CHRISH was the ſon of Mary, and was 
born of her (although they maintained, as appears from 
the expreſs teſtimony of their adverſaries, that the divine 
Saviour brought with him from heaven his human nature, 
and that MARY, after the birth of CHRIST, had other 
children by Joszen); they only fell into the ſentiments 
of the Valentinians, and held that Cyr1sT paſſed through 
the womb of the Virgin, as the pure ſtream of limpid 
water paſſes through a conduit, and that Mary did not 
preſerve her virginity to the end of her days; all which 
aſſertions the Greeks rejected with the utmoſt antipathy 
and abhorrence. “ 3. They refuſed to celebrate the holy 


Fx] P̃orius, lib. ii. Contra Manicheos, p. 147. It is evident, 
beyond all contradiction, that the Paulicians, in imitation of the Oriental 
phil-ſophers, from whom the Gnoſtics and Manichæans derived their 
origin, conſidered eternal matter, as the ſeat and the ſource of all evil; 
but they believed at the ſame time, like many of the Gnoſtics, that this 
matter, endued from all eternity with life and motion, had produced an 
active principle, which was the fountain of vice, miſery, and diſorder. 
This principle, according to them, is the author of all material ſubſtances 
while God is the creator and father of ſpirits. Theſe tenets reſemble, no 
doubt, the Manichzan doctrine; yet they differ from it in ſeveral 
points, It appears moſt probable, that the Paulicians were a branch of 
ſome of the ancient Gnoſtic ſets, which were extremely numerous and 
diverſified, and which, though perſecuted and oppreſſed from age to age 
in the molt rigorous manner by many emperors, could never be entirely 
ſuppreſſed, nor totally extirpated, 
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CENT. inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper ;” for as they looked 


IX, 


upon many precepts and injunctions of the goſpel to be 


PART II. of a merely figurative and parabolical nature, ſo they un- 


derſtood by the bread and wine, which CHRIST is faid to 
have adminiſtered to his diſciples at his laſt ſupper, the di- 
vine diſcourſes and exhortations of the Saviour, which are 
a ſpiritual food and nouriſhment to the ſoul, and fill it 
with repoſe, ſatisfaction, and delight [y]. © 4. They 
loaded the croſs of CHRisT with contempt and re- 
4 proach;” by which we are only to underſtand, that 
they refuſed to follow the abſurd and ſuperſtitious practice 
of the Greeks, who paid to the pretended wood of the 
croſs, a certain ſort of religious homage. As the Pauli- 
cians believed that CHRIS was cloathed with an etherial, 
impaſſible, and celeſtial body, they could by no means 
grant that he was really nailed to the croſs, or that he ex- 
pired, in effect, upon that ignominious tree: and hence 
naturally aroſe that treatment of the croſs of which the 
Greeks accuſed them. 5. They rejected, after the 
« example of the greateſt part of the Gnoſtics, the books 
of the Old Teftament, and looked upon the writers of 
that ſacred hiſtory, as inſpired by the creator of this 
« world, and not by the ſupreme God. 6, They ex- 
„ cluded prefbyters and elders from all part in the admi- 
« niſtration of the church.” By this, however, no more 
can be meant, than that they refuſed to call their doctors 
by the name of Preſbyters, a name which had its origin 
among the Jews, and was peculiar to that odious people, 
who perſecuted JEsUs CHRIST, and attempted, as the 
Paulicians ſpeak, to put him to death [Zz]. 


[Ly] The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any error concern- 
ing Laptiſm; it is however certain, that the accounts of that ſacred inſti- 
tution, which are given in ſcripture, were allegorically explained by this 
extravagant ſet ; and PHOTIUS, in his Fir? Bock againſt the Manictæant, 
p. 29. expreſsly aſſerts, that the Paulicians treated baptiſm as a mere alle- 
gorical ceremony, and by the baptiſmal water underſtood the goſpel. 

[=] Theſe fix famous errors of the Paulicians I have taken from the 
Manichzan hiſtory of PETRUs S1iCULUS, with whom PHOT1US and 
CEDRENUS agree, although their accounts of theſe opinions be leſs per- 
ſpicuous and diſtinſt, The explanatory remarks that J have added, are 


the reſult of my own reflexions upon the Paulician ſyſtem, and the doc. 
trine of the Greeks, 
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The External His Tory of the Churcn. 


CHAPTER: I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the Church 
during this century. 


I. HE deplorable ſtate of chriſtianity in this cen- E NT. 
tury, ariſing partly from that aſtoniſhing KX. 

' Ignorance that gave a looſe rein both to a 
ſuperſtition and immorality, and partly from an unhappy che propa- 
concurrence of cauſes of another kind, is unanimouſly gation of 
lamented by the various writers, who have tranſmitted to the Chriſ- 
us the hiſtory of theſe miſerable times. Yet amidſt all tian reli 
this darkneſs ſome gleams of light were perceived from Sten. 
time to time, and ſeveral occurrences happened, which 
deſerve a place in the proſperous annals of the church. 

The Neſtorians in Chaldæa extended their ſpiritual con- 
queſts beyond mount Imaus, and introduced the Chriſtian 
religion into Tartary, properly ſo called, whoſe inhabi- 
tants had hitherto lived in their natural ſtate of ignorance 
and ferocity, uncivilized and ſavage. The ſame fſuc- 
ceſsful miſſionaries ſpread, by degrees, the knowledge of 
the goſpel among that moit powerful nation of the Turks, 
or Tartars, which went by the name of Kari, and bor- 
dered on Kathay, or on the northern part of China [a]. 


[a] Jos. Stu. ASSEMANNI B:bli:theca Oriental. Vatic, tom, iii, part II. 
P. 4%2, —HERBELOT, Bibliztheque Oriental, p. 256, 
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© E x r. The laborious induſtry of this ſect, and their zeal for the 


þ 
PAAT I. 


Preſter 
John. 


Rollo firſt 
duke of 

Normandy 
converted. 


provagation of the Chriſtian faith, deſerve, no doubt, 
the higheſt encomiums; it muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that the doctrine and worſhip, which they intro- 
duced among theſe Barbarians, were far from being, in all 
reſpects, conformable to the precepts of the goſpel, or to 
the true ſpirit and genius of the Chriſtian religion. 

II. The prince of that country, whom the Neſtorians 
converted to the Chriſtian faith, aſſumed, if we may give 
credit to the vulgar tradition, the name of Jon after his 
baptiſm, to which he added the ſurname of Pre/byter, from 
a principle of modeſty. Hence it was, as ſome learned 
men imagine, that the ſucceſſors of this monarch retained 
theſe names until the time of Gexcis KAN, who flou- 
riſhed in the fourteenth century, and were each of them 
called PRESTER John J]. But all this has a very fabu- 
lous air; at leaſt, it is advanced without any ſolid proof; 
nay, it appears evident, on the contrary, that the famous 
PRESTER JoHN, who made ſo much noiſe in the world, 
did not begin to reign in that part of Aja before the con- 
clufion of the eleventh century. It is, however, certain 
beyond all contradiction, that the monarchs of the na- 
tion called Xarit, which makes a large part of the empire 
of the Mogul, and is by ſome denominated a province of 
the Turks, and by others a tribe of the Tartars, em- 
braced Chriſtianity in this century; and that a conſide- 
rable part of Tartary, or Aſiatic Scythia, lived under the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of biſhops who were ſent among 
them by the Nettorian pontiff [e]. 

III. If we turn our eyes to the weſtern world, we 
ſhall find the goſpel making its way with more or leis ra- 


[5] See A5SEMANNI, Piblicth, Oriental. Fatic, tom. iii. part II. 

282. 

[c] The late learned Mr. B. THEOPUILUS SIGEFRED BAYER, in 
his Preface to the Muſeum Sinicum, p. 145. informed us of his deſign to 
give the world an accurate account of the Neſtorian churches eſtabliſhed 
in Tartary and China, drawn from ſome curious ancient records and 
monuments, that have not been as yet made public. His work was to 
have been entitled Hiſtoria Ecclefiarum Sinicarum, et Septemtrionalis Alie 3 
but death prevented the execution of this intereſting plan, and alſo of 
ſeveral others, which this great man had formed, and which would 
have undoubtedly caſt a new light upon the hiſtory of the Afſati 
Clriſtiar.s, 


pidity 


I. 


poſſeſſors. 
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pidity through the moſt rude and uncivilized nations. C E NT, 
The famous arch- pirate RoLLo, fon ofa Norwegian count, X. 
being baniſhed from his native land [4], had, in the pre-* A® T 1. 
ceding century, put himſelf at the head of a reſolute band 

of Normans, and ſeized upon one of the maritime provinces 
of France, from whence he infeſted the whole country 
round about with perpetual incurſions and depredations. 4 
In the year 912, this valiant chief embraced, with his i 
whole army, the Chriſtian faith, and that upon the fol- 
lowing occaſion : CHARLES the Simple, who wanted both 
reſolution and power to drive this warlike and intrepid 
invader out of his dominions, was obliged to have recourſe 
to the method of negociation. He accordingly offered to 
make over to RoLLo a conſiderable part of his territories, 
upon condition that the latter would conſent to a peace, 
eſpouſe his daughter GISELA [e], and embrace Chriſti- 
anity. Theſe terms were accepted by RoLLo without 
the leaſt heſitation; and his army, following the example 
of their leader, profeſſed a religion of which they were 
totally ignorant | f]. Theſe Norman pirates, as appears 
from many authentic records, were abſolutely without re- 
ligion of every kind, and therefore were not reſtrained, 
by the power of prejudice, from embracing a religion 
which preſented to them the molt advantageous proſpects. 
They knew no diltinction between intereſt and duty, and 
they eſtimated truth and virtue only by the profits with 
which they were attended, It was from this Rollo, 
who received at his baptiſm the name of RoBERT, that 
the famous line of Norman dukes derived its origin; for 
the province of Bretagne, and a part of Neuftria, which 
CHARLES the Simple conveyed to his ſon-in-law by a 
ſolemn grant, were, from this time, known by the name 
of Normandy [g], which they derived from their new 


ſd] HOLBERGIT Hiforia Danrym Navalis in Scriptis Secietat, S.icnt, 
Hafnienf. part III. p. 357+ 

le] Other writers more politely repreſent the offer of GrisELA as 
one of the methods that CHARLES employed to obtain a peace with 
KOLLO, 

[f] Bovlay, Hf. Acad. Pariſ. tam. i. p. 296,—DANiEL, I. d. 
France, tom, ii. p. 687. 

(> [gs] It was Neuſtria properly, and not Bretagne, that received the 
name of Nermandy, from the Normans who choſe ROLLO for their chief. 
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IV. The Chriſtian religion was introduced into Poland 
by the zealous efforts of female piety. DAMBROWK A, 


PART I. daughter of BoLisLavus, duke of Bohemia, perſuaded, by 


The con- 

verſion of 
the Poliſh 
nation. 


he Chriſ- 


the force of repeated exhortations, her huſband Micis- 
LAus, duke of Poland, to abandon paganiſm, in conſe- 
quence of which he embraced the goſpel, A. D. 965. 
The account of this agreeable event was no ſooner brought 
to Rome, than the pontiff, JohN XIII, ſent into Poland 
#.c1p1vs, biſhop of Tuſculum, attended with a numerous 
train of eccleſiaſtics, in order to ſecond the pious efforts 
of the duke and ducheſs, who deſired, with impatience, 
the converſion of their ſubjetts. But the exhortations and 
endeavours of theſe devout miſſionaries, who were unac- 
quainted with the language of the people they came to 
inſtruct, would have been entirely without effect, had 
they not been accompanied with the edicts and penal 
laws, the promiſes and threats of MicisLAus, which de- 
jected the courage, and conquered the obſtinacy of the 
reluctant Poles. When therefore the fear of puniſhment, 
and the hope of reward, had laid the foundations of Chriſ- 
tianity in Poland, two national archbiſhops and ſeven 
biſhops were conſecrated to the miniſtry, whoſe zeal and 
labours were followed with ſuch ſucceſs, that the whole 
body of the people abandoned, by degrees, their ancient 
ſuperſtitions, and made public profeſſion of the religion 
of JESUS [þ]. It was indeed no more than an external 
profeflion ; for that inward change of affections and prin- 
ciples, which the goſpel requires, was far from being an 
object of attention in this barbarous age. 


V. The Chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia by 


\1anreligion means every way ſimilar to thoſe that had occaſioned its 


at abliſhed 


11. Hoſcovy. 


propagation in Poland; for we mult not lay any ſtreſs 
apon the proſelytes that were made to Chriſtianity among 
the Ruſſians in the preceding century; ſince theſe con- 
verſions were neither permanent nor ſolid, and ſince it 
appears evidently, that ſuch of that nation, as, under the 
reign of Bas1LIiUs the Macedonian, had embraced the 
doctrine of the Greek church, relapſed ſoon after into the 


(v] DUGLOSsT Hiftoria Polerica, lib, ii. p. 91. lib. iii. p. 95. 239.— 
REGENVOLSCII Hiſtoria Eecleſ. Slavon. lib. i, cap. i, p. 8,—HENR, CA- 


N1SI1 Lectianes Antique, tom, iii. part I. p. 41-—SOLLGNAC, Hi,. de Po- 
begre, tom, i, p. 71. 


ſuperſtition 
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ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, WLoDomIR, duke ofC EN T, 
Ruſſia and Moſcovy, married, in the year 961, Anne, X. 
ſiſter of BasILivs, the ſecond Grecian emperor of that P AA I. 
name ; and this zealous princeſs, by her repeated entrea- 
ties, and her pious importunity, perſuaded at length her 
| reluctant ſpouſe to receive the Chriſtian faith, and he was 
accordingly baptized, A. D. 987, aſſuming upon that oc- 
caſion the name of BASILIUS. The Ruſſians followed 
ſpontaneouſly the example of their prince; we have, at 
leaſt, no account of any compulſion or violence being em- 
ployed in their converſion [i], and this is the true date 
of the entire eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity among that 
people. WLoDoMIR and his ducheſs were placed in the 
| higheſt order of the Ruſſian ſaints, and are ſtill worſhipped 
| at Kiovia, where they lie interred, with the greateſt de- 
votion. The Latins, however, paid no ſuch reſpe& to 
the memory of WLoDoOMIR, whom they repreſent as ab- 
ſolutely unworthy of ſaintly honours [#]. | 
VI. The Hungarians and Avari had received ſome faint And in 
notions of Chriſtianity under the reign of CHARLEMAGNE, Hungary, 
and in conſequence of the meaſures that had been taken 
by that zealous prince for the propagation of the goſpel. 
Theſe notions, however, were ſoon and eaſily extinguiſh- 
ed by various circumſtances, which took their riſe from the 
death of CHARLEMAGNE; and it was not before the cen- 
tury, of which we now write, that the Chriſtian religion 
obtained a fixed ſettlement among theſe warlike nations 
[/]. Towards the middle of this century, BuLosUDEs 
and GxVLA, or GYLas, two Turkiſh chiefs, whoſe go- 
vernments lay upon the banks of the Danube [m], made 
public profeſſion of Chriſtianity and were baptized at 
Con/tantinople. The former apoſtatized ſoon after to the 
religion of his anceſtors; while the latter not only perſe- 


vered ſtedfaſtly in his new profeſſion, but alſo ſhewed the 


[i] See ANTON. PAGI Critica in Baron, tom. iv. ad A. 987. p. 55. 
et ad A. 1015. p. 110. CAR. DU FRESNE, Familie Byzantine, p. 143. 
ed, Pariſ. | 
) [4k] DITMARUS, Merſeb. lib, vii. Caronic, p. 417+ tom. i, Scriptor. 
Brunſvic. Leibnitii. 
LI) PAULI DEBREZENI Hiſtoria Eccieſ. Reformator. in Ungaria, part 1. 
Cap. iii, p. 19. 
In] The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were, at this time, known 
to the Grecians by the name of Turks. 
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c E N T. moſt zealous concern for the converſion of his ſubjects, 


who, in conſequence of his expreſs order, were inſtructed 


PARTI. in the doctrines and precepts of the goſpel by Hitro- 


THEUS, a learned prelate, by whom he had been accom- 
panied in his journey to Conſtantinople. SAROLTA, the 
daughter of GYLAs, was afterwards given in marriage to 
Grvsa, the chief of the Hungarian nation, whom ſhe 
perſuaded to embrace the divine religion in which ſhe had 
been educated, The faith, however, of this new-con- 
verted prince was feeble and unſteady, and he retained a 
{ſtrong propenſity to the ſuperſtition which he had been 
engaged to forſake; but his apoſtaſy was prevented by the 
pious remonſtrances of ADALBERT, archbiſhop of Prague, 
who came into Hungary towards the concluſion of this 
century, and by whom alſo STEPHEN, the fon of GEYSA, 
was baptized with great pomp and ſolemnity. It was to 
this young prince that the goſpel was principally indebted 
for its propagation and eſtabliſhment among the Hunga- 
rians, whoſe entire converſion was the fruit of his zeal 
for the cauſe of CHRIS . For he perfected, what his fa- 
ther and grandfather had only begun ; fixed biſhops, with 
large revenues, in various places; erected magnificent 
temples for divine wotthip; and, by the influence of in- 
ſtructions, threatenings, rewards, and puniſhments, he 
brought his ſubjects, almoſt without exception, to aban- 
don the wretched ſuperitition of their idolatrous anceſtors, 
Theſe vigorous proceedings, by which STEPHEN intro- 
duced the religion of JEsUs among the Hungarians, pro- 
cured him the molt diſtinguiſhed honours of faintſhip in 
ſucceeding ages [u]. 

VII. The Chriſtian religion was in a very unſettled 


ſtate among the Danes under the reign of GoRMo::, and, 


[] The Greeks, Germans, Bohemians, and Poles, claim each for 
themſelves the peculiar honour of having been the founders of the Chriſ- 
tian religion in Hargaty, and their reſpective pretenſions have introduced 


not a little obſcurity into this matter. The Germans alledge, that the 


Chriſtian religion was brought into Hungary by GISE LA, ſiſter to their 
emperor HER RV II, who, being given in marriage to STEPHEN, the king 
of that nation, perſuaded that prince to embrace the goſpel. The Bohe- 
mians tell us, on the other hand, that it was by the miniſtry of ADALBERT, 
archbiſhop of Prague, that STEPHEN was converted, The Poles affirm, 
that GEYSA, having married a Chriſtian princeſs of their nation, vir. 
ADELHEID, ſiſter to MIC1sL as, duke of Poland, was induced by her 
remonſtrances and exhortations, to make profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
In conſcquence of a careful examination of all theſe pretenſions, we 


notwithſtandin g 
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notwithſtanding the protection it received from his queen, © E N T. 
who profeſſed it publicly, was obliged to ſtruggle with many X. 
difficulties, and to encounter much oppoſition, The face of PAK T J. 
things changed, indeed, after the death of GORMON. His 
ſon HARALD, ſurnamed Blaatand, being defeated by 
OrTHo the Great, A. D. 949, embraced the goſpel, and 
was baptized together with his conſort and his ſon SUENoO, 
or SWEIN, by ADALDAGUS, archbiſhop of Hamburg, or 
as others alledge, by PopPor, a pious ecclefiaſtic, who 
attended the emperor in this expedition. It is probable 
that HARALD, educated by his mother TYRA, who was 
a Chriſtian, was not extremely averſe to the religion of 
JkEsus; it appears, however, certain, that his converſion 
was leſs the effect of his own choice, than of the irreſiſ- 1 
tible commands of his victorious enemy. For OTHo, 1 
perſuaded that the Danes would never deſiſt from their 

| hoſtile incurſions and rapines, as long as they perſevered 

| in the religion of their anceſtors, which was ſo proper to 
nouriſh a ferocity of temper, and to animate to military ex- 
ploits, made it the principal condition of the treaty of peace, ö 
which he concluded with -HAROLD, that both he and his [ 
ſubjeCts ſhould receive the Chriſtian faith [9]. Upon the i 
converſion of this prince, ADALDAGUS and PopPoN em- 
ployed their miniſterial labours among the Cimbrians and 
Danes, in order to engage them to imitate ſuch an illuſ- 
trious example ; and their exhortations were crowned with 
remarkable ſucceſs, to which the ſtupendous miracles per- 

| formed by Popo are ſaid to have contributed in a par- 

| ticular manner. Theſe miracles, indeed, were of ſuch a 

| kind, as manifeſtly ſhews that they derived their origin 

| from human art, and not from a divine interpoſition [9]. 


* 


In Denmark . 


have followed the ſentiments and deciſions of the Greek writers, aftcr 
having diligently compared them with the Hungarian hiſtorians; and 
we are encouraged in this by the authority of the learned GABRIEL DF 
JuxTa HoRN AD, who, in his Initia Religianis Chrifliang inter Hungare: 
Eccigſiæ orientali adſerta, publithed at Franckfort in 1740, decices this | 
queſtion in favour of the Greeks. All other accounts of the matter are 
extremely imperfect, and ſubject to many doubts and difficulties. 

Co] Abbau, Brem. Hiftr. lib. ii, cap, ii. iii, p. 16, cap. XV. p. 20. 
in LINDEXBROGI1I Scriptoribus rerum Septentrional, - ALR. KRAN ZII 
Man lalia, lib. iv. cap. XX, —LUDWIGH Relquie Maruſcriptor. tom, ix. 
p. 10. — POS TOP fD ANI Axnales Ecclęſiæ Dipiimatici, tom. i. p. 89. 

(p] Jo. Apolpn. Cr RH Annales Emiſoopr, Sleſoic, cap. xiii. 
p. 78, —-A pA Bremer, lib, ii, cap. XXVI, p. 22, Cap, xliv. p. 28. 
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As long as HARALD lived, he uſed every wiſe and probable 
method of confirming his ſubjects in the religion they had 
embraced. For this purpoſe he eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſe- 
veral parts of his dominions, enacted excellent laws, abro- 
gated ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, and impoſed ſevere reſtraints 
upon all vicious and immoral practices. But after all 
thefe pious efforts, and ſalutary meaſures, which promiſed 
ſuch fair proſpects to the riſing church, his fon SukNo, 
or SWEIN, apoſtatized from the truth, and, during a 
certain time, involved the Chriſtians in the deepeſt cala- 
mity and diſtreſs, and treated them with the greateſt cruelty 
and injuſtice. This perſecuting tyrant felt, however, in 
his turn, the heavy ſtrokes of adverſity, which produced 
a ſalutary change in his conduct, and happily brought 
him to a better mind; for being driven from his king— 
dom, and obliged to ſeek his ſafety in a ſtate of exile 
among the Scots, he embraced anew the religion he had 
abandoned, and upon his reſtoration to his dominions, 
exerted the moſt ardent and exemplary zeal in the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity, which he endeavoured to promote to the 
utmoſt of his power [e]. 


In News, VIII. It was in this century, that the firſt dawn of the 


goſpel aroſe upon the Norwegians, as we learn from the 
moſt authentic records, The converſion of that people 
was attempted, in the year 933, by their monarch HAGEN 
ADELSTEEN, who had been educated among the Engliſh, 
and who employed certain eceleſiaſtics of that nation to 
inſtruct his ſubjects in the doctrines of Chriſtianity. But 
his pious efforts were rendered fruitleſs by the brutal ob- 
ſtinacy, with which the Norwegians perſevered in their 
ancient prejudices, and the aſſiduity and zeal with which 
his ſucceſſor HARALD GRAUFELDT purſued the ſame 
plan of reformation, were alſo without effect [r]. The 
ſucceeding princes, far from being diſcouraged by theſe 
obſtacles, perſiſted firmly in their worthy purpoſe, and 


— JO. STEPHAN. ad Saxonem Grammat, p. 207.—MOLLERI Introdu@. 
ad Hiſloriam Cberſoneſ. Cimbric, part II. cap. iii, $ 14. 

[2] SAXON, Gramm, Hiſtor. Dan lib. x. p. 186.—PONTOPPIDAN, 
De geſtis et weſtigiis Danorum extra Daniam, tom, ii. cap. i. F 1, 2. 

L ER1C, PONTOPPIDAN, Axnales Eccleſ, Danicæ diplomat. tom, i. 
p. 66, 


Haco, 
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Haco, among others, yielding to the entreaties of HA- CE Nr. 
RAL D, king of Denmark, to whom he was indebted for X. 

the Norwegian crown, embraced, himſelf, the Chriſtian P AR I. 
religion, and recommended it, with the greateſt fervour, 
to his ſubjects, in an aſſembly of the people that was held 
in the year 945 [J. This recommendation, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſolemnity and zeal with which it was accom- 
panied, made little impreſſion upon the minds of this 
fierce and barbarous people; nor were they entirely gained 
over by the zealous endeavours of OLAus to convert them 
to Chriſtianity, though the pious diligence of that prince, 
which procured him the honour of ſaintſhip, was not alto- 
gether without effect [7]. But that which gave the 
finiſhing ſtroke to the converſion of the Norwegians was 
their ſubjection to SUENON, or SWEIN, king of Sweden, 
who, having defeated their monarch OLaus TRYG- 
GUESON, became maſter of Norway, and obliged its inha- 
bitants to abandon the gods of their anceſtors, and to em- 
brace univerſally the religion of JESUS [au]. Among the 
various doctors that were ſent to inſtruct this barbarous 
people, the moſt eminent, both in merit and authority, 


[] Togu. TORF #1 Hiſtoria Norvegica, tom. ii. p. 183. 214. 

[e] TORFEUS, I. c. p. 457. 

-] Dr. Mos HEIM attributes here to SWE1N the honour which 
is due to his predeceſſor OLAUus 'TRYG=GUESON ; if it can be eſteemed 
an honour to have promoted a rational and divine religion by compulſion 
and violence, by fire and ſword, OLAavUs, who had abjured paganiſm 
in England, during his youth, in conſequence of a warm and pathetic 
diſcourſe which he had heard from a Britiſh prieſt, returned to Norway 
with a firm reſolution to propagate Chriſtianity throughout his dominions, 
For this purpoſe he travelled from one province to another, attended by 
a choſen band cf ſoldiers, and ſword in hand performed the functions of 
miſſionary and apoſtle. His miniſtry, thus enforced, was followed with 
the defired ſucceſs throughout all the provinces, except that of Drontheim, 
which roſe in rebellion againſt him, and attacked Chriſtianity with the 
ſame kind of arguments that Ol Aus employed in eſtabliſhing it. This 
oppoſition occaſioned ſeveral bloody battles, which ended, however, in 

F the defeat of the rebels, and of the god Tuo, their tutelar deity, whoſe ; 

| ſtatue OLAUS dragged from its place, and burnt publicly in the ſight of | 

his worſhippers. This event dejected the courage of the inhabitants of 

Drontheim, who ſubmitted to the religion and laws of their conqueror. ; 
And thus before the reign of SUENON, at leaſt before the defeat of | 

| OLAus by that prince, Norway was chriſtian. See The Fiftory of Den- | | 
mark, lately publiſhed in, French by Mr. MALLET, Profeſſor in Bete, | 

Lettres at Copenhagen, vol. i, p. 52, 53. 
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c EN T. was GUTHEBALD, an Engliſh prieſt [w]. From Nor- 

x. way, Chriſtianity ſpread its ſalutary light through the ad- 

N . jacent countries, and was preached, with ſuccefs, in the 

Orkney iſlands, which were, at this time, ſubject to the 

Norwegian kings, and alſo in Iceland and Old Groenland; 

for it is evident, from many circumſtances and records of 

undoubted authority, that the greateſt part of the inha- 

bitants of theſe countries had received the goſpel in this 
century [ x]. 

The zeal of IX. In Germany the pious exploits of OTHo the Great, 

pf _ contributed, in a ſignal manner, to promote the intereſt 

the cauſe of of Chriſtianity, and to fix and eſtabliſh it upon ſolid 

Chriſtiani- foundations throughout the empire. This truly great 

ty. prince, whoſe pious magnanimity cloathed him with a 

luſtre infinitely ſuperior to that which he derived from his 

imperial dignity, was conſtantly employed in extirpating 

the remains of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and in ſupporting 

and confirming the infant church, which in ſeveral] pro- 

vinces had not yet arrived to any conſiderabſe degree of 

conſiſtence and vigour. That there might be rulers and 

paſtors to govern the church, and to contribute both by 

their doctrine and example to the reformation and im- 

provement of an unpoliſhed and illiterate people, he eſta- 

bliſhed biſhops in ſeveral places, and generouſly erected 

and endowed the biſhoprics of Brandenburg, Havelberg, 

Mei ſſen, Magdeburg, and Naumburg; by which excellent 

eſtabliſhments the church was furniſhed with eminent 

doctors from various parts, whoſe inſtructions were the 

occaſion of raiſing up new labourers in the goſpel harveſt, 

and of thus multiplying the miniſters of CHRIS from 

time to time, It was alſo through the munificence of the 


[wo] Chron, Danicuma LUDEWIGIO editum in Reliquiis MSturum, tom. is, 
p. I. 16, 17. 

[x] Concerning the converſion of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, ſee 
TORMu. TORF&1 Hiſtoria Rerum Orcadenſ, lib, i. p. 22. and for an ac- 
count of the Icelanders, the reader may conſult ARNGRIM. JONas's 
Cynogææ, lib. i. and Ak Ius Multiſ. in Schedis )ſlandie ; as alſo 'TOR- 
Us, his Hiftor, Norveg tom. ii. p. 378, 379. 417- and GABRIEL 
L1RON's Singularites Hiſfturiques et Litteraires, tom, i. p. 148,—The ſame 
ToRFZUs gives a full account of the introduction of Chriſtianity into 
Greenland, in his Hiſtor. Nor: eg. tom. ii. p 374+ and alſo in his Groe- 
landia Antigua, c. Xvii. p. 127. 
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ſame prince, that many convents were erected for thoſe c E N T. 


who, in conformity with the falſe piety of the times, choſe 
to finith their Chriſtian courſe in the indolent ſanctity of 
a ſolitary life, and it was by his expreſs order that ſchools 
were eſtabliſhed in almoſt cvery city for the education of 
the youth. All this may ſerve to ſhew us the generoſity 
and zeal of this illuſtrious emperor, whoſe merit would 
have ſurpaſſed the higheſt encomiums, had his prudence 
and moderation been equal to the fervour of his piety, and 
the uprightneſs of his intentions. But the ſuperſtition of 
his empreſs [y], and the deplorable ignorance of the 
times deluded this good prince into the notion, that he 
obliged the Deity in proportion as he loaded the clergy 
with riches and honours, and that nothing was more pro- 


per to draw down upon him the divine protection, than 


the exerciſe of a boundleſs liberality to his miniſters. In 
conſequence of this idle and extravagant fancy, OTHo 
opened the ſources of his opulence, which flowed into 
the church like an over-grown torrent, ſo that the biſhops, 
monks, and religious houſes, wallowed in wealth and 
abundance. But ſucceeding ages perceived the unhappy 
effects of this exceſſive and ill-judged munificence; when 
the ſacred orders employed this opulence, which they had 

acquired without either merit or labour, in gratifying their 
paſſions, in waging war againſt all who oppoſed their am- 
bitious pretenſions, and in purchaſing the various plea- 
{ures of a luxurious and effeminate life. 


X. It was no doubtful mark of the progreſs and ſtrength he plan ot 
of the Chriitian cauſe that the European kings and a holy wac 
princes began ſo early as this century to form the project formed in 


X. 


Adr . 


of a holy war againſt the Mahometans, who were maſters this cen. 


of Pal:/tine. They conſidered it as an intolerable reproach * 


upon Chriſtians, that the very land in which the divine 
author of their religion had received his birth, exerciſed 
his miniſtry, and made expiation for the fins of mortals, 
ſhould be abandoned to the enemies of the Chriſtian 
name. . They alſo looked upon it as highly juſt, and 
ſuitable to the majeſty of the Chriſtian religion, to avenge 
the calamities and injuries, the perſecution and reproach, 
which its profeſſors had ſuffered under the Mahometan 


] See the liſe of this empreſs, whoſe name was ADELAID, in tie. 
T eftienes Antique of HENRY CANISLUS, tom, iii. pat: I. p. 69. 
| * 
3 VOR 2 


ury. 
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CEN T, yoke. The bloody ſignal was accordingly given towards 
X. the concluſion of this century, by the Roman pontiff 
P AAT I. 8ILVESTER II, and that in the firſt year of his ponti- 
ficate, And this ſignal was an epiſtle, wrote in the name 
of the church of Jeruſalem, to the church univerſal through 
out the world (z], in which the European powers are ſo- 
lemnly exhorted and entreated to ſuccour and deliver the 
Chriſtians in Paleſtine. The exhortations of the pontiff 
were, however, without effect, except upon the inhabi- 
tants of Piſa, who are ſaid to have obeyed the papal 
ſummons with the utmoſt alacrity, and to have prepared 
themſelves immediately for a holy campaign [a]. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the Church 
during this century. 


I. T HE Chriſtian religion ſuffered leſs in this century 
Wee, * from the cruelty of its enemies, than from the de- 
rt and fection of its friends. Of all the Pagan monarchs, under 
Saracens, whoſe government the Chriſtians lived, none behaved to 
them in a hoſtile manner, nor tormented them with the 
execution of compulſive edicts or penal laws, except 
GoRMON and SWEIN, kings of Denmark, Notwithſtand- 
ing this, their affairs were far from being either in a fixed 
or flouriſhing ſtate ; nay, their ſituation was full of un- 
certainty and peril, both in the eaſtern and weſtern pro- 
vinces, The Saracens in Aſia and Africa, amidſt the in- 
teſtine diviſions under which they groancd, and the cala- 
mities that overwhelmed them from different quarters, 
were extremely aſſiduous in propagating every where the 
doctrines of MAHIOMET, nor were their efforts unſucceſs- 
ful. Multitudes of Chriſtians fell into their ſnares ; and 
the Turks, a valiant and fierce nation, who inhabited the 
northern coaſt of the Caſpian ſea, received their doctrine. 


Iz] This is the xxvilith Epiſtle in the firſt part of the collection of 
the letters of S1LVESTER II, that is publiſhed by DU CHESNE, in the 
third volume of his Scriptor. Hiſtor. Franc. | 

[a] See MURAT OR 1 Scriptores rerum Iralicarum, tom. iii, p. 400. 
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The uniformity of religion did not, however, produce ac E N r. 
ſolid union of intereſt between the "Turks and Saracens; X. 
on the contrary, their diſſenſions and quarrels were never * AK TE 
more violent, than from the time that Manomer became Ol 
their common chief in religious matters. The ſuccours 
of the former were implored by the Perſians, whoſe coun- 
try was a prey to the ambitious uſurpations of the latter, 
and theſe ſuccours were granted with the utmoſt alacrity 
and readineſs, The Turks accordingly fell upon the Sa- 
racens in a furious manner, drove them out of the whole 
extent of the Perſian territories, and afterwards, with in- 
credible rapidity and ſucceſs, invaded, ſeized, and plun- 
dered the other provinces that belonged to that people, 
whoſe deſolation, in reality, came on like a whirlwind. 
Thus the powerful empire of the Saracens, which its 
enemies had for ſo many years attempted in vain to over- 
turn, fell at laſt by the hands of its allies and friends. 
The Turks accompliſhed what the Greeks and Romans 
ineffectually aimed at; they ſtruck ſuddenly that dreadful 
blow, which ruined at once the affairs of the Saracens in 
Perſia, and then deprived them, by degrees, of their other 
dominions; and thus the Ottoman empire, which was 
ſtill an object of terror to the Chriſtians, was eſtabliſhed 
upon the ruins of the Saracen dominion [Bj. | 
II. In the weſtern provinces, the Chriſtians had much . et. 
to ſuffer from the hatred and cruelty of thoſe who remain= tern Rar- 
5 ed under the darkneſs of paganiſm. The Normans, du- barians 
ring a great part of this century, committed, in ſeveral perſecute 
parts of France, the molt barbarous hoſtilities, and in- 3 
volved the Chriſtians, wherever they carried their victo- 888 
rious arms, in numberleſs calamities. The Sarmatians, 
Sclavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had either con- 
ceived an averſion for the goſpel, or were ſunk in a ſtu- 
pid ignorance of its intrinſic excellence and its immortal 
bleſſings, not only endeavoured to extirpate Chriſtianity 
out of their own territories by the moſt barbarous efforts 
of cruelty and violence, but infeſted the adjacent coun- 
tries, where it was profeſſed, with fire and ſword, and 
left, wherever they went, the moſt dreadſul marks of their 


[5] For a more ample account of theſe revolutions, ſee the Arnale: 
Turcici of LEUNCLAVIUS; as allo GEORG11L ELMACINI Hiſtoria Sarace- 
rica, p. 190. 203. 210, X a 
unrelenting 
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to moleſt the Chriſtians, until they were ſubdued by 


PARTI. Orxo the Great, and thus from being the enemies, 


The effects 


became the friends of the Chriſtian cauſe, The Hunga- 
rians alſo contributed their part to the ſufferings of the 
church, by their incurſions into ſeveral parts of Germany, 
which they turned into ſcenes of deſolation and miſery ; 
while the fierce Arabs, by their tyranny in Spain, and 
their depredations in /taly and the neighbouring iſlands, 
ſpread calamity and oppreſſion all around them, of which, 
no doubt, the Chriſtians eſtabliſhed in theſe parts had the 
heavieſt portion, 

III. Whoever conſiders the endleſs vexations, perſe- 


of theſe ca- cutions, and calamities, which the Chriſtians ſuffered 


lamities, 


from the nations that continued in their ancient ſuperſti- 
tions, will eaſily perceive the reaſon of that fervent and 
inextinguiſhable zeal, which Chriſtian princes diſcovered 
for the converſion of theſe nations, whoſe impetuous and 
ſavage fury they experienced from time to time. A prin- 
ciple of ſe]f-preſervation, and a prudent regard to their 
own ſafety, as well as a pious zeal for the propagation of 
the goſpel, engaged them to put in practice every method 


that might open the eyes of their barbarous adverſaries, 


from a rational and well-grounded hope that the precepts 
of Chriſtianity would mitigate, by degrees, the ferocity of 
theſe nations, and ſoften their rugged and intractable tem- 
pers. Hence it was, that Chriſtian kings and emperors 
left no means unemployed to draw thele infidels within 
the pale of the church. For this purpoſe, they propoſed 
to their chiefs alliances of marriage, offered them certain 
diſtricts and territories, auxiliary troops to maintain them 
againſt their enemies, upon condition that they would 


abandon the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors, which was ſo 


proper to nouriſh their ferocity, and to increaſe their paſ- 
ſion for blood and carnage. Theſe offers were attended 
with the deſired ſucceſs, as they induced the infidel chiefs 
not only to lend an ear themſelves to the inſtructions and 
exhortations of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, but alſo to 
oblige their ſubjects and armies to follow their examples 
in this reſpect. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during this 


century. 


J. T: HE deplorable ignorance of this barbarous age, c E N T, 


in which the drooping arts were totally neglected, 
and the ſciences ſeemed to be upon the point of Spring 
for want of encouragement, is unanimouily confeſſed an 


lamented by all the writers, who have tranſmitted to us of letters 
any accounts of this period of time. Nor, indeed, will among the 
this fatal revolution, in the republic of letters, appear Greeks. 


aſtoniſhing to ſuch as conſider, on the one hand, the ter- 
rible viciſſitudes, tumults, and wars that turned all things 
into confuſion both in the eaſtern and weſtern world, and, 
on the other, the ignominious ſtupidity and diſſoluteneſs 
of thoſe ſacred orders who had been appointed as the guar- 
dians of truth and learning, LEO, ſurnamed the Philo- 


ſopber, who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks 
towards the commencement of this century, was himſelſ 


an eminent lover of learning, and an auſpicious and zea- 
lous protector of ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſclves in the 
culture of the ſciences [c]. This noble and generous diſ- 
poſition appeared with ftill a greater luſtre in his ſon 
ConsSTANTINE PORPHYROGENETA, who not only diſ- 
covered the greateſt ardour for the revival of the arts and 
ſciences in Greece [d], but alſo employed the molt effec- 


tual meaſures for the accompliſhment of this excellent 
purpoſe. It was with this view that he ſpared no expence 


in drawing to his court, and ſupporting in his dominions, 


a variety of learned men, each of whom excelled in ſome 
of the different branches of literature, and in cauſing the 


ſe] See Jo. ALB, FaBRIC11 Biblicth, Græc. lib, v, part II. cap. v. 
p- 363. 
[4] FABRICIUS, ibid, cap, v. p. 486. 
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moſt diligent ſearch to be made after the writings of the 
ancients, With this view, alſo, he became himſelf an 
author ſe], and thus animated by his example, as well as 
by his protection, men of genius and abilities to enrich 
the ſciences with their learned productions. He employed, 


moreover, a conſiderable number of able pens, in making 


valuable extracts from the commentaries, and other com- 
poſitions of the ancients; which extracts were preſerved in 
certain places for the benefit and ſatisfaction of the cu- 
rious; and thus, by various exertions of liberality and 
zeal, this learned prince reftored the arts and ſciences 
to a certain degree of life and vigour [V. But few of 
the Greeks followed this great and illuſtrious example z 
nor was there any among the ſuccceding emperors who 
equalled theſe two excellent princes in zeal for the ad- 
vancement of learning, or in lending, by their protection 
and encouragement, an, auſpicious hand to raiſe out of 
obſcurity and dejection, neglected and depreſſed genius. 
But what is ſtill more remarkable, ConsSTANTINE Po- 
PHYROGENETA, Whom we have now been repreſenting 
as the reſtorer of letters, and whom the Greeks unani- 
mouſly admire in this character, is ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have Tone conſiderable prejudice to the cauſe of learning by 
the very means he employed to promote its advancement. 
For by employing learned men to extract from the writers 
of antiquity what they thought might contribute to 
the improvement of the various arts and ſciences, he gave 
too much occaſion to neglect the ſources, and flattered the 
indolence of the effeminate Greeks, who confined their 
ſtudies to theſe extracts, and neglected, in effect, the per- 


el We have yet remaining of CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGE=® 
NETA, ſon of LEO the Philoſopher, the following productions: 
be Life of the emperor Baſilius, 

A Treatiſe upon the Art of Geverning, in which he inveſtigates the origin 
of ſeveral nations, treats of their power, their progreſs, their revo- 
3 and their decline, and gives a ſeries of their princes and 
rulers. | 

A Diſcourſe concerning the manner of forming a Land Army and Naval Force 
ia Order of Battle, 

Tus Books concerning the Eaſtern and Weſtern Provinces. 

Which may be conſidered as an account of the ſtate of the empire in the 
time of this prince. 75 

[IV All this appears evident from the accounts left upon record by 

ZONARAS, in his Annales, tom, ui, p. 155, edit. Pariſ. 
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uſal of the writers from whom they were drawn. Ando x N. 
hence it unfortunately happened, that many of the moſt x. 
celebrated authors of antiquity were loſt, at this time, PAN T IE 
through the ſloth and negligence of the Greeks; 
II. This method, as the event manifeſtly ſhewed, was Few emi- 
really detrimental to the progreſs of true learning and ot Oe 
. one 
genius. And accordingly we find among the Greek wri- the Greeks. 
ters of this century but a ſmall number, who acquired 
a diſtinguiſhed and ſhining reputation in the republic of 
letters; ſo that the fair and engaging proſpects which 
ſeemed to ariſe to the cauſe of learning from the muni- 
ficence and zeal of its imperial patrons, vaniſhed in a 
ſhort time; and though the ſeeds of ſcience were richly 
fown, the natural expectations of an abundant harveſt 
were unhappily diſappointed. Nor did the cauſe of phi- 
loſophy ſucceed better than that of literature. Philoſo- 
phers indeed there were; and, among them, ſome that 
were not deſtitute of genius and abilities; but none who 
rendered their names immortal by productions that were 
worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity : A certain num- 
ber of rhetoricians and grammarians : A few poets who 
were above contempt ; and ſeveral hiſtorians, who, with- 
out deſerving the higheſt encomiums, were not however 
totally void of merit: Such were the members which 
compoſed at this time the republic of letters in Greece, 
whoſe inhabitants ſeemed to take pleaſure in thoſe kinds 
of literature alone, in which induſtry, imagination, and 
memory are concerned, 
ITI. Egypt, though at this time it groaned under a heavy The ſtate of 
. a learning a- 
and exaſperating yoke of oppreſſion and bondage, produ- N 
ced writers, who in genius and learning were no wiſe in- Saracens, 
ferior to the moſt eminent of the Grecian literati. Of 
the many examples we might mention to prove the truth 
of this aſſertion, we ſhall confine ourſelves to that of 
EuTycHivs, biſhop of Alexandria, who cultivated the 
ſciences of phyſic and theology with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
and caſt a new light upon them both by his excellent 
writings. The Arabians, during this whole century, pre- 
ferved that noble paſſion for the arts and ſciences, which 
had been kindled among them in the preceding age; and 
hence they abounded with phyſicians, mathematicians, 
and philoſophers, whoſe names and characters, together 
O 2 with 
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CEN T. with an account of their reſpective abilities and talents, 


X. are given by LEO AFRICANUS and other literary hiſtori- 
Pa kT . ans. 


B Latins preſent to us a ſpectacle of a very dif- 
tern pro- ferent kind, They were, almoſt without exception, ſunk 
vinces, in the moſt brutiſh and barbarous ignorance ; ſo that, ac- 
cording to the unanimous accounts of the moſt credible 
writers, nothing could be more melancholy and deplorable 
than the darkneſs that reigned in the weſtern world during 
this century, which, with reſpect to learning and philo- 
ſophy at leaſt, may be called the Iron Age of the Latins 
[g]. Some learned men of modern times have, we con- 
feſs, ventured to call this in queſtion ; but their doubts 
are certainly without foundation, and the matter of fact is 
too firmly eſtabliſhed by unqueſtionable authorities, to loſe 
any part of its credit in conſequence of the ol jections they 
alledge againſt it [I]. It is true, there were public ſchools 
founded in moſt of the European provinces, ſome of which 
were erected in the monaſteries, and the reſt in thoſe 
cities where the biſhops reſided, It is alſo true, that 
through this diſmal night of ignorance, there ſhone forth 


[gz] The teſtimonies that prove the ignorance which prevailed in 
the tenth century, are collected by DU BoULAx, in his H:firia Acad. 
Pariſ. tom. i. p. 288. and alſo by Lud, ANT. MURATOR1, in 
his Antiquitat. Tal. medii ævi, tom. iii, p. 831. et tom. ii. p. 141, 
&. 

[] The famous LEIBNITZ, in his Prafatio ad codicem juris Nat, et 
Eentium Diplomat. affirms, that there was more knowledge and learning 
in the tenth century, than in the ſucceeding ages, particularly in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, But this is waſhing the Ethiopian ; 
It is alſo an extravagant aſſertion, and ſavours much of paradox, We 
ſhall be better directed in our notions of this matter by MAB1ILLON, in 
his Prefatio ad Acter. SS. Ordin, Bened, Quint. Sec. p. 2. by the authors 
of the Hiſtaire Litteraire de la France, and by LE BEUF*s Diſſertat. de 
Statu literarum in Francia, a Carolo MH. ad regem Robert, who all agree 
in acknowledging the groſs ignorance of this century, though they would 
engage us to believe that its barbariſm and darkneſs were not ſo hideous 
as they are commonly repreſented. There are, indeed, ſeveral conſide- 
rations that render the reaſons and teſtimonies even of theſe writers not 
a little defective; but we nevertheleſs agree with them fo far, as to 
grant that all learning and knowledge were not abſolutely extinguiſhed 
in Europe at this time, and that, in the records of this century, we ſhall 


find a tew choſen ſpirits, who pierced through the cloud of ignorance 
that covered the multitude, 


from 
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from time to time, and more eſpecially towards the con- Cc E Nr. 


cluſion of this century, ſome geniuſes of a ſuperior order, 
who eyed with ardour the paths of ſcience, and caſt ſome 
rays of light upon the darkneſs of a barbarous age. But 
they were very few in number, and their extreme rarity 
is a ſufficient proof of the infelicity of the times in which 
they appeared. In the ſeminaries of learning, ſuch as 
they were, the ſeven liberal ſciences were taught in the 
moſt unſkilful and miſerable manner, and that by the 
monks, who eſteemed the arts and ſciences no farther than 


; 4 
PAR II. 


as they were ſubſervient to the intereſts of religion, or, to 


ſpeak more properly, to the views of ſuperſtition. 

V. They, who were the moſt learned and judicious 
among the monaſtic orders, and who were deſirous of 
employing uſefully a part of their leiſure, applied them- 
ſelves to the compoſition of annals and hiſtories, which 
ſavoured of the ignorance and barbariſm of the times. 
Such were ABo, LIT PRAN D, WITTEKIND, FULCUIN, 
Jonannes Capuanus, RATHERIVUs, FLODOARD, Nor- 
KER, ETHELBERT, and others, who, though very diffe- 
rent from cach other in their reſpective degrees of merit, 
were all in general ignorant of the true nature and rules 
of hiſtorical compoſition. Several of the poets of this 
age gave evident marks of true genius, but they were 
ſtrangers to the poetic art, which was not indeed neceſ- 
_y to ſatisfy a people, utterly deſtitute of elegance and 
taſte, The grammarians and rhetoricians of theſe un- 
happy times are ſcarcely worthy of mention; their method 
of inſtructing was full of abſurdities, and their rules trivial 
and for the moſt part injudicious. The fame judgment 
may be formed in general of the geometry, arithmetic, 
aſtronomy, and muſic, which were more or lefs taught in 
the public ſchools, and of which a more particular ac- 
count would be uninſtructing and inſipid. 


VI. The philoſophy of the Latins extended no farther The ſtate of 
than the ſingle ſcience of /gic or dialefics, which they Philoſophy, 


looked upon as the ſum and ſubſtance of all human wiſ— 
dom. But this logic, which was ſo highly admired, was 
drawn without the leaſt perſpicuity or method from a 
book of Categories, which ſome have unjuſtly attributed 
to AUGUSTIN, and others to PORPHYRY, It is truc, in- 
decd, that the Timæus of PLATO, the Topica of CICERO 

* i and 
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learning. 
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and ARISTOTLE, and the book of the latter, De interpre- 
tations, with other compoſitions of the Greeks and Latins, 


PART I. were in the hands of ſeveral of the doctors of this century, 
88 as we learn from credible accounts; but the ſame accounts 


The reſto- 
ration of 
letters in 
Europe by 


Sylveſter Il. 


inform us, that the true ſenſe of theſe excellent authors 
was underſtood by almoſt none of thoſe that peruſed them 
daily [i]. It will appear, no doubt, ſurpriſing, that in 
ſuch an ignorant age, ſuch a ſubtle queſtion as that con- 
cerning univerſal ideas ſhould ever have been thought of; 
true however it is, that the famous controverſy, Whether 
univerſal ideas belonged to the claſs of objects, or of mere 
names; a controverſy which perplexed and bewildered the 
Latin doctors in ſucceeding times, and gave riſe to the 
two oppoſite ſets of the Nominaliſis and Realifts, was 
ſtarted for the firſt time in this century. Accordingly we 
find in ſeveral paſſages of the writers of this period, the 
ſeeds and beginnings of this tedious and intricate diſ- 
pute [&]. gk <a 

VII. The drooping ſciences found an eminent and 
illuſtrious patron, towards the concluſion of this century, 
in the learned GERBERT, a native of France, who, upon 
his elevation to the pontificate, aſſumed the title of SYL- 
VESTER II, The genius of this famous pontift was exten- 
ſive and ſublime, embracipg all the different branches of 
literature; but its more peculiar bent was turned towards 
mathematical ſtudies. Mechanics, geometry, aſtronomy, 
arithmetic, and every other kind of knowledge that had 
the leaſt affinity to theſe important ſciences, were culti- 
vated by this reſtorer of learning with the moſt ardent 


[/] GUNzZO Epiſtal. ad Monac bas Augienſcs in MARTENE Colle, 
Ampliſſ. Monumentor. Veter, tom. iii, p. 304. 

[+] This appears evident from the following remarkable paſſage, 
which the reader will find in the 304th page of the work cited in the 
preceding note, and in which the learned GUNZ0 expreſſes himſelf in 
the following manner: Ariſtateles, genus, ſpeciem, differentiam, proprium et 
accidens ſubſiſtere denegavit, qua Platoni ſubſiſtentia per ſuaſit. Ariſtoteli au 
Flatuni magis credendum putatis ?® Magna eft utriuſque auttoritas, quatenus vix 
audeat quis alterum alteri dignitate præferre. Here we ſee plainly the ſeeds 
of diſcord ſown, and the foundation laid for that knotty diſpute which 
puzzled the metaphyſical brains of the Latin doRors in aſter-times. 
GUNZO was not adventurous enough to attempt a ſolution of this intri- 
cate queſtion, which he leaves undecided others were leſs modeſt, 
without being more ſuceef>ful, 


zeal, 
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zeal, and not without ſucceſs, as his writings abundantly c E Nr. 


teſtifſy; nor did he ſtop here; but employed every me- 
thod that was proper to encourage and animate others to 
the culture of the liberal arts and ſciences, The effects 
of this noble zeal were viſible in Germany, France, and 
[taly, both in this and in the following century; as by the 
writings, example, and encouraging exhortations of GER= 
BERT, many were excited to the ſtudy of phyſic, mathe- 
matics, and philoſophy, and in general to the purſuit of 
{ſcience in all its various branches. If, indeed, we com- 
pare this learned pontiff with the mathematicians of modern 
times, his merit, in that point of view, will almoſt totally 
diſappear under ſuch a diſadvantageous compariſon ; for 
his geometry, though it be eaſy and perſpicuous, is but 
elementary and ſuperficial [/], Yet ſuch as it was, it was 
marvellous in an age of barbariſm and darkneſs, and ſur- 
paſſed the comprehenſion of thoſe pigmy philoſophers, 
whoſe eyes, under the auſpicious direction of GERRERT, 
were but juſt beginning to open upon the light, Hence 
it was, that the geometrical figures, deſcribed by this ma- 
thematical pontiff, were regarded by the monks as magical 
operations, and the pontiff himſelf was treated as a magi- 
cian and a diſciple of ſatan [m]. 


VIII. It was not, however, to the fecundity of his Who de- 
genius alone, that GERBERT was indebted for the know- rived his 


ledge with which he now began to enlighten the Euro- 
pean provinces ; he had derived a. part of his erudition, 


particularly in phyſic, mathematics, and philoſophy, from the Arabi- 
the writings and inſtructions of the Arabians, who were ans, 


ſettled in Spain, Thither he had repaired in purſuit of 
knowledge, and had ſpent ſome time in the ſeminaries of 
learning at Cordoua and Seville, with a view to hear the 
Arabian doctors [1]; and it was, perhaps, by his example, 
that the Europeans were directed and engaged to have 
recourſe to this ſource of inſtruction in after-times, For 


[/] This geometry was publiſhed by PEZius, in his Theſaurus Antc- 
dotorum, tom. iii. part II. p. 7. 

[m] See Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. vi. p. 558. —DU BOULAY, 
Hift. Acad, Pariſ. tom. i. p. 314+ 319.—NAUDE, Apologie pour les Grands 
Hemmes fauſſement accuſet de la Magie, chap. xix. 8 4. 

{n] See DU BouLAx, Hiftor, Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 314. 
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e EN T.it is undeniably certain, that, from the time of GERBERT, 


= 
PART II. 


— 


The cor- 
ruption of 
the clergy. 


ſuch of the Europeans as were ambitious of making any 
conſiderable progreſs in phyſic, arithmetic, geometry, or 
philoſophy, entertained the moſt eager and impatient de- 
ſire of receiving inſtruction either from the academical 
leſſons, or from the writings, of the Arabian philoſophers, 
who had founded ſchools in ſeveral parts of Spain and 
Italy. Hence it was, that the moſt celebrated producti- 
ons of theſe doctors were tranſlated into Latin, their tenets 
and ſyſtems adopted with zeal in the European ſchools, 
and that numbers went over to Spain and Italy to receive 
inſtruction from the mouths of theſe famous teachers, 
which were ſuppoſed to utter nothing but the deepeſt 
myſteries of wiſdom and knowledge. However exceſſive 
this veneration for the Arabian doctors may have been, it 
muſt be owned, nevertheleſs, that all the knowledge, 
whether of phyſic, aſtronomy, philoſophy, or mathema- 
tics, which flouriſhed in Europe from the tenth century, 
was originally derived from them; and that the Spaniſh 
Saracens, in a more particular manner, may be looked 
upon as the fathers of European philoſophy. 


K* 


— 


CHAP; II. 


Concerning the doftors and miniſters of the Church, and its 
Form of government, during this century. 


I, FT © thoſe who conſider the primitive dignity and 
the ſolemn nature of the miniſterial character, the 
corruptions of the clergy muſt appear deplorable beyond 
all exprefſion. Theſe corruptions were mounted to the 
moſt enormous height in that diſmal period of the church, 
which we have now before us, Both in the eaſtern and 
weſtern provinces, the clergy were, for the moſt part, com- 
oſed of a moſt worthleſs ſet of men, ſhamefully illiterate 
and ſtupid, ignorant more eſpecially in religious matters, 
equally enſlaved to ſenſuality and ſuperſtition, and capable 
of the moſt abominable and flagitious deeds, This diſmal 
degeneracy of the ſacred order was, according to the moſt 
credible accounts, principally owing to the pretended chiefs 
and rulers of the univerſal church, who indulged themſelves 
N 
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in the commiſſion of the moſt odious crimes, and abandoned c E N. 


themſelves to the lawleſs impulſe of the moſt licentious paſ- 


ſions without reluctance or remorſe, who confounded, in PA T II. 


ſhort, all difference between juſt and unjuſt, to ſatisfy their 
impious ambition, and whoſe ſpiritual empire was ſuch a 
diverſified ſcene of iniquity and violence, as never was ex- 
hibited under any of thoſe temporal tyrants, who have been 
the ſcourges of mankind, We may form ſome notion of 
the Grecian patriarchs from the ſingle example of THEO“ 
PHYLACT, who, according to the teſtimonies of the moſt 
reſpectable writers, made the moſt impious traffic of eccle- 
ſiaſtical promotions, and expreſſed no ſort of care about 
any thing but his dogs and horſes [o]. Degenerate, how- 
ever, and licentious as theſe patriarchs might be, they 
were, generally ſpeaking, leſs profligate and indecent than 
the Roman pontiffs. 


II. The hiſtory of the Roman pontiffs, that lived in this The hiſtory 
century, is a hiſtory of ſo many monſters, and not of men, a. 


and exhibits a horrible ſeries of the moſt flagitious, tre- 
mendous, and complicated crimes, as all writers, even 
thoſe of the Romiſh communion unanimouſly conteſs. 
The ſource of theſe diſorders muſt be ſought for princi- 
pally in the calamities that fell upon the greateſt part of 
Europe, and that afflicted Italy in a particular manner, 
after the extinction of the race of CHARLEMAGNE. Upon 
the death of the pontiff BENEDicT IV, which happened in 


the year 903, LEO V. was raiſed to the pontificate, which 


he enjoycd no longer than forty days, being dethroned by 
CHRISTOPHER, and caſt into priſon, CHRISTOPHER, in 
his turn, was deprived of the pontifical dignity the year 
following by SERG1us III, a Roman preſbyter, ſeconded 
by the protection and influence of ADALBERT, a molt 


Cloe] This excmp/ary prelate, who fold every ecclefiaſtical benefice 
as ſoon as it became vacant, had in his ſtable above 2000 hunting horſes, 
which he fed. with pignuts, piſtachios, dates, dried grapes, figs ſteeped 
in the moſt exquiſite wines, to al! which he added the richeſt perfumes. 
One Holy Thurſday, as he was celebrating high- maſs, his groom brought 
him the joyful news that one of his favourite mares had foaled; upon 
which he threw down the Liturgy, left the church, and ran in raptures 
to the ſtable, where having expreſſed his joy at that grand event, he re- 
turned to the altar to finiſh the divine ſervice which he had left inter- 
rupted during his abſence, See FLEURY, Hift, Zcc/efiaſt, livre lv. p. 97. 
edit, Eruxcie, | 
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C E N T. powerful Tuſcan prince, who had a ſupreme and unlimit- 


> 3 ed direction in all the affairs that were tranſacted at Rome. 


PART II. AxasTAsIUS III and LAN DO, who, upon the death of 
SERGIUS, in the year 911, were raiſed ſucceſſively to the 
papal dignity, enjoyed it but for a ſhort time, and did 
nothing that could contribute to render their names il- 
luſtrious. 
John X III. After the death of LAN DO, which happened in the 
e year 914, ALBERIC [y], marquis or count of Tuſcany, 
pontif, Whoſe opulence was prodigious, and whoſe penn in 
Rome was deſpotic and unlimited, obtained the pontificate 
for JN X, archbiſhop of Ravenna, in compliance with 
the ſolicitation of THEODORA, his mother-in-law, whoſe 
lewdneſs was the principle that intereſted her in this pro- 
motion [y]. This infamous election will not ſurpriſe 
ſuch as know that the laws of Rome were at this time 
abſolutely ſilent ; that the dictates of juſtice and equity 
were overpowered and ſuſpended ; and that all things 
were carried on in that great city by intereſt or corruption, 
by violence or fraud, 33 X, though in other reſpects 
a ſcandalous example of iniquity and lewdneſs in the papal 
chair, acquired a certain degree of reputation by his glo- 
rious campaign againſt the Saracens, whom he drove from 
the ſettlements they had made upon the banks of the Gari- 
glians [r]. He did not, however, enjoy his glory long; 
the enmity of MAROZ IA, daughter of THEODORA, and 
wife of ALBERIC, proved fatal to him. For this bloody- 
minded woman having eſpouſed W1po, or Guy, marquis 
of Tuſcany, after the death of her firſt conſort, engaged 


e! It was ALBERT or ADALBERT, and not ALBERIC, who 
was the ſon-in-law of the elder THEODORA, of whom Dr, MOSHEIM 
here ſpeaks. ALBERIC was grandſon to this THEODORA, by her 
daughter MaROZIA, who was married to ALBERT, See SPANHEIM, 
Fel. Hiſt. Secul. x. p. 1432. —FLEURY, Hiſt. Eccleſ. livre liv. p. 571. 
edit, Bruxelle.— This latter hiſtorian is of opinion, that it was the 
younger THEODORA, the ſiſter of MAROZIA, who, from an amorous 
principle, raiſed JOHN X to the pontificate. | 

(F [4g] THEODORA, miſtreſs of Rome, had JOHN X raifed to the 
pontificate, that ſhe might continue that licentious commerce in which 
ſhe had lived with that carnal ecclefiaſtic for many years paſt, See 
FLEURY, and other writers, Sc. | | 

lei] In the original we have Montem Garilianum, which is, un- 
doubtedly, a miſtake, as the Garig/iano is a river in the kingdom of 
Nat les, and not a mountain, 


him 
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_ the utmoſt averſion againſt him. His mother MAROZIA 


in the year 936. The four pontiffs, who, in their turns, 
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him to ſeize the wanton pontiff, who was her mother's c E N T. 
lover, and to put him to death in the priſon where he lay X. 
confined, This licentious and unlucky pontiff was ſuc- F 4 &T II. 
ceeded by LEO VI, who fat but ſeven months in the apo-— TEq 
ſtolic chair, which was filled after him by STEPHEN VII. 

The death of this latter, which happened in the year 931, 
preſented to the ambition of MAaRozia, an object worthy 

of its graſp; and accordingly ſhe raiſed to the papal 

dignity Joux XI, who was the fruit of her lawleſs amours 

with one of the pretended ſucceflors of St. PETER, SER- 

G1us III, whoſe adulterous commerce with that infamous 

woman gave an nfallible guide to the Roman church [5]. 

IV. Joun XI, who was placed at the head of the john XI 
church by the credit and influence of his mother, was and XII. 
pulled down from this ſummit of ſpiritual grandeur A. D. 

933, by ALBERIC his half-brother, who had conceived 


had, after the death of Wipo, entered anew into the 
bonds of matrimony with HuGo, king of Itahy, who, 
having offended his ſtep-ſon ALBERIC, felt ſeverely the 
weight of his reſentment, which vented its fury upon the 
whole family; for ALEERIC drove out of Rome not only 
HuGo, but alſo MaRozla and her fon the pontiff, and 
confined them in priſon, where the latter ended his days 


ſucceeded Joan XI, and filled the papal chair until the 
year 956, were LEO VII, STEPHEN VIII, Marinus II, 
and AGAPET, whoſe characters were much better than 
that of their predeceſſor, and whoſe government, at lealt, 
was not attended with thoſe tumults and revolutions, that 
had ſo often ſhook the pontifical throne and baniſhed 
from Rome the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace and concord. 


DL] The charaQer and conduct of MAROZ1A are acknowledged to 
have been moſt infamous by the unanimous teſtimony both of ancient 
and modern hiſtorians, who affirm, with one voice, that Joun Xi was 
the fruit of her carnal commerce with SERG1IUS III. ECCARD, alone, in 
his Origines Gyelpbice, tom, i. lib, ii. p. 13. has ventured to clear her 
ſrom this reproack, and to aſſert, that SERG1US, before his elevation to 
the pontificate, was her lawful and firſt huſband, The attempt, how- 
ever, is highly extravagant, if not impudent, to pretend to acquit, with- 
out the leaſt teſtimony or proof of her innocence, a woman who is 
known to have been entirely deſtitute of every principle of virtue. 


Upon 
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Upon the death of Ac Ar ET, which happened in the year 
956, ALBER1C II, who to the dignity of Roman conſul 


Joined a degree of authority and opulence which nothing 


could reſiſt, raiſed to the pontificate his ſon OcTAvIan, 
who was yet in the early bloom of youth, and deſtitute, 
beſides, of every quality that was requiſite in order to 
diſcharge the duties of that high and important office, 
This unworthy pontiff aſſumed the name of JohN XII, 
and thus introduced the cuſtom, that has ſince been 
adopted by all his ſucceſlors in the ſee of Rome, of chang- 
ing each their uſual name for another upon their acceſſion 
to the pontificate. 

V. The fate of JohN XII was as unhappy as his pro- 
motion had been ſcandalous. Unable to bear the op- 
preſſive yoke of BERENGER II, king of /taly, he ſent am- 
baſſadors, in the year 960, to OTHo the Great, entreating 
him to march into /taly at the head of a powerful army, 
to deliver the church and the people from the tyranny un- 
der which they groaned, To theſe entreaties the perplex- 
ed pontiff added a ſolemn promiſe, that, if the German 
monarch came to his aſſiſtance, he would array him with 
the purple and the other enſigns of ſovereignty, and pro- 
claim him emperor of the Romans. OTHo received this 


embaſſy with pleaſure, marched into taly at the head of 


a large body of troops, and was accordingly ſaluted by 
Jou with the title of emperor of the Romans. The 
pontiff, however, ſoon perceiving that he had acted with 
too much precipitation, repented of the ſtep he had taken, 
and, though he had ſworn allegiance to the emperor as 
his lawful ſovereign, and that in the molt ſolemn manner, 
yet he broke his oath, and joined with ADALBERT, the 
ſon of BERENGER, againſt OTHO. This revolt was not 
left unpuniſhed. The emperor returned to Rome in the 
year 964, called a council, before which he accuſed and 
convicted the pontiff of many crimes; and, after having 
degraded him, in the moſt ignominious manner, from his 
high office, he appointed LEO VIII to fill his place. 
Upon OTHo's departure from Rome, JoHN returned to 
that city, and in a council, which he aflembled in the 
year 964, condemned the pontiff whom the emperor had 
elected, and ſoon after died in a miſerable and violent 
manner, After his death the Romans choſe BEnepict 


V, 


. 
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V, biſhop of Rome, in oppoſition to LEo; but the em- c EN T. 

peror annulled this election, reſtored LEO to the papal X. 

chair, and carried BENEDICT to Hamburg, where he died P A ®T II. 

in exile [r]. 
VI. The pontiffs who governed the ſee of Rome from John xIII. 

LO VIII, who died A. D. 965, to GERBERT or SYL- Benedict. 

VESTER II, who was raiſed to the pontificate towards the VII. 

concluſion of this century, were more happy in their ad- 

miniſtration, as well as more decent in their conduct, 

than their infamous predeceſſors; yet none of them ſo 

exemplary as to deſerve the applauſe that is due to emi- 

nent virtue, Joan XIII, who was raiſed to the pontifi- 

cate in the year 965, by the authority of OTHo the Great, 

was driven out of Rome in the beginning of his admini- 

ſtration; but, the year following, upon the emperor's re- 

turn to /taly, he was reſtored to his high dignity, in the 

calm poſſeſſion of which he ended his days A. D. 9: 2. 

His ſucceſſor BENEDICT VI. was not fo happy; caſt into 

priſon by CRESCENT1vVs, ſon of the famous THEODORA, 

in conſequence of the hatred which the Romans had 

conceived both againſt his perſon and government, he 

was loaded with all ſorts of ignominy, and was ſtrangled 

in the year 974, in the apartment where he lay confined. 

Unfortunately for him, Oro the Great, whoſe power 

and ſeverity kept the Romans in awe, died in the year 973, 

and with him expired that order and diſcipline which he 

had reſtored in Rome by ſalutary laws executed with im- 

partiality and vigour. The face of things was entirely 

changed by that event; licentiouſneſs and diſorder, ſedi- 

tions and aſlaſſinations, reſumed their former ſway, and 

diffuſed their horrors through that miſerable city, After 


[et] In the account I have here given of the pontiffs of this century, 
I kave conſulted the ſources, which are to be found, for the moſt parr, 
in MURATOR1'S Scriptores Rerum Ttalicar. as alſo BaRONIUS, PETER 
DE MARCA, SIGONIUS De Regno Ttaliz, with the learned annotations 
of ANT. Sa xius, MURATOR), in his Annales Italiæ, PaGl, and other 
writers, all of whom have had acceſs to the ſources, and to ſeveral an- 
cient manuſcripts, which have not as yet been publiſhed. The naria- 
tions, I have here given, are moſt certainly true upon the whole, It 
muſt, however, be confeſſed, that many parts of the papal hiſtory lie yet in 
great obſcurity, and ſtand much in need of ſarther illuſtration ; nor will 
1 deny that a ſpirit of partiality has been extremely detrimental to the 


hiſtory of the pontiffs by corrupting it, and rendering it uncertain in 2 


multituce of places. 
the 
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John XIV 
and XV. 
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the death of BEN EDIT, the papal chair was filled by 
Franco, who aſſumed the name of Bonrrace VII, but 
enjoyed his dignity only for a fhort time; for ſcarcely a 
month had paſſed after his promotion when he was de- 
pofed from his office, expelled the city, and ſucceeded by 
Domwvs II fu], who is known by no other circumſtance 
than his name. Upon his death, which happened in the 
year 975, Bengpicrt VII was created pontiff; and, dur- 
ing the ſpace of nine years, ruled the church without much 
oppoſition, and ended his days in peace. This peculiar 
happineſs was, without doubt, principally 5 to the 
opulence and credit of the family to which he belonged ; 
for he was nearly related to the famous ALBERIC, whoſe 
power, or rather deſpotiſm, had been unlimited in Rome. 
VII. His ſucceſſor JohN XIV, who, from the biſhopric 
of Pavia. was raiſed to the pontificate, derived no ſupport 
from his birth, which was obſcure, nor did he continue to 
enjoy the protection of OTHo III, to whom he owed his 
promotion. Hence the calamities that fell upon him with 
ſuch fury, and the miſery that concluded his tranſitory 
grandeur; for BONIFACE vu, who had uſurped the papal 
throne in the year 974, and in a little time after had 
been baniſked Rome, returned from Conſtantinople, whither 


he had fled for refuge, and ſeizing the unhappy pontiff, 


had him thrown into priſon, and afterwards put to death, 
Thus Bon1FaAce reſumed the government of the church; 
but his reign was alfo tranſitory, for he died about fix 
months after his reſtoration [ww]. He was ſucceeded b 

Jonun XV, whom ſome writers call JOHN XVI, becauſe, 
as they alledge, there was another JoHn, who refed the 
church during the ſpace of four months, and whom they 
conſequently call JohN XV [x]. Leaving it to the 
reader's choice to call that JohN of whom we ſpeak, the 


l] Some writers place Do N us II before BENED1CT VI. See 
the Tabula Synoptice Hiſt. Eccleſ. of the learned PFAFF. 
NC [w} FLEURY fays eleven months, | 
l] Among theſe writers is the learned PraFF, in his Tabule Sy- 
no ic, &. But the Roman catholic writers, whom Dr. MOSHEIM 
follows with good reaſon, don't count among the number of the pontiffs 
that oh who governed the church of Rome during the ſpace of four 
months, aſter the death of BON FACE VII, becauſe he was never duly 
in; eſted, by conſecration, with the papal digaity. 
| | XV, 
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XV, or the XVI, of that name, we ſhall only obſerve © 8 7 1 


that he poſſeſſed the papal dignity from the year 985 to PAN Ii. 
996, that his adminiſtration was as happy as the troubled 
5 ſtate of the Roman affairs would permit, and that the 
| tranquillity he enjoyed was not ſo much owing to his wiſ- 
| dom and prudence, as to his being a Roman by birth, 
| and to his deſcent from noble and illuſtrious anceſtors. 
Certain it is, at leaſt, that his ſucceſſor GREGorY V, .4 
who was a German, and who was elected pontiff by the "I 
order of OTHo III, A. D. 996, met with a quite diffe- | 
rent treatment; for CREScENS, the Roman conſul, drove 
him out of the city, and conferred his dignity upon Jonn 
| XVI, formerly known by the name of PuILAGATHus. 
This revolution was not, however, permanent in its effects, 
3 for OTHo III, alarmed by thefe diſturbances at Rome, 
[1 | marched into /taly, A. D. 998, at the head of a power- 
ful army, and caſting into priſon the new pontiff, whom 
dhe ſoldiers, in the firſt moment of their fury, had maim- 
ed, and abuſed in a moſt barbarous manner, he reinſtated 
GREGORY in his former honours, and placed him anew 
at the head of the church. It was upon the death of this 
latter pontiff, which happened ſoon after his reſtoration, 
that the ſame emperor raiſed to the papal dignity his pre- 
ceptor and friend the famous and learned GEKBERT, or 
SYLVESTER II, whoſe promotion was attended with the 
7 univerſal approbation of the Roman people [p]. 
| VIII. Amidſt theſe frequent commotions, and even The influ» 
| amidſt the repeated enormities and flagitious crimes of 2 nog 
; thoſe who gave themſelves out for CHrisT's vice-gerents 5 
1 upon earth, the power and authority of the Roman pon: tiff increa- 
$ tiffs increaſed imperceptibly from day to day; ſuch were ſe daily. 
the effects of that ignorance and ſuperſtition that reigned 
g without controul in theſe miſerable times. Oro the 
| Great had indeed publiſhed a ſolemn edict, prohibiting the 
| election of any pontiff without the previous knowledge 
and conſent of the emperor ; which edit, as all writers 


[ y ] The hiſtory of the Roman pontiffs of this period is not only ex- 
tremely barren of intereſting events, but alſo obſcure, and uncertain in 
many reſpects. In the accounts I have here given of them, I have 
followed principally Lud. ANT. MuRaTORI'Ss Arales Italic, and 
the Conatus Cbronologico- Hiſtaricus de Romanis Pontificihus, which the learned 
PAPEBROCHIUS has prefixed to his Ade San, Adi: Dai, 


una- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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EN T. unanimouſly agree, remained in force from the time of 
X. its publication to the concluſion of this century. It is 
PART 1. alſo to be obſerved, that the ſame emperor, as likewiſe his 
ſon and grandſon, who ſucceeded him in the empire, 
maintained, without interruption, their right of ſupremacy 
over the city of Rome, its territory, and its pontiff, as "wy 
be demonſtrably proved from a multitude of examples. It 
is, moreover, equally certain, that the German, French, 
and Italian biſhops, who were not ignorant of the nature 
of their privileges, and the extent of their juriſdiction, 
were, during this whole century, perpetually upon their 
guard againſt every attempt, the Roman pontiff might 
make, to aſſume to himſelf alone a legiſlative authority in 
the church. But, notwithſtanding all this, the biſhops 
of Rome found means of augmenting their influence, and 
partly by open violence, partly by ſecret and fraudulent 
ſtratagems, encroached not only upon the privileges of 
the biſhops, but alſo upon the juriſdiction and rights of 
kings and emperors [z]. Their ambitious attempts were 
ſeconded and juſtified by the ſcandalous adulation of cer- 
tain mercenary prelates, who exalted the dignity and pre- 
rogatives of, what they called, the apoſtolic ſee in the 
moſt pompous and extravagant terms. Several learned 
writers have obſerved, that in this century certain biſhops 
maintained publicly that the Roman pontiffs were not only 
biſhops of Rome, but of the whole world, an aſſertion which 
hitherto none had ventured to make [a]; and that even 
among the French clergy, it had becn affirmed by ſome, 
that the authority of the Biſhops, though divine in its origin, 
was conveyed ts them by St, PETER, the prince of the apoſtles 

179. 
Thebimops IX. The adventurous ambition of the biſhops of Rome, 
and abbot's who left no means unemployed to extend their juriſdiction, 
—— exhibited an example which the inferior prelates followed 
dition and with the moſt zealous and indefatigable emulation. Se- 
pretoga- Veral biſhops and abbots had begun, even from the time 
tives. that the deſcendants of CHARLEMAGNE fat on the im- 
perial throne, to enlarge their prerogatives, and had actually 


[z] Several examples of theſe uſurpations may be found in the Hiſteire 

du droit Eccleſ. Frangois, tom. i. p. 217. edit. in 8vo, 
[a] Hifture Litteraire de la France, tom. vi, p. 98. 
[5] Ibid, P. 186, 
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obtained, for their tenants and their poſſeſſions, an immu- EN. 


nity from the juriſdiction of the counts and other magi- 
ſtrates, as alſo from taxes and impoſts of all kinds. But 
in this century they carried their pretenſions ſtill farther; 
aimed at the civil juriſdiction over the cities and territories 
in which they exerciſed a ſpiritual dominion, and aſpired 
after nothing leſs than the honouts and authority of dukes, 
marquiſes, and counts of the empire. Among the princi- 
pal circumſtances that animated their zeal in the purſuit 
of theſe dignities, we may reckon the perpetual and bitter 
conteſts concerning juriſdiction and other matters, that 
reigned between the dukes and counts, who were gover- 
nors of cities, and the biſhops and abbots, who were their 
ghoſtly rulers. The litter therefore, ſeizing the favour- - 
able opportunity that was offered them by the ſuperſtition 
of the times, uſed every method that might be effectual 
to obtain that high rank, that hitherto ſtood in the way 
of their ambition. And the emperors and kings to whom 
they addreſſed theirpreſumptuous requeſts, generally grant- 
ed them, either from a deſire of pacifying the contentions 
and quarrels that aroſe between civil and military magi- 
{trates, or from a devout reverence for the facred order, 
or with a view to augment their own authority, and to 
confirm their dominion by the good ſervices of the biſhops, 
whoſe influence was very great upon the minds of the 
people. Such were the different motives that engaged 
princes to enlarge the authority and juriſdiction of the 
clergy ; and hence we ſee from this century downwards ſo 
many biſhops and abbots inveſted with 'chara&ters, em- 
ployments, and titles ſo foreign to their ſpiritual offices and 
tunctions, and cloathed with the hongurs of dukes, mar- 
quiſes, counts, and viſcounts [e]. 


"i 

(e] The learned Louis THOMASSIY, in his book De Diſiitiina Fecie- 
fie weteri et nova, tom. ili. lib, i, cap. xxviii. p. 89 has collected a mul- 
titude of examples to prove that the titles and prerogatives of dukes and 
counts were conferred upon certain prelates ſo early as the ninth cen- 
tury ; nay, ſome biſhops trace even to the eighth century the riſe and firſt 
beginnings of that princely dominion which they now enjoy. But not- 
withſtanding all this, if I be not entirely and groſsly miſtaken, there 
cannot be produced any evident and indiſputable example of this princely 
dominion, previous to the tenth century, 


Vor, II. 


P X. Beſides 
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CENT. X. Beſides the reproach of the groſſeſt ignorance which 

the Latin clergy in this century ſo juſtly deſerve [4], they 
Y AR T II. were alſo chargeable, in a very heinous degree, with two 
FREIE other odious and enormous vices, even concubinage and 
onen bine, ſimony, which the greateſt part of the writers of theſe un- 
the orinci. happy times acknowledge and deplore. As to the firſt 
pal vices of of theſe vices it was practiſed too openly to admit of 
the clergy. any doubt, The prieſts, and what is ſtill more ſurpriſ- 
ing, even the ſanctimonious monks, fell victims to the 
triumphant charms of the ſex, and to the imperious do- 
minion of their carnal luſts, and entering into the bonds 
of wediock or concubinage, ſquandered away in a moſt 
luxurious manner, with their wives and miſtreſſes, the re- 
venucs of the church [e]. The other vice above-men- 
tioned reigned with an equal degree of impudence and 
licentiouſneſs. The election of biſhops and abbots was 
no longer made according to the laws of the church 
but kings and princes, or their miniſters and favourites, 
either conferred theſe eccleſiaſtical dignities upon their 
friends and creatures, or ſold them, without ſhame, to the 
higheſt bidder ,]. Hence it happened, that the moſt 
ſtupid and flagitious wretches were frequently advanced to 
the moſt important ſtations in the church, and that, upon 
ſeveral occaſions, even ſoldiers, civil magiſtrates, counts, 


and ſuch like perſons, were, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, 


fd] RATHERI1US, ſpeaking of the clergy of Verena, in his Itinerarium, 
which is publiſted in the Spicilegium of DAaCHER1IUS, tom. i. p. 381, 
ſays, that he found many among them who could not even repeat the 
Apoſtles Creed. His words are: Sciſcitatus de fide illorum, inveri plurim's 
reque ipſum ſabare Symbolum, qui fuiſſi creditur Ateſtolorum. 

(e That this, cuſtom was introduced towards the commencement of 
this century is manifeſt, from the teſtimony of O&DERICUS ViTAL1S 
and other writers, and alſo from a letter of MaxT10, biſhop of Chalons 
in Champagne, which is publiſhed by MABIT.LON, in his J al fa 
- eterum, p. 429. edit. nov. As to the charge brought againſt the 
Italian monks of their ſpending the treaſures of the church upon their 
wives or miſtreſſes, fee HUGO, De Monaſterii Far ſenſis deſtruftione, whick 
is publiſhed in MURATORT's Artig. Ital. medii a1, tom. vi. p. 278. 

V] Many infamous and ſtriking examples and proofs of this ſimo- 
niacal practice may be found in the work entitled Gal/ia Chriſtiana, tom, i. 
p. 23. 37. tom. ii. p. 173. 179. Add to this ABBON1S Apologeticum, 


which is publiſhed at the end of the Cadex Canon, Pithoei, p. 398. as alfa 


MalLLox, Arnna/. Beneditl, tom. v. 


converted 
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converted into biſhops and abbots. Grzcory VII en- ENT. 
deavoured, in the following century, to put a ſtop to theſe X. 
two growing evils. EASTON 
XI. While the monaſtic orders, among the Greeks, . 

and Orientals, maintained ſtill an external appearance of jm ditei. 
religion and decency, the Latin monks, towards the com- pline de- 
mencement of this century, had fo entirely loſt ſight of nes to 
all ſubordination and diſcipline, that the greateſt part of . 
them knew not even by name the rule of St. BENE- 

DICT, which they were obliged to obſerve. A noble 

Frank, whoſe name was Opo, a man as learned and pious 

as the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the times would 

permit, endeavoured to remedy this diforder ; nor were 

his attempts totally unſucceſsful, This zealous eccle- 
ſiaſtic being created, in the year 927, abbot of Ciugni, in 

the province of Burgundy, upon the death of BERNo, not 

only obliged the monks to live in a rigorous obſervance 

of their rules, but alſo added to their diſcipline a new ſet 

of rites and ceremonies, which, notwithſtanding the air 

of ſanctity that attended them, were, in reality, inſigni- 

ficant and trifling, and yet at the ſame time ſevere and 
burthenſome [g]. This new rule of diſcipline covered 

its author with glory, and, in a ſhort time, was adopted 


OR 


5 in all the European convents; for the greateſt part of the 
F ancient monaſteries, which had been founded in france, 
t Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, received the rule af the 
. monks of Clygni, to which alſo the convents, newly eſta- 


bliſhed, were ſubjected by their founders, And thus it 
was, that the Order of Clugni arrived to that high degree 


of eminence and authority, opulence and dignity, which 
3 it exhibited to the Chriſtian world in the following cen- 
1 tury [V]. | 


[Zz] Sce MaBILLON Annal. Benedict, tom. iii. p. 236, and Pref. ad 
Atta Sant, Ord. Benedict. Sac. v. p. 26. See allo the Acta Sarfr, 
Bened. Sec. v. p. 66. in which he ſpeaks largely concerning BEHH MO, the 
firtt abbot of Cugni, who laid the ſoundations of that order, and of OD 
(p. 122.) who gave it a new degree of perfection. The learned H- 
LVO T, in his Hiſſeire des Ou dres Religieuſes, tom. v. p 134. his given à 
5 complete and elegant hiſtory of the order cf C/vgn;, and the preſent ſtate 
by of that famous monaſtery is deſcribed by MARTENE, ie his age 
4 Litter, de deux Benedict, part J. p. 427. 

Le] If we are not miſtaken, the greateſt part of ec:1.fiaſtical hiſtorians 
have not perceived the true meaning and force of be werd oder in :t9 
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XII. The more eminent Greek writers of this century 
are eaſily numbered; among them was SIMEON, high 


PARTI. treaſurer of Con/tantinople, who, from his giving a new and 


Greek 
Writers. 


more elegant ſtyle to the Lives of the Saints, which had 
been originally compoſed in a groſs and barbarous lan- 
guage, was diſtinguiſhed by the title of Metaphra/?, or 
e [i]. He did not, however, content himſelf with 
digeſting, poliſhing, and embelliſhing the ſaintly chronicle, 
but went ſo far as to augment it with a multitude of tri- 
fling fables drawn from the fecundity of his own imagination. 

Mio, an Armenian monk, compofed a treatiſe Con- 
cerning the Religion of the Armenians, which is not altoge- 
ther contemptible. 

Some place in this century OLYMIODORUS [4] and 
OECUMENI1Us, who diſtinguithed themſelves by thoſe com- 
pilations which were known by the name of Catenæ, or 
Chains, and of which we have had occaſion to ſpeak more 
than once in the courſe of this hiſtory, But it is by no 
means certain, that theſe two writers belong to the tenth 
century, and they are placed there only by conjecture. 

It is much more probable, that the learned 8uIDAs, 
author of the celebrated Greek Lexicon, lived in the period 
Row before us. 


application to the Ciſtertian monks, thoſe of Clugri, and other convents. 
They imagine that this term fignifies a new monaſtic inſtitution, as if 
the Order of Clugni was a new ſect of monks never before heard of, 
But this is a great error, into which they fall by confounding the ancient 
meaning of that term with the ſenſe in which it is uſed in modern times, 
The word coder, when employed by the writers of the tenth century, 
fignified no more at firſt than a certain form or rule of monaſtic diſci- 
pline; but from this primitive ſignification, another, and a ſecondary 
one was gradually derived. So that by the word erder is alſo underſtood, 


an aſſociation or confederacy of ſeveral monaſteries, ſubjected to the 


fame rule of diſcipline under the juriſdiction and inſpeRion of one com- 
mon chief. Hence we conclude, that the Order of Clugni was not a new 
ſect of monks, ſuch as were the Carthufian, Dominican, and Franciſcan Or- 
ders; but fignified only, fi, that new inſtitution, or rule of diſcipline, 
which ODo had preſcribed to the Benedictine monks, who were ſettled at 
Clugni, and, afterwards, that prodigious multitude of monaſteries through- 
out Europe, which received the rule eſtabliſhed at Clygri, and were formed 
by aſſociation into a ſort of community, of which the abbot of Clugr; 
was the chief, 

[i] See LEO ALLATIUS, De Symeonum Scriptis, p. 24.— Jo. BOLLAN= 
DUS, Pref. ad Acta Sarctorum Antwerp. & iii. p. 6. : 


LA] For an account of OECUMENIUS, ſee MONTFAUCON Biblicth, 


Corſliniana, p. 274. 2 
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Among the Arabians no author acquired a higher repu-C EN x. 
tation than EUuTYcHnivs, biſhop of Alexandria, whoſe An- X. 
nals, with ſeveral other productions of his learned pen, Pr II. 
are ſtill extant [ / ]. 

XIII. The moſt eminent of the Latin writers of this |, wr;- 

century was GGERBERT, or SYLVEETER [I, who has al- ters, 
ready been mentioned with the applauſe due to his ſin- 
gular merit. "The other writers of this age were far from 
being eminent in any reſpect. 
' Opo, who laid the foundations of the celebrated Order 
of Clugni, left behind him ſeveral productions in which 
the groſſeſt ſuperſtition reigns, and in which it is difficult 
to perceive the ſmalleſt marks of true genius or ſolid judg- 
ment [vi]. 

The learned reader will form a different opinion of Ra- 
THEIR, biſhop of Verona, whoſe works, yet extant, give 
evident proofs of ſagacity and judgment, and breathe 
throughout an ardent love of virtue [z]. 


ATTo, biſhop of Vercelli, compoſed a treatiſe, De preſ- 


vances of the Church, which ſhews in their true colours the 
ſpirit and complexion of the times [o]. 

DuxsTAN, the famous abbot of Glaſſenbury, and after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, compoſed in favour of 
the monks a book, De Concordia Regularum, 1. e. Con- 
cerning the Harmony of the Monaſtic Rules [p]. 

ELFRIC, archbiſhop of Canterbury, acquired a conſider- 
able reputation, among the Anglo-Saxons cſtabliſhed in 
Britain, by various productions [q]. 


L/] See Jo. ALBERT. FABRICHI Bibliograbbia Antiquaria, p. 179. 

—As alſo EusEBI RENAUDOTLI Hiftoria Patriarch, Alexandr, 
347. 
F m] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom, vi, p. 229. 

[„] Id. Ibid. p. 339. 

(o] Id. Ibid. p. 281. | 
 tF [p] See the ample account that is given of this eminent prelate q 
in CoLLIER's Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory of England, vol. i, cent. x. p. 181, 
183, 184, 185, 197. 203. | 

(] We have a Grammar and a Dificnary compoſed by this learn- 
ed prelate; as alſo an Anglo-Saxon tranſlation of the Fit Boks of ehe 
Holy Scripture, A Hiſſery of the Church, and 180 Sermons, See FLEURY, 
Hi. Ecci. livre Ivili. P» 384. edit. de Bruxelles, 


53 BuRCcHARD, 
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CENT. BuRcHARD, biſhop of Worms, is highly-efteemed a- 
54 * . mong the Canoniſts on account of his celebrated Decreta, 
. which he has divided into XX books ; though a part of 
the merit of this collection of Canons is due to OLBERT, 

with whoſe aſſiſtance it was compoſed {r]. 

OD1Lo, archbiſhop of Lyons [s], was the author of ſome 
inſipid diſcourſes, and ether productions, whoſe medio- 
crity has almoſt ſunk thein in a total oblivion. 

As to the hiſtorical writers and annaliſts who lived in 
this century, their works and abilities have been already 
conſidered in their proper place, 


CHA Fi Hl. | 
Concerning the doctrine of the Church in this century, 


The ftate of IHE ſtate of religion in this century was ſuch as might 

religion, be expected in times of prevailing ignorance and 
corruption. The moſt important doctrines of Chriſtianity 
were disfigured and perverted in the moſt wretched man- 
ner, and ſuch as had preſerved, in unikilful hands, their 
primitive purity, were nevertheleſs obſcured with a mu] - 
titude of vain opinions and idle fancies, fo that their in- 
trinſic excellence and luſtre were little attended to; all 
this will appear evident to thoſe who look with the ſmalleſt 
degree of attention into the writers of this age. Both 
Greeks and Latins placed the eſſence and life of religion 
in the worſhip of images and departed ſaints, in ſearching 
after with zeal, and preſerving with a devout care and 
veneration, the ſacred relics of holy men and women, and 
in, accumulating riches upon the prieſts and monks, 
whoſe opulence increaſed with the progreſs of ſuperſtition. 
Scarcely did any Chriſtian dare to approach che throne of 


Fr] See the Chrexicow Wormatienſe in LUDWIG's Relig: iæ Manuſcripto- 
rum, tom, ii. p. 43.—FHiftcire Litter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 295. 

> {s] ODILO was abbot of CH, and not archbiſhop of Lyoxs, 
which latter eminent ſtation he obſtinately refuſed, notwithſtanding the 
urgent entreaties N er both by pontiffs and emperors to engage him 
to accept it. See FLEURY, H. Fed, livre lix. p. 520, edit. de 
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God, without rendering firſt the ſaints and images propi- C E N 55 
Par II. 


tious by a ſolemn round of expiatory rites and luſtrations. 
The ardour alſo with which relies were ſought, ſurpaſſes 
almoſt all credibility; it had ſeized all ranks and orders 
among the people, and was grown into a ſort of fanati- 
ciſm and frenzy ; and, if the monks are to be believed, the 
Supreme Being interpoſed, in an eſpecial and extraordinary 
manner, to diſcover to doating old wives and bare-headed 
friars the places where the bones or carcaſes of the ſaints 
lay diſperſed or interred. The fears of purgatory, of that 
fire that was to deſtroy the remaining impurities of departed 
ſouls, were now carried to the greateſt height, and exceed- 
ed by far the terrifying apprehenſions of infernal torments; 
for they hoped to avoid the latter eaſily, by dying cnrich- 
cd with the prayers of the clergy, or covered with the 
merits and mediation of the ſaints ; while from the pains 
of purgatory they knew there was no exemption. The 
clergy, therefore, finding theſe ſuperſtitious terrors ad- 
mirably adapted to increaſe their authority and to promote 
their intereſt, uſed every method to augment them, and 
by the moſt pathetic diſcourſes, accompanied wich mon- 
ſtrous fables and fictitious miracles, they laboured to eſta- 
bliſh the doctrine of purgatory, and alſo to make it appear 
that they had a mighty influence in that formidable re- 
ion. 
? II. The conteſts concerning predeſtination, and grace, 
as alſo concerning the euchariſt, that had agitated the 


church in the preceding century, were in this happily re- cerning 


duced to filence, This was owing to the mutual tolera- predeltina - 
a5 tion and 


tion that was practiſed by the contending parties, who, 
we learn from writers of undoubted credit, left it to each 
other's free choice to retain, or to change, their former 
opinions. Beſides, the ignorance and ſtupidity of this de- 
generate age were ill ſuited to ſuch deep inquiries as 
theſe conteſts demanded ; nor was there almoſt any curi- 
oſity among an illiterate multitude to know the opinions 
of the ancient doctors concerning theſe and other knotty 
points of theology. Thus it happened, that the followers 
of AUGUSTIN and PELAGIUs flouriſhed equally in this 
century; and that, if there were many who maintained 
the corporal preſence of the body and blood of CHRIST 


in the holy ſacrament, there were ſtill more, who either 
P 4 © came 
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c EN T. came to no fixed determination upon this point, or de- 
X. clared it publicly as their opinion, that the divine Saviour 
PARTI was really abſent from the euchariſtical ſacrament, and 
aas received only by a certain inward impulſe of faith, 
and that in a manner wholly ſpiritual [7]. This mutual 
toleration, as it is eaſy to conclude from what has been 

already obſerved, 2 not be attributed either to the wiſ- 

dom or virtue of an age, which was almoſt totally deſtitute 

of both, The truth of the matter is, that the divines of 

this century wanted both the capacity and the inclination 

to attack or defend any doctrine, whoſe refutation or de- 

fence required the ſmalleſt portion of learning or logic. 

br Ai. III. That the whole Chriſtian world was covered, 
riſhed bys at this time, with a thick and gloomy veil of ſuperſtition, 
multitude is evident from a prodigious number of teſtimonies and 
of vain and examples which it is needleſs to mention, This horrible 
idle opini- cloud, which hid almoſt every ray of truth from the eyes 
"A of the multitude, furniſhed a favourable opportunity to the 
prieſts and monks of propagating many abſurd and ridicu- 

lous opinions, which contributed not a little to confirm 

their credit. Among theſe opinions, which diſhonoured 

ſo frequently the Latin church, and produced from time 

to time ſuch violent agitations, none occaſioned ſuch a 
univerſal panic, nor ſuch dreadful impreſſions of terror 

or diſmay, as a notion that now prevailed of the imme- 

diate approach of the day of judgment, This notion, 

which took its riſe from a remarkable paſſage in the Re- 


velations of St. Johx [u, and had been entertained by 


[t] It is certain, that the Latin doQors of this century differed much 
in their ſentiments about the manner in which the body and blood of 
CUuRI5T, were preſent in the euchariſt; this is granted by ſuch of the 
Roman catholic writers as have been ingenuous enough to ſacrifice the 
ipirit of party to the love of truth. That the doctrine of Trayſubftantia + 
tion, as it is commonly called, was unknown to the Engliſh in this cen- 
tury, has been abundantly proved from the public Hemilies by RAPIN DE 
THOYRAS, in his Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 463. It is, however, 
19 be confeſſed, on the other hand, that this abſurd doctrine was already 
«dopted by ſeveral French and German divines. & For a judicious ac- 
count of the opinions of the Saxon-Engliſh church concerning the eucha- 
riſt, fee COLLIER*S Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. i. cent. x. 
** 204. 66 : 

] The paſſage here reſerred to, is in the twentieth chapter of 
the Book of Revelations, at the 2d, zd, and 4th verſes, ©* And he laid 
hold of the dragon, that old ſerpent, which is the devil and ſatan, 
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: ſome doctors in the preceding century, was advanced c E N r. 
* publicly by many at this time, and ſpreading itſelf with X. 

an amazing rapidity through the European provinces, it FAKT II. 
threw them into the deepeſt conſternation and anguiſh. 
For they imagined that St. JohN had clearly foretold that 
after a thouſand years from the birth of CHRIS, SATAN 
was to be let looſe from his priſon, ANTICHRIST to come, 
and the deſtruction and conflagration of the world to follow 
theſe great and terrible events. Hence prodigious num- 
bers of people abandoned all their civil connexions and 
their parental relations, and giving over to the churches 
or monaſteries all their lands, treaſures, and worldly effects, 
repaired, with the utmoſt precipitation, to Pale/tine, where 
they imagined that CHRIS would deſcend from heaven 
to judge the world. Others devoted themſelves by a ſo- 
lemn and voluntary oath to the ſervice of the churches, 
convents, and prieſthood, whoſe ſlaves they became, in the 
moſt rigorous ſenſe of that word, performing daily their 
heavy taſks; and all this from a notion, that the Supreme 
Judge would diminiſh the ſeverity of their ſentence, and 
look upon them with a more favourable and propitious 
eye, on account of their having made themſelves the ſlaves 
of his miniſters. When an eclipſe of the ſun or moon 
happened to be viſible, the cities were deſerted, and their 
miſerable inhabitants fled for refuge to hollow caverns, 
and hid themſelves among the craggy racks, and under 
4 the bending ſummits of ſteep mountains. The opulent 
4 attempted to bribe the Deity and the faintly tribe by rich 
donations conferred upon the ſacerdotal and monaſtic or- 
ders, who were looked upon as the immediate vicegerents 
of heaven, In many places, temples, palaces, and noble 
edifices, both public and private, were ſuffered ta decay, 
nay, were deliberately pulled down, from a notion that 
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and bound him @ thouſand years z—and caſt him into the bottomleſs 
pit, and ſhut him up, and ſet a ſeal upon him, that he ſhould deceive 
the nations no more, till the thouſand years ſhould de fulfilled ; and 
after that he muſt be looſed a little ſeaſon. —And I ſaw thrones, and 
they ſat upon them, and judgment was given unto them: and I ſaw 
* the ſouls of them that were beheaded for the witneſs of Jeſus, and 
; * for the word of Cod, and which had not worſhipped the beaſt, 
1 neither his image, neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, 
A or in their hands; and they lived and reigned with Chriſt a thouſand 
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c E N r. they were no longer of any uſe ſince the final diſſolution 


of all things was at hand. In a word, no language is ſuf- 


PARTI ficient to expreſs the confuſion and deſpair that tormented 


the minds of miſerable mortals upon this occaſion. This 
genera] deluſion was, tndeed, oppoſed and combated by 
the diſcerning few, who endeavoured to diſpel theſe 
groundleſs terrors, and to eſface the notion from which 
they aroſe, in the minds of the people. But their at- 
tempts were ineffectual; nor could the dreadful] appre- 
henſions of the ſuperſtitious multitude be entirely removed 
before the coneluſion of this century. Then, when they 
ſaw that the ſo much dreaded period had paſſed without 
the arrival of any great calamity, they began to underſtand 
that St. Joan had not really foretold, what they ſo much 
feared [0]. 

IV. The number of the ſaints, who were looked upon 


multiplied. as miniſters of the kingdom of heaven, and whoſe patron- 


age was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeakable bleſſing, was now 
multiplied every where, and the celeſtial courts were filled 
with new legions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which, 
as we have had formerly occaſion to obſerve, had no ex- 
iſtence but in the imagination of their deluded clients and 
worſhippers. This multiplication of ſaints may be eaſily 
accounted for, when we conſider that ſuperſtition, the 


[wv] Almoſt all the donations that were made to the church during 
this century, carry evident marks of this groundleſs panic that had ſeized 
all the European nations, as the reaſons of theſe donations are generally 
expreſſed in the following words: Appropinguante mundi termino, &C, i, e. 
The end rf the world being now at hand, &. Among the many undeniable 
teſtimonies that we have from ancient records of this univerſal delvſion, 
that was ſo profitable to the ſacerdotal order, we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to the quotation of one very remarkable paſſage in the Ap»/ogeticum of 
ARBO, abbot of Flewy, adverſus Arnulphum, i e. ARNOUL biſhop of 
Oriears, which apology 3s publiſhed by the learned FRANCIS PiTHOU, 
in the Codex Cancnum Eccleſæ Romaræ, p. 401, The words of ABO are 
as follow ; De fine quoque mand coram fepuls ſermonem in Ecelgſia Parifiorum 
Hdolefcenmtulus audgyt, quod flatim finito mille annorum numero Antichriſtus 
advenret, et non lergo poi tempore univer ſale judicium ſurcederet : cut pradicationi 
ex Evuangeiiis, ac Apocalypſi, et libro Danielis qua potut wirtute reſtiti. Denique 
et errovem, qui de fine mundi ino/evit, Abbas meus beat# memoriæ Richardus, ſa- 
gact animo propulit, poſftzuam literas a Lotharienſibus accegit, qui'us me reſpon - 
dere juſfit. Nam fama pane tetum mundum impleverat, quad, quando Annunt a- 
tio Dominica in Paraſceve centipiſſet, alſgue ullo ſcrupuls fints ſaculi efſet, 
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ſource of fear, was grown to ſuch an enormous height in EN x. 


this age, as rendered the creation of new patrons neceſ- 
ſary to calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. Beſides, 
the corruption and impiety that now reigned with a horrid 
ſway, and the licentiouſneſs and diſſolution that had fo 
generally infected all ranks and orders of men, rendered 
the reputation of ſanctity very eaſy to be acquired ; for 
amidſt ſuch a perverſe generation, it demanded no great 
efforts of virtue to be eſteemed holy, and this, no doubt, 
contributed to increaſe conſiderably the number of the 
celeſtial advocates. All thoſe, to whom nature had given 
an auſtere complexion, a gloomy temper, or an enthuſiaſtic 
imagination, were, in conſequence of an advantageous 
compariſon with the profligate multitude, revered as the 
favourites of heaven, and as the friends of God, 

'The Roman pontiff, who before this period had pre- 
tended to the right of creating ſaints by his ſole authori- 


ty, gave, in this century, the firſt ſpecimen of this ghoſtly 


power ; for in the preceding ages there 1s no example of 
his having exerciſed this privilege alone. This ſpecimen 
wes given in the year 993, by Joux XV, who, with all 
the formalities of a ſolemn canonization, enrolled UDAL- 
RIC, biſhop of Aug/burgh, in the number of the ſaints, and 
thus conferred upon him a title to the worſhip and vene- 
ration of Chriſtians [x]. We muſt not, however, con- 
clude from hence, that after this period the privilege of 
canonizing new ſaints was veſted ſolely in che Roman 
pontiffs [y]; for there are ſeveral examples upon record, 
which prove, that not only provincial councils, but alſo 
ſeveral of the firſt order among the biſhops, advanced to 
the rank of ſaints, ſuch as they thought worthy of that 
high dignity, and continued thus to augment the celeſtial 
Le- of the church, without ever conſulting the Roman 
ntiff, until the twelfth century [ZJ. Then ATEX AN- 
bes III abrogated this privilege of the biſhops and ceun- 


[x] FRANC, PAGI Breviar. Pontif. Roman, tom. ii. p. 2 50. 

{ y] This abſurd opinion has been maintained with warmth by PHIL, 
BONNANUS, in his Numiſmata Pontif, Romanorum, t m. i. p. 41 

[2] See FRANC. Pad Breviar. Pontif 8 tom. ii. p. 260. 
tom. iti, p. 30.— AR M. DE LA CHAPFELLE, Billietb. Angloiſe, tom. x. 
5. 105+ —MABILLON, Prefar, ad Sec, v. Benedidt. p- 53. 
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CENT, Cils, and placed canonization in the number of the more 
Xx. imporkint acts of authority [a], which the ſovereign pon- 
Parr H. tiff alone, by a peculiar prerogative, was entitled to exer- 

cite, | 
The merit V. The expoſitors and commentators, who attempted 
of the com- in this century to illuſtrate and explain the ſacred writings, 
223 v-ere too mean in their abilities, and too unſucceſsful in 
eee " their undertakings, to deſerve almoſt any notice; for it is 
fdereg,, Extremely uncertain, whether or no the works of OLYyM- 
Popos and QECUMENIUS are to be conſidered as the 
productions of this age. Among the Latins REI, or 
Remicivs, biſhop of Auxerre, continued the expoſition 
of the holy ſcriptures, which he had begun in the preced- 
ing century ; but his work 1s highly defective in various 
reſpects ; for he takes very little pains in explaining the 
literal ſenſe of the words, and employs the whole force of 
his fantaſtic genius in unfolding their pretended myſtical 
ſignification, which he looked upon as infinitely more in- 
tereſting than their plain and literal meaning. Beſides, 
his explications are rarely the fruit of his own genius and 
invention, but are, generally ſpeaking, mere compilations 
from ancient commentators. As to the Moral obſervations 
of Ono upon the book of Fob [b], they are tranſcribed from 
a work of GREGORY the Great, which bears the ſame 
title. We mention no more; if, however, any are de- 
ſtrous of an ample account of thoſe who were eſteemed the 
principal commentators in this century, they will find it 
in a book wrote profeſſedly upon this ſubject by NoTKE- 

| RUS BALBULUS. 

The flate VI. The ſcience of theology was abfolutely abandoned 
vadis in this century; nor did either the Greek or Latin church 
in this cen. Furniſh any writer, who attempted to explain in a regular 
tury. method the doctrines of Chriſtianity. The Greeks were 
contented with the works of DAM AscENus, and the La- 
tins with thoſe of AUGUSTIN and GREGORY, Who were 
now conſidered as the greateſt doors that had adorned 
the church. Some added to theſe the writings of vene- 
rable BEDE and RaBanus Mavurus. The important 
icience of morals was itil] more neglected than that of 


{2} Theſe were called the Ca»ſz Majores, 
[4] Meralia in Jebum, | 
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theology in this wretched age, and was reduced to a cer- & x y 7, 
tain number of dry and inſipid homilies, and to the lives X. 
of the ſaints, which SIMEON among the Grecks, and Hu- Pa . 
BALD, ODo, and STEPHEN [c] among the Latins, had 
drawn up with a ſeducing eloquence that covered the 
molt impertinent fictions. Such was the miſerable ſtate 
of morals and theology in this century; in which, as we 
may farther obſerve, there did not appear any defence of 
the Chriſtian religion againſt its profeſſed enemies. 

VII. The controverſies between the Greek and Latin The con- 
churches were now carried on with leſs noiſe and impetu- froverties 

3 . between 

oſity then in the preceding century, on account of the, Gee 
troubles and calamities of the times; yet they were not and Latin 
entirely reduced to filence [4]. The writers therefore churches. 
who affirm, that this unhappy ſchiſm was healed, and that 
the contending parties were really reconciled to each other 
for a certain ſpace of time, have groſsly miſtaken the 
matter ſe]; though it be, indeed, true, that the tumults 
of the times produced now and then a ceſſation of theſe 
conteſts, and occaſioned ſeveral truces, which inſidiouſly 
concealcd the bittereſt enmity, and ſerved often as a cover 
to the moſt treacherous deſigns. The Greeks were, more- 
over, divided among themſelves, and diſputed with great 
warmth concerning the lawfulneſs of repeated [ f] mar- 
riages, to which violent conteſt the caſe of Leo, ſurnamed 
the Philoſopher, gave riſe. This emperor having buried 
ſucceſſively three wives without having had by them any 
male iſſue, eſpouſed a fourth, whoſe name was ZoRE CAR“ 
BINOPSINA, and who was born in the obſcurity of a mean 
condition, As marriages repeated for the fourth time 
were held to be impure and unlawful by the Greek canons, 
NicoLas, the patriarch of Con/tantinople, ſuſpended the 
emperor, upon this occaſion, from the communion of the 
church, Leo, incenſed at this rigorous proceeding, de- 


c] Biſhop of Liege, | 

[d] Mich. LEQUIEN, Diſſert, i. Damaſcenica de proceſſime Spiritus 
Fancti, & Xiii. p. 12.—FRED, SPANUHELM, De perpetua diſſenſiane Eccleſiæ 
Oriental. et Occidental. part IV. & vii. p. 529. tom. ii. opp. 

[e] LEO ALL Artus, De perpetua conſenſione Eecleſiæ Oricnt. et Occidert 
lib. ii. cap. Vii, viii. p. 600. 

l/] Fourth marriages, our author undoubtedly means, ſince ſe- 
cond and third nuptials were allowed upon certain conditions, 


prived 
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C E N T,prived Nico As of the patriarchal dignity, and raiſed Eu- 


X. 


THYMIUS to that high office, who, though he re-admitted 


PART H. the emperor to the boſom of the church, yet oppoſed the 


Cercnce 
nies mul. 
tiplied. 


law which he had reſolved to enact in order to render 
fourth marriages lawful, Upon this a ſchiſm, attended 
with the bittereſt animoſitics, divided the clergy, one part 
of which declared for NicoLas, the other for EUuTRHVY“ 
Milos. Some time after this, Leo died, and was ſucceeded 
in the empire by ALEXANDER, who depoſed EUTHYMIUsS, 
and reſtored Nico As to his eminent rank in the church. 
No ſooner was this warm patriarch re- inſtated in his office, 
than he began to load the memory of the late emperor 


with the bittereſt execrations and the moſt opprobrious 


invectives, and to maintain the unlawfulneſs of fourth 
marriages with the utmoſt obſtinacy. In order to appeaſe 
theſe tumults, which portended numberleſs calamities to 
the ſtate, CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENNETA, the ſon 
of Lko, called together an aſſembly of the clergy of Con- 
Hantinople in the year 920, in which fourth marriages were 


abſolutely prohibited, and marriages for the third time 
were permitted on certain conditions; and thus the public 


tranquillity was reſtored [g]. 

Several other conteſts of like moment aroſe among the 
Greets dus ing this century; and they ſerve to convince us 
of the ignorance that prevailed among that people, and of 


their blind vencration and zeal for the opinions of their 
anceſtors, 


» + -— — ” „ „%% os oo <wa_ — — 


CHAP, Iv. 


Concerning ihe rites and ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
thit Century. 


I. » N order to have ſome notion of the load of ceremo- 

n1cs, under which the Chriſtian religion groaned du- 
ring this ſuperſtitious age, we have only to caſt an eye 
upon the acts of the various councils which were afl:mblcd 


g] Theſe ſacts are faithfully collected from CEDRENUs, LEUNCL a- 
Vius De Jure Graco-Rom. tom. i. p. To4, from LEO the Grammarian, 
SIMEON the Treaſurer, and other writers of the Byzantine hiſtory. 
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in England, Germany, France, and Italy. The number of 
ceremonies increaſed in proportion to that of the ſaints, 
which multiplied from day to day ; for each new faintly 
patron had appropriated to his ſervice, a new feſtival, 
a new form of worſhip, a new round of religious rites ; 
and the clergy, notwithſtanding their groſs ſtupidity in 
other matters, diſcovered, in the creation of new ceremo- 
nies, a marvellous fertility of invention, attended with 
the utmoſt dexterity and artifice, It is alfo to be obſerved, 
that a great part of theſe new rites derived their origin 
from the various errors, which the barbarous nations had 


received from their anceſtors, and ſtill retained, even after 


their converſion to Chriſtianity, The clergy, inſtead of 
extirpating theſe errors, either gave them a Chriſtian aipect 
by inventing certain religious rites to cover their deformi- 
ty, or by explaining them in a forced allegorical manner ; 
and thus they were perpetuated in the church and deyout- 
ly tranſmitted from age to age, We may allo attribute 
a conſiderable number of the rites and inſtitutions, that 
diſhonoured religion in this century, to fooliſn notions 
both concerning the Supreme Being, and departed ſaints; 
for they imagined that God was like the princes and great 
ones of the earth, who are rendered propitious by coitly 
preſents, and are delighted with thoſe cringing ſalutations, 
and other marks of veneration and homage, which the 
receive from their ſubjects ; and they believed likewiſe 
that departed ſpirits were agreeably affected with the ſame 
kind of ſervices. | 

II. The famous yearly feſtival that was celebrated in 
remembrance of a departed ſouls, was inſtituted by the 
authority of OpiLo, abbot of Clugi, and added to the 
Latin calendar towards the concluſion of this century [Y. 
Before this time, a cuſtom had been introduced in many 
places of putting up prayers on certain days, for the ſouls 
that were confined in purgatory ; but theſe prayers were 
made by each religious ſociety, only for its own members, 
friends, and patrons. The pious zeal of OpiLo could 
not be confined within ſuch narrow limits; nd he there- 


ALY 


CEVN-:T, 
* 
PART II. 


Feſtivals, 


fore extended the benefit of theſe prayers to all the ſouls . 


[4] In the year 993, 
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that laboured under the pains and trials of purgatory [Ci]. 
This proceeding of Op1Lo was owing to the exhortations 


AAN H. of a certain Sicilian hermit, who pretended to have learned, 


The office 
of the holy 
Virgin 
Mary, 


Inſtitution 
of the ro- 
ſary. 


by an immediate revelation from heaven, that the pray- 
ers of the monks of Clugni would be effectual for the deli- 
verance of departed ſpirits from the expiatory flames of a 
middle ſtate [4]. Accordingly this feſtival was, at firſt, 
celebrated only by the congregation of Clugni ; but having 
received afterwards the approbation of one of the Roman 
pontiffs, it was, by his order, kept with particular devotion 
in all the Latin churches, 

IH. The worſhip of the Virgin Maxy, which, before 
this century, had been carried to a very high degree of 
idolatry, received now new acceſſions of ſolemnity and 
ſuperſtition. "Towards the concluſion of this century, a 
cuſtom was introduced among the Latins of celebrating 
maſles and abſtaining from fleſh, in honour of the bleſſed 
Virgin, every Sabbath day. After this was inſtituted, 
what the Latins called, the Jer office, in honour of St. 
Mary, which was, in the following century, confirmed 
by URBAN II, in the council of Clermont. There are alſo 
to be found in this age manifeſt indications of the inſti- 
tution of the reſary, and crown of the Virgin, by which 
her worſhippers were to reckon the number of prayers that 
they were to offer to this new divinity; for though ſome 
place the invention of the Roſary in the xiiith century, 
and attribute it to St. Dominic, yet this ſuppoſition is 
made without any foundation [/]. The reſary conſiſts in 
fifteen repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and an hundred 
and fifty ſalutations of the bleſſed Virgin; while the crown, 
according to the different opinions of the learned concern- 


[i] See MABILLON, A#a SS, 0rd. Bened. Sec. vi part I. p. 584. where 
the reader will find the Life of Odile, with the decree he iſſued forth for 
the inſtitution of this feſtival. | 

[4] The late pontiff BENEDICT XIV was artful enough to obſerve a 
profound ſilence with reſpect to the ſuperſtitious and diſhonourable origin 
of this anniverſary feſtival, in his treatiſe De Fefiis F, Chriſti, Marie, er 
Sanctorum, lib, iii. cap. XXii, p. 671, tom, x. oper, and by his ſilence he 
has plainly ſhewn to the world what he thought cf this abſurd feſtival. 
This is not the only mark of prudence and cunning, that is to be found in 
the works of that famous pontiff. 

II] This is demonſtrated by MABILLON, Pref. ad Acta SS, Ord. Bercs, 
Sxc, V. P · 58. 
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ing the age of the bleſſed Virgin, conſiſts in fix or ſevenc x N T. 


repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and fix or ſeven times 
ten ſalutations, or Ave Marias. 
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CHAP: V. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the Church 
during this century. 


I. THE profound ignorance and ſtupidity, that were Ancient he- 
P 


roductive of ſo many evils in this century, had 
at leaſt this advantage attending them, that they contri- 
buted much to the tranquillity of the church, and pre- 
vented the riſe of new fects and new commotions of a reli- 
gious kind, But, though no new inventions were broach- 
ed, the ancient errors ſtill remained. The Neſtorians and 
Monophyſites lived ſtill under the Arabian government, 
where, however, they were much more rigorouſly treated 
than in former times, and were often perſecuted with the 
utmoſt injuſtice and violence. But as ſome of them ex- 
celled in medical knowledge, which was highly eſteemed 


among the Arabians, while others rendered themſelves ac- 


ceptable to the great, by the dexterous management of 
their domeſtic affairs, as overſeers and ſtewards, all this 
contributed to diminiſh the violence of the ſtorms that 
aroſe againſt them from time to time, 


II. The Manichæans or Paulicians, whoſe errors have The Pau- 
been already pointed out, gathered conſiderable ſtrength cians. 


in Thrace under the reign of Jotin TziulscESs. A great 
part of this ſect had been tranſported into this province, 
by the order of ConsTANTINE COPRONYMUS, fo ear! 

as the ſeventh century, to put an end to the troubles and 
tumults they had excited in the eaſt; but a ſtill greater 
number of them were left behind, eſpecially in Syria and 


the adjacent countries. Hence it was, that TxEoDORE, 


biſhop of Autioch, from a pious apprehenſion of the danger 
to which his flock lay expofed from the neighbourhood 
of ſuch pernicious heretics, engaged the emperor, by his 
ardent and importunate ſolicitations, to ſend a new colony 
of theſe Manichzans from Syria to Philippi [ſm]. From 


Ln] Jo. ZONARAS Annal. lib, xvii. p. 209, edit. Pariſ. p. 164. 
edit. Venet. 


Vor. II. Q Thrace 


reſies cons 
tinus, 
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c EN r. Thrace this reſtleſs and turbulent ſect paſſed into Bulgaria 
X. and Sclavonia, where they reſided under the juriſdiction 


PARTI of their own pontiff, or patriarch, until the time of the 


council of Baſil, i. e. until the xvth century. From Bul- 
garia the Paulicians removed to Italy, and ſpreading them- 
ſelves from thence through the other provinces of Europe, 
they became extremely troubleſome to the Roman pontiffs 
upon many occaſions [u]. | 

Troubles III. In the very laſt year of this century aroſe a certain 

excited by teacher, whoſe name was LEUTARD, who lived at Vertus, 

Leutard, in the dioceſe of Chalons, and, in a ſhort time, drew after 
him a conſiderable number of diſciples. This new doctor 
could not bear the ſuperſtitious worſhip of images; which, 
he is ſaid to have oppoſed with the utmoſt vehemence, 
and even to have broke in pieces an image of CHRIST, 
which he found in a church where he went to perform 
his devotions. He, moreover, exclaimed with the greateſt 
warmth againſt paying tythes to the priefts, and in ſeveral 
other reſpects ſhewed that he was no cordial friend to the 
ſacerdotal order, But that which ſhewed evidently that 
he was a dangerous fanatic, was his affirming that in the 
prophecies of the Old "Teſtament there was a manifeſt 
mixture of truth and falſhood. GEBOUIN, biſhop of 
Chalons, examined the pretenſions which this man made 
to divine inſpiration, and expoſed his extravagance to the 
view of the public, whom he had ſo artfully ſeduced ; upon 
which he threw himſelf into a well, and ended his days as 
many fanatics have done after him [o]. It is highly pro- 
bable, that this upſtart doctor taught many other abſurd 
notions beſides thoſe which we have now mentioned, and 
that after his death, his diſciples made a part of the ſect 
that was afterwards known in France under the name of 
the Albigenſes, and which is ſaid to have adopted the Ma- 
nichzan errors, 

The An- IV. There were yet ſubſiſting ſome remains of the ſect 

t1ypomor- of the Arians in ſeveral parts of Italy, and particularly 

puites in the territory of Padua; but RArHERIUs, biſhop of 
Ferona, had a ſtill more enormous hereſy to combat in 


ſz] It is extremely probable, as we have already had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that the remains of this ſect are ſtill to be found in B:paria. 

ſo] All this is related by GLABER RaDULPHAUS Hg. lib. ii, 
cap. xi. ; 
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the ſyſtem of the Anthropomorphites, which was revivedeo E NT. 
in the year 939. In the diſtrict of Vicenza, a conſiderable x. 
number not only of the illiterate multitude, but alſo of PANT II. 
the ſacerdotal order, fell into that moſt abſurd and extra- a 
vagant notion, that the Deity was cloathed with a hu- 
man form, and ſeated, like an earthly monarch, upon a 
throne of gold, and that his angelic miniſters were men 
arrayed in white garments, and furniſhed with wings to 
render them more expeditious in executing their fove- 
reign's orders, This monſtrous error will appear leſs 
aſtoniſhing, when we conſider, that the ſtupid and illite- 
rate multitude had conſtantly before their eyes in all the 
churches, the Supreme Being and his angels repreſented in 
pictures and images with the human figure, 

The ſuperſtition of another ſet of blinded wretches, 
mentioned alſo by RATHERIUS,- was yet more unaccount- 
able and abſurd than that of the Anthropomorphites ; for 
they imagined that, every Monday, maſs was performed 
in heaven by St. MICHAEL in the preſence of God, and 
hence on that day they reſorted in crowds to all the 
churches which were dedicated to that highly-honoured 
faint [p]. It is more than probable, that the avarice of 
the prieſts, who officiated in the church of St. MicHAEL, 
was the real ſource of this extravagant fancy; and that 
in this, as in many other caſes, a rapacious clergy took 
advantage of the credulity of the people, and made them 
believe whatever they thought would contribute to aug- 
ment the opulence of the church, 


Tl RATHERIT Epift, Synodica in DACHERII Spicilegio Script, Veter. 
tom. ii. p 294.——SIGEBERTUS Gemblac, Chronol, ad A. 939. 
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ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


FA © I 


The External His Tory of the ChuRcn. 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the Church 
during this century. 


_ Chriſtian religion, ſome ſcattered rays of that divine 
light which it adminiſters to mortals, had been re- 
ceived among the Hungarians, Danes, Poles, and Ruſſians ; 


CENT LL 1 N the preceding century ſome faint notions of the 


nity propa» but the rude and ſavage ſpirit of theſe nations, together 


gated, 


with their deplorable ignorance and their violent attach- 
ment to the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, rendered their 
total converſion to Chriſtianity a work of great difficulty, 
and which could not be accompliſhed all of a ſudden, 
*T he zeal, however, with which this important work was 
carried on, did much honour to the piety of the princes 
and governors of theſe unpoliſhed countries, who united 
their influence with the labours of the learned men whom 
they had invited into their dominions, to open the eyes 
of their ſubjects upon the truth [a]. In Tartary [G], and 
the adjacent countries, the zeal and diligence of the Neſto- 


[2] For an account of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Hungarians, ſee 
ROMUALDIL Vita in Actis Sanfor, tom. ii. Februar. p. 113, 114. 
117. 

] Tartary is taken here in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe; for 
between the inhabitants of Tartary, properly ſo called, and the Cat- 


mucs, Mogols, and the inhabitants of Tangut, there is a manifeſt 
difference, 


rians 


. 
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rians gained over daily vaſt numbers to the profeſſion of c x N T. 


Chriſtianity, It appears alſo evident from a multitude of 


unexceptionable teſtimonies, that metropolitan prelates, PANT I. 


with a great number of inferior biſhops under their juriſ- 
diction, were eſtabliſhed at this time in the provinces of 
Caſgar, Nuacheta, Turkeſtan, Genda, and Tangut [c]; from 
which we may conclude, that, in this and the following 
century, there was a prodigious number of Chriſtians in 
thoſe very countries, which are at preſent over-run with 
mahometaniſm and idolatry. All theſe Chriſtians were 
undoubtedly Neſtorians, and lived under the juriſdiction 
of the patriarch of that ſect, who reſided in Chaldza. 


IT. Among the European nations that lay yet groveling The con- 


in their native darkneſs and ſuperſtition, were the Scla- 
vonians, the Obotriti [4], the Venedi [ ], and the Pruſſians, 


whoſe converſion had been attempted, but with little or no tempted in 
ſucceſs, by certain miſſionaries, from whoſe picty and zeal vain. 


better fruits might have been expected. Towards the 
concluſion of the preceding century, ADALBERT, biſhop 
of Prague, had endeavoured to inſtil into the minds of the 
herce and ſavage Pruſſians, the ſalutary doctrines of the 


Le] Marcus Paul. VENETUs De Regionibus Oricutalilus, lib. i. 
cap. 38. 40. 45. 47, 48, 49. 62, 63, 64. lib ii. cap. 49.—-EU5SEB., 
RENAUDOT Apnciennes Relations des Indes et de /a Chine, p. 420.— Jos. 
SIMON, ASSEMANNI Biblioth, Orient, Vatican. tom. iii, part II. p. 502, 
Kc. This ſucceſsful propagation of the goſpel, by the miniſtry of. the 
Neſtorians, in Tartary, China, and the neighbouring provinces, is a moſt 
important event, and every way worthy to employ the reſearches and 
the pen of ſome able writer, well acquainted with oriental hiſtory. It 
muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that, if this ſubje& be important, it 
is alſo difficult on many accounts. It was attempted, however, not- 
withſtanding its difficulty, by the moſt learned THEOPH, SIGIFRED, 
BAYER, who had collected a great quantity of materials relative to 
this intereſting branch of the hiſtory of Chriſtianity, both from the 
works that have been publiſhed upon this ſubject, and from manuſcripts 
that lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the curious. But, unhappily 
for the republic of letters, the death of that excellent man interrupted 
his labours, and prevented him from executing a deſign, which was 
worthy of his ſuperior abilities, and his well-known zeal, for the inte- 
reſts of religion. 

(> [4] The Obotriti were a great and powerful branch of the Van- 
dals, whoſe kings reſided in the country of Mechlenburgb, and whoſe do- 
mination extended along the coaſts of the Baltic from the river Pene in 
Pomerania to the duchy of Holſtein, 

e] The Venedi dwelt upon the banks of the Meiſel, or Viſtiula, in, 
what is at preſent called, the Palatinate of Marienburg. 


23 goſpel; 


certain na- 
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C E N T, goſpel ; but he periſhed in the fruitleſs attempt, and receiv- 
XI. ed, in the year 996, from the murdering lance of $1560, a 
PART I. Pagan prieft, the crown of martyrdom [FJ]. BoLtsLAus, 
: king of Poland, revenged the death of this pious apoſtle by 
entering into a bloody war with the Pruffians, and he ob- 
tained by the force of penal laws and of a victorious ar- 
my, what ADALBERT could not effect by exhortation 
and argument [g]. He dragooned this ſavage people in- 
to the Chriſtian church; yet beſides this violent method 
of converſion, others of a more gentle kind were certainly 
praQtiſed by the attendants of BoLEsLAus, who ſeconded 
the military arguments of their prince by the more per- 
ſuaſive influence of admonition and inſtruction. A certain 
eceleſiaſtic of illuſtrious birth, whoſe name was BONIFACE, 
and who was one of the diſciples of St. RomuAaLD, under- 
took the converſion of the Pruſſians, and was ſucceeded in 
this pious enterpriſe by BRUNO [+4], who ſet out from 
Germany with a company of eighteen perſons who had 
entered with zeal into the ſame laudable deſign. Theſe 
were, however, all barbarouſly maſſacred by the fierce 
and cruel Pruſſians, and neither the vigorous efforts of 
BOLESLAUS, nor of the ſucceeding kings of Poland, could 
engage this rude and inflexible nation to abandon totally 
the idolatry of their anceſtors [i]. 
The Sara- III. Sicily had been groaning under the dominion of the 
cens driven 
out of Sici- Saracens ſince the ninth century, nor had the repeated 
ly, attempts of the Creeks and Latins to diſpoſſeſs them of 
that rich and fertile country, been hitherto crowned with 
the deſired ſucceſs. But in this century the face of affairs 
changed entirely in that iſland ; for in the year 1059, 
ROBERT GUISCARD, who had formed a ſettlement in 


[F] See the Ada Sarfor ad d. xxii. Aprilis, p. 174. 

[g] SOLIGNAC H, de Pologne, tom. i. p. 133. 

ö] FLEURY differs from Dr. MosHEIM in his account of 
Bruno, in two points. Firſt he maintains, that Poniface and Bruns were 
one and the ſame perſon, and here he is manifeſtly in the right; but he 
maintains farther, that he ſuffered martyrdom in Ruffia, in which he is 
evidently miſtaken. It is proper farther to admoniſh the reader to diſtin. 
guiſh carefully the Bruno here mentioned, from a monk of the ſame 
name, who founded the order of the Carthufians. 

[] ANT, Paci Critica in Baronium, tom iv. ad Annum 1008. p. 97. 


—— CHRIST, HARTKNOCH's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Pruſſia, book I. ch. i. 
P. 12. 


Italy 
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Tialy at the head of a Norman colony, and was afterwards c E N T. 


created duke of Apulia, encouraged by the exhortations 


XI. 


of the Roman pontiff NicyHoLas II, and ſeconded by the PAA T J. 


aſſiſtance of his brother Roo ER, attacked with the great- 
eſt vigour and intrepidity the Saracens in Sicily; nor did 
this latter ſheath the victorious ſword, before he had ren- 
dered himſelf maſter of that iſland, and cleared it abſolute- 
ly of its former tyrants. As ſoon as this great work was 
accompliſhed, which was not before the year 1090, Count 
RoGER not only reſtored to its former glory and luſtre the 
Chriſtian religion, which had been almoſt totally extin- 
guiſhed under the Saracen yoke, but alſo eſtabliſhed bi- 
ſhoprics, founded monaſteries, erected magnificent churches 
throughout that province, and beitowed upon the clergy 
thoſe immenſe revenues and thoſe diſtinguiſhed honours 
which they ſtill enjoy [A. It is in the privileges conferred 
upon this valiant chief, that we find the origin of that ſu- 
preme authority in matters of religion, which is ſtill veſted 
in the kings of $:cily, within the limits of their own terri- 
tories, and which is known by the name of the Sicilian 
monarchy ; for the Roman pontiff URBAN II is ſaid to 
have granted, A. D. 1097, by a ſpecial diploma, to Ro- 
GER and his ſucceflors, the title, authority, and preroga- 
tives of hereditary legates of the apoſtolic bee. The court 


of Rome affirms, that this diploma is not authentic : and 


hence thoſe warm contentions, about the ſpiritual ſuprema- 
cy, that have ariſen even in our times between the biſhops 
of Rome and the kings of Sicily, The ſucceſſors of ROGER 
governed that iſland, under the title of dukes, unti! the 
twelfth century, when it was erected into a kingdom [/ ]. 


IV. The Roman pontiffs, from the time of SYLVESTER Fxpediti- 
IT, had been forming plans for extending the limits of the ons formed 


church in ia, and eſpecially for driving the Mahome- 
tans out of Pale/tine; but the troubles, in which Europe 
was ſo long involved, prevented the execution of theſe 
arduous deſigns. GREGORY VII, the moſt enterpriting 
and audacious pontiff that ever ſat in the Apoſtolic chair, 


animated and inflamed by the repeated complaints which 


[4] See BUR1GNI Hire Generale de la Sicile, tom. i p. 326. 
[1] See BAR ONII Liber de Monarchia Sicilia, tom, Xi, Annal. as alſo 


Du PIN Trait de la Mcnarchie Sicilienne, 
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the Aſiatic Chriſtians made of the cruelty of the Saracens, 
reſolved to undertake in perſon a holy war for the deliver- 
ance of the church, and upwards of fifty thouſand men 
were already muſtered to follow him in this bold expe- 
dition [m]. But his quarrel with the emperor HENRY 
IV, of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, 
and other unforeſeen occurrences, obliged him to lay aſide 
his intended invaſion of the holy land. "The project, how- 
ever, was renewed, towards the concluſion of this cen- 
tury, by the enthuſiaſtic zeal of an inhabitant of Amiens, 
who was known by the name of PETER the Hermit, and 
who ſuggeſted to the Roman pontiff URBAN II the means 
of accompliſhing what had been unluckily ſuſpended. 
This famous hermit, in a voyage which he had made 
through Paleſtine A. D. 1093, had obſerved, with inex- 
preſſible anguiſh, the vexations and perſecutions which the 


Chriſtians, who viſited the holy places, ſuffered from the 


barbarous and tyrannic Saracens, Inflamed therefore with 
a holy indignation and a furious zeal, which he Jooked 
upon as the effects of a divine impulſe, he implored the 
ſuccours of SYMEON, patriarch of Con/tantinople, and UR- 
BAN II, but without effect. Far from being diſcouraged 
by this, ne renewed his eiforts with the utmoſt vigour, 


went through all the countries of Europe ſounding the a- 


The pro- 


greſs of the 


holy war. 


larm of a holy war againſt the infidel nations, and exhort- 
ing all Chriſtian princes to draw the ſword againſt the ty- 
rants of Paleſtine; nor did he {top here; but with a view 
to engage the ſuperſtitious and ignorant multitude in his 
cauſe, he carried about with him a letter, which he ſaid 
was written in heaven, and addreſſed from thence to all 
true Chriſtians to animate their zeal for the deliverance 
of their brethren, who groaned under the oppreſſive bur- 
then of a Mahometan yoke [z]. 
V. When URnAN i 


- 


[ ſaw the way prepared by the ex- 


hortations of the hermit, who had put the ſpirits of the 


people every where in a ferment, and had kindled in their 


IC] GRECORII VII EI. lib. ii. 3. in HARDUINI Conciliis, tom. vi. 
part I. p. 128 5. 

[Lu] This circumſtanee is mentioned by the abbot DoDbER chi us, in 
his Continuat. Chronici Mariani Scuti Scriptor. Germanicor. JO. P1STOR11, 
tom. i. p. 462. For an account of PETER, ſee DU FRESNE Note ad 
Aung Comnenæ Alexiadem, p. 79. edit, Venet, 
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breaſts a vehement zeal for that holy carnage which the CENT. 


church had been meditating fo long, he aſſembled a grand p N 
and numerous council at Placentia, A. D. 1095, and re- ; 
commended warmly, for the firſt time, the ſacred expe- 
dition againſt the infidel Saracens [o]. This arduous en- 
terprize was far from being approved of by the greateſt 
part of this numerous aſſembly, notwithſtanding the pre- 
ſence of the emperor's legates, who, in their maſter's name, 
repreſented moſt pathetically how neceſſary it was to ſet 
limits to the power of the victorious Turks, whoſe autho- 
rity and dominion increaſed from day to day, The pon- 
tiff's propoſal was, however, renewed with the ſame zeal, 
and with the defired ſucceſs, ſome time after this, in the 
council aflembled at Clermont, where URBAN was preſent. 
The pompous and pathetic ſpeech, which he delivered 
upon this occaſion, made a deep and powerful impreſſion 
upon the minds of the French, whoſe natural character 
renders them much ſuperior to the Italians in encounter- 
ing difficulties, facing danger, and attempting the exccu- 
tion of the moſt perilous deſigns. So that an innume- 
rable multitude, compoſed of all ranks and orders in the 
nation, offered themſelves as volunteers in this ſacred ex- 
pedition [p]. This numerous hoſt was looked upon as 
formidable in the higheſt degree, and equal to the moſt 
glorious enterprizes and exploits, while, in reality, it was 
no more than an unwieldy body without life and vigour, 
and was weak and contemptible in every reſpect. This 
will appear ſufficiently evident, when we conſider that this 
army was a motley blogs of monks, proſtitutes, artiſts, 
labourers, lazy tradeſmen, merchants, boys, girls, ſlaves, 
malefactors, and profligate debauchees, and that it was 
principally compoſed of the loweſt dregs of the multitude, 
who were animated ſolely by the proſpect of ſpoil and 
plunder, and hoped to make their fortunes by this holy 


oe] This council was the moſt numerous of any that had been 
hitherto aſſembled, and was, on that account, held in the open fields. 
There were preſent at it two hundred biſhops, four thouſand eccleſi - 
aſtics, and three hundred thouſand laymen. 
[DI TaHEOD. RUINART, #n Vita Urbani II, & ccxxv. p. 224. 299, 
240. 272. 274. 282. 296. tom. iii. opp. Poſthum.— J. MAB1LLONI et 
THEOD, RUINARTYI, Jo. HARD UINI Conci/zor. tom. xi. part II. p. 1726. 
»—PARONIUS Anna/, Frl. tom, xi, ad A. 1095, n, xxxii. p. 648. 
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C EN T. campaign. Every one will perceive how little either dif- 
XI. cipline, counſel, or fortitude were to be expected from 
PARTI. ſuch a miſerable rabble. This expedition was diſtinguiſh- 
ed, in the French language, by the name of a croiſade, and 
all who embarked in it were called croiſes, or croſs- bear- 
ers; not only becauſe the end of this holy war was to 
vyreſt the croſs of CHRIST out of the hands of the infidels, 
but alſo on account of the conſecrated croſs of various 
colours, which every ſoldier wore upon his right ſhoul- 
der [J. 
The hiſtory VI. In conſequence of theſe grand preparations, eight 
of this holy hundred thouſand men, in ſeparate bodies, and under diffe- 
25 rent commanders, ſet out for Conftantinople in the year 
1096; that having received there both aſſiſtance and di- 
rection from ALExXIs COMNENIUS the Grecian emperor, 
they might purſue their march into ia. One of the 
principal diviſions of this enormous body was led on by 
PeTER the Hermit, the author and fomenter of the war, 
who was girded with a rope, and continued to appear with 
all the marks of an auſtere ſolitary. This firft diviſion, 
in their march through Hungary and Thrace, committed 
the molt flagitious crimes, which ſo incenſed the inhabi- 
tants of the countries through which they paſled, particu- 
larly thoſe of Hungary and Turcomania, that they roſe up 
in arms and maſſacred the greateſt part of them. A like 
fate attended ſeveral other diviſions of the ſame army, who, 
under the conduct of weak and unſkilful chiefs, wandered 
about like an undiſciplined band of robbers, plundering 
the cities that lay in their way, and ſpreading miſery and 
deſolation wherever they came. Ihe armies, that were 
headed by illuſtrious commanders, diſtinguiſhed by their 
birth and their military endowments, arrived more happily 
at the capital of the Grecian empire. That which was 
commanded by GODFREY of Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, 
who deſerves a place among the greateſt heroes, whether 
of ancient or modern times [y, and, by his brother BaLp- 


[2] See ABRAH. BZOVIUS Continuat, Annal. Baronii, tom, xv. ad A, 
1410. 7, ix, p. 322. edit, Colon, L'ENFANT Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, 
tom. ii. lib, v. p. 60.— The writers who have treated of this holy war 
are mentioned by JO. ALB, FABRICILUS, in his Lux Evangelii toto orbe 
ExQriens, cap. xxx. p. 518. 


* 


l] The Benedictin- monks have given an amp!e a:count of this 
WIN, 
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WIN, was compoſed of eighty thouſand well choſen troops, © E N r. 


horſe and foot [s], and directed its march through Ger- 


many and Hungary. Another, which was headed by RAI- PART J. 
Mop, earl of Toulouſe, paſſed through the Sclavonian ter- 


ritories, ROBERT earl of Flanders, ROBERT duke of Nor- 
mandy t], HuGo, brother to PniLie I, king of France, 
embarked their reſpective forces in a fleet which was 
aſſembled at Brundiſi and Tarento, from whence they were 
tranſported to Durazzo, or Dyrachium, as it was anciently 
called. "Theſe armies were followed by BoEMON D, duke 
of Apulia and Calabria, at the head of a choſen and nume- 
rous body of valiant Normans. 

VIL. This army was the greateſt, and, in outward ap- 
pearance, the moſt formidable, that had been known in the 
memory of man; and, though before its arrival at Con- 
flantinople, it was diminiſhed conſiderably by the difficul- 
ties and oppoſitions it had met with on the way; yet ſuch 
as it was, it made the Grecian emperor tremble, and filled 
his mind with the moſt anxious and terrible apprehenſions 
of ſome ſecret deſign againſt his dominions. His fears, 
however, were diſpelled, when he ſaw theſe legions paſs 


magnanimous chief, whoſe character was a bright aſſemblage of all chriſ- 
tian, civil, and heroic virtues, in their Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, 
tom. Vin. p. 898. 

C] The engaging and illuſtrious virtues of GODFREY had drawn 
from all parts a prodigious number of volunteers, who were ambitious 
to fight under his ſtandards. This enormous multitude perplexed, how- 
ever, the valiant chief, who, on that account, divided it into ſeveral 
bodies, and finding in PETER the HERMIT the ſame ambitious and mili- 
tary ſpirit that had prevailed in him before his retreat from the world, 
declared him the general of the firit diviſion, which was detached from 
the reſt, and ordered to march immediately to Conſtantinople. By this 
means, GODFREY got rid of the dregs of that aſtoniſhing multitude 
which flocked to his camp. Father MA1MROURG, notwithſtanding his 
immoderate zeal for the holy war, and that fabulous turn which enables 
him to repreſent it in the moſt favourable points of view, acknowledges 
frankly, that the firſt diviſions of this prodigious army committed the moſt 
abominable enormities in the countries through which they paſſed, and 
that there was no kind of inſolence, injuſtice, impurity, barbarity,and vio- 
lence of which they were not guilty, Nothing perhaps in the annals of 
hiſtory can equal the flagitious deeds of this infernal rabble, See parti- 
cularly MAIMBOURG, Hiftiire des Croiſa les, tom. i, livre i, p. 57, 58, 
$59, 60, 61, 62, 2d edit. in 12mo. 

(2 l'] Eldeſt ſon of W1LL1aM the Conqueror. 
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the ſtreights of Gal/ipolis, and direct their march towards 
Bithyma [Lu]. 

The firſt ſucceſsful enterprize[w] that was formed againſt 
the Infidels, was the ſiege of Nice, the capital of Bienia, 
which was taken in the year 1097; from thence the 
victorious army proceeded into Syria, and in the follow- 
ing year ſubdued Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, 
was granted, by the aſſembled chiefs, to BoxMoND, duke 
of Apulia, Edeſſa fell next into the hands of the victors, 


and became the property of BALDwiN, brother to Gop- 


FREY of PBouillon. The conqueſt of Jeruſalem, which, 
after a ſiege of five weeks, ſubmitted to their arms in the 
year 1099, ſeemed to crown their expedition with the de- 
fired ſucceſs. In this city were laid the foundations of a 
new kingdom, at the head of which was placed the famous 
GOD FREY, whom the army ſaluted king of Feru/alem with 
a unanimous voice, But this illuſtrious hero, whoſe other 
eminent qualities were adorned with the greateſt modeſty, 


refuſed that high title [x], though he governed Feruſalem 


] Our author, for the ſake of brevity, paſſes over the conteſts 
and jealouſies that ſubſiſted between the chief of the cruſade and the 
Grecian emperor. The character of the latter is differently painted by 
diffetent hiſtorians, The warm defenders of the cruſade repreſent him 
as a moſt perfidious prince, who, under the ſhew of friendſhip and zeal, 
aimed at nothing leſs than the deſtruction of GODFREY's army. Others 
conſider him as a wiſe prudent politician, who, by artifice and ftratagem, 
warded off the danger he had reaſon to apprehend from theſe formidable 
Jegions that paſſed through his dominions ; and part of which, particu- 
larly the army commanded by PETER the HERMIT, ravaged his moſt 
fruitful territories in the moſt barbarous manner, and pillaged and plun- 
dered even the ſuburbs of the capital of the empire. The truth of the 
matter is, that if ALEX1s cannot be vindicated from the charge of per- 
fidy, the holy warriors are on the other hand, chargeable with many 
acts of brutality and injuſtice. See MAIMBOURG, Hiſt ire des Croiſades, 
livre i. et ii. 

{> [ww] Before the arrival of GODFREY in Aja, the army, or rather 
rabble, commanded by PETER the Hermit in ſu-h a ridiculous manner as 
might be expected from a wrongheaded monk, was defeated and cut to 
pieces by the young SoLI MAN. 

lx] All the hiſtorians, who write concerning this holy war, ap- 
plaud the anſwer which GODFREY returned to the offer that was made 
him of a crown of gold, as a mark of his acceſſion to the throne of Je- 
alem; the anſwer was, that be could not bear the thoughts of wearing 
a cregun of geld in that. city, where the KING OF KINGS bad been crowned 
wwith thorns, This anſwer was ſublime in the eleventh century, 


with 
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with that valour, equity, and prudence, that have rendered c E N T. 
his name immortal. Having choſen a ſmall army to ſup- XI. 
port him in his new dignity, he permitted the reſt of the ® AKT 1. 
troops to return into Europe. He did not, however, enjoy 
long the fruits of a victory, in which his heroic valour 
had been ſo gloriouſly diſplayed, but died about a year 
after the conqueſt of Feruſalem, leaving his dominions to 
his brother BALDwiN, prince of Edeſſa, who aſſumed the 
title of king without the leaſt heſitation. 

VIII. If we examine the motives that engaged the Ro- The mo- 
man pontiffs, and particularly URBAN II, to kindle this tives which 
holy war, which in its progreſs and iſſue was ſo detrimen- * 1 
tal to almoſt all the countries of Europe, we ſhall probably Rom 284 
be perſuaded that its origin is to be derived from the cor- the princes 
rupt notions of religion, which prevailed in theſe barba- of Europe 
rous times. It was thought inconſiſtent with the duty and?” this holy 
character of Chriſtians, to ſuffer that land, that was blefled *** 
with the miniſtry, diſtinguiſhed by the miracles, and con- 
ſecrated by the blood of the Saviour of men, to remain 
under the dominion of his moſt inveterate enemies, It 
was alſo looked upon as a very important branch of true 
piety to viſit the holy places in Paleſtine; which pilgri- 
mages, however, were extremely dangerous, while the 
deſpotic Saracens were in poſſeſſion of that country. Nor 
is it to be denied, that theſe motives of a religious kind 
were accompanied and rendered more effectual by an anxi- 
ous apprehenſion of the growing power of the Turks, who 
had already ſubdued the greateit part of the Grecian em- 
pire, and might ſoon carry into Europe, and more parti- 
cularly into /taly, their victorious arms. 

There are, it muſt be confeſſed, ſeveral learned men. 
who have accounted otherwiſe for this pious, or rather 
fanatical, expedition. They imagine that the Roman 
pontiffs recommended this ſacred campaign with a view to 
augment their own authority, and to weaken the power 
of the Latin emperors and princes ; and that theſe princes 
countenanced and encouraged it in hopes of gettiag rid, 
by that means, of their more powerful and warlike vaſfals, 
and of becoming maſters of their lands and poſſeſſions [y. 


[]! The part of this hypotheſis that relates to the views of the 
Roman pontiffs, has been adopted as an undoubted truth, not only 
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c EN r. Theſe conjectures, however plauſible in appearance, are 


XI, 


PART I 


* 


ſtill no more than conjectures. The truth of the matter 


by many proteſtant hiſtorians, but alſo by ſeveral writers of the Roman 
communion. See BENE D. ACCOLTUS De bello Sacro in Infideles, lib. i. 
p. 16.— Bas NACE Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, tom. i, period v. 
p. 235,—VERTOT Hiſtoire des Cbevaliers de Malthe, tom. i. livre iii. 
p. 302. 308. livre iv. p. 428.— BAL LET Hiſtoire des demelez du Boni- 
face VIII, avec Philippe le Bel, p. 76.— Hiftoire du droit Ecclgſiaſtigue Francis, 
tom. i. 296. 299. To ſuch, however, as conſider matters attentively, 
this hypotheſis will appear deſtitute of any ſolid foundation. Certain it 
is, that the Roman pontiffs could never have either foreſeen, or ima- 
gined, that ſo many European princes, and ſuch prodigious multitudes 
of people, would take arms againſt the infidels, and march into Paleſ- 
tine; nor could they be affured beforehand, that this expedition would 
tend to the advancement of their opulence and anthority, For all the 
acceſſions of influence and wealth, which the Roman pontiffs, and the 
clergy in general derived from theſe holy wars, were of a much later 
date, than their firſt origin, and were acquired by degrees, rather by 
lucky hits, than by deep-laid ſchemes ;z and this alone is ſufficient to 
ſhew, that the biſhops of Rome, in forming the plan and exhorting to the 
proſecution of theſe wars, had no thoughts of extending thereby the 
limits of their authority, We may add to this confideration another of 
no leſs weight in the matter before us, and that is, the general opinion 
which prevailed at this time, both among the clergy and the people, that 
the conqueſt of Pal:ſfiize would be finiſhed in a ſhort time, in a ſingle 
campaign ; that the divine providence would interpoſe, in a miraculous 
manner, to accompliſh the ruin of the infidels; and that, aſter the 
taking of Jeruſalem, the greateſt part of the European princes would 
return home with their troops, which laſt circumitance was by no means 
favourable to the views which the pontiffs are ſuppoſed to have formed 
of increafing their opulence and extending their dominion, Of all the 
conjectures that have been entertained upon this ſubject, the moſt im- 
probable and groundleſs is that which ſuppoſes that URBAN II recom- 
mended, with ſuch ardour, this expedition into Palgfiire, with a view 
to weaken the power of the emperor Henry IV, with whom he had 
a violent diſpute concerning the inveſtiture of biſhops. They, who 
adopt this conjecture, muſt be little acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe 
times; or at leaſt they forget, that the firſt armies, that marched into 
Pale/iine againſt the infidels, were chiefly compoſed of Franks and Nor- 
mans, and that the Germans, who were the enemies of URBAN II, were, 
in the beginning, extremely averſe to this ſacred expedition, Many 
other conſiderations might be added here to illuſtrate this matter, which, 
for the ſake of brevity, I paſs in filence. 

That part of the hypotheſis, which relates to the kings and princes of 
Europe, and ſuppoſes that they countenanced the holy war, to get rid 
of their powerful vaſſals, is as groundleſs as the other, which we have 
been now refuting. It is, indeed, adopted by ſeveral eminent wri- 
ters, ſuch as VERTOT (Hzift. de Malthe, livre iii. p. 309.) BOULAIN- 
VILLIERS, and others, whe pretend to a ſuperior and uncommon 


3 ſeems 
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ſeems to be this; that the Roman pontiffs and the Euro- E N T. 
pean princes were engaged at firſt in theſe criſades by a XI. 
principle of ſuperſtition only; but when, in proceſs of AK x I. 
time, they learned by experience, that theſe holy wars 
contributed much to increaſe their opulence and to extend 
their authority, by ſacrificing their wealthy and powerful 
rivals, then new motives were preſented to encourage theſe 
ſacred expeditions into Paleſtine, and ambition and avarice 
ſeconded and enforced the dictates of fanaticiſm and ſuper- 
ſtition. 

IX. Without determining any thing concerning the ſts unhappy 


juſtice or injuſtice [z] of theſe holy wars, we may boldly conſequen- 


affirm, that they were highly prejudicial both to the cauſe cas, de 


* 1 x innumera- 
of religion, and to the civil intereſts of mankind, and that, bie evils that 


in Europe more eſpecially, they were fruitful of innume- attended it. 


inſight into the policy of theſe remote ages. The reaſons, however, 
which theſe great men employ to ſupport their opinion, may be all 
comprehended in this ſingle argument: vr. Many kings, eſpecially 
among the Franks, became more opulent and powerful by the num- 
ber of their vaſſals, who loſt their lives and fortunes in this holy war; 
«« therefore, theſe princes not only permitted, but warmly countenanced 
«© the profecution of this war from ſelfiſh and ambitious principles.“ 
The weakneſs of this concluſion muſt ſtrike every one at firſt ſight. We 
are wonderfully prone to attribute both to the Roman pontiffs, and the 
princes of this barbarous age much more ſagacity and cunning, than 
they really poſſeſſed ; and we deduoe from the events, the principles and 
views of the actors, which is a defective and uncertain manner of rea- 
ſoning. With reſpe&t to the Roman pontiffs, it appears moſt probable 
that their immenſe opulence and authority were acquired, rather by 
their improving dexterouſly the opportunities that were offered them, 
than by the ſchemes they formed for extending their dominion, or filling 
their coffers. 


[] I do not pretend to decide the queſtion concerning the lawfulneſs 
of the cruſades; a queſtion, which, when it is conſidered with attention 
and impartiality, will appear not only extremely difficult, but alſo 
highly doubtful, It is, however, proper to inform the reader, that in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the juſtice of this holy war was 
called in queſtion, and warmly diſputed among Chriſtians. The Wal- 
denſes and Albigenſes, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Cathari, 
or Puritans, confidered theſe expeditions into Paleſtine as abſolutely un- 
Iawful, The reaſons they alledged were collected and combated by 
FRANCIS MOONETA, a Dominican friar of the thirteenth century, in a 
book entitled Sima contra Catharos e: N alden ſes, lib. v. cap, iii. p. 531. 
which was publiſhed ſome years ago at Rome by Ricutst. But neither 
the objections of the Waldenſes, nor the apſwers ci MONET a, were at 


rable 
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e EN x. rable evils and calamities, whoſe effects are yet perceivable 


XI, 


in our times. The European nations were deprived of 


PARTI. the greateſt part of their inhabitants by theſe ill judged 


all remarkable for their weight and ſolidity, as will appear evidently 
from the following example: The former objected to the holy war the 
words of St, PAUL, i COR. x. 32. Give none offence, neither to the Jews, 
nor to the Gentiles, By the Genti/es, ſaid they, are to be underſtood the 
Saracens, And therefore the European Chriſtians are to abſtain from 
making war upon the Saracens, leſt they give offence to the Gentiles, 
We ſhall give MONETA's anſwer to this argument in his own words: 
We read, ſays he, GENES. xii. 7. that God ſaid unto Abraham, Unto thy 
feed will I give this land: Now wwe (Chriſtians who dwell in Europe) are the 
ſeed of Abraham, as the apofile affirms, GALAT. iii, 29. Therefore ye are 
heirs of the promiſe, and the holy land is given to us by the covenant as our laws- 
ful poſſeſſion. From all which it appears, that it is the duty of civil and tempo- 
ral rulers to uſe their moſt zealous efforts to put us in poſſeſſion of the promiſed land, 
wobile it is, at the ſame time, incumbent upon the church and its miniflers to exbort 
theſe rulers in the moſt urgent manner to the performance of their duty, A rare 
argument this truly! but let us hear him out: The church bas no deſign to 
injure or ſlaughter the Saracens, nor is ſuch the intention of the Chriſtian princes 
engaged in this war, Yet the blood of the infidels muſt of neceſſity be ſhed, if they 
make reſiſtance and oppoſe the victorious arms of the princes, The church of God 
therefore is entirely innocent and without reproach ix this matter, and gives no 
offence to the Gentiles, becauſe it does no more, in reality, than maintain its un- 
doubted right. Such is the ſubtile reaſoning of MONET a, on which it is 
not neceſſary to make any reflexions, 

Dr. MosSHEIM ſeems too modeſt, nay even timorous in his 
manner of expreſſing himſelf concerning the juſtice of this holy war, 
which was ſo abſurd in its principle, and ſo abominable in the odious 
circumſtances that attended it. His reſpe@, perhaps, for the Teutonic 
croſſes which abound in Germany, and are the marks of an order which 
derives its origin from theſe fanatical expeditions into Paleſtine, may have 
occaſioned that ambiguity and circumſpection in his expreſſions, through 
which, however, it is eaſy to perceive his diſapprobation of the cruſades.— 
The holy place profaned by the dominion of infidels, was the apparent 
pretext for this fanatical war. What holy place? 7eruſalem, ſay the 
knights errant of Pa/cſfine, But they forget that Jeruſalem was a city, 
which by the conduct of its inhabitants and the crucifixion of CHRIST, 
was become moſt odious in the eye of God; that it was viſibly loaded 
with a divine malediction, and was the miſerable theatre of the moſt 
tremendous judgments and calamities that ever were infligded upon any 
nation, Had the caſe been otherwiſe, we know of no right which 
Chriſtianity gives its profeſſors to ſeize upon the territories, and invade 
the poſſeſſions of unbelievers, Had the Jews attempted the conqueſt of 
Paleſtine, they would have ated conformably with their apparent rights; 
becauſe it was formerly their country, and conſiſtently alſo with their 
religious principles; becauſe they expected a Meſſiah who was to bind 
the kings of the Genti/es in chains, and to reduce the whole world under the 
Jewiſh yoke, | b : 

expeditions 5 


* 
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expeditions ; immenſe ſums of money were exported into c E N +, 


Ajia for the ſupport of the war; and numbers of the moſt 


powerful and opulent families became either extinct, or PART f. 


were involved in the deepeſt miſeries of poverty and want. 
It could not well be otherwiſe; ſince the heads of the 
molt illuſtrious houſes either mortgaged or fold their lands 
and poſſeſſions in order to pay the expences of their 
voyage [a]; while others impoſed ſuch intolerable bur- 
thens upon their vaſſals and tenants, as obliged them to 
abandon their houſes, and all their domeſtic concerns, and 
to enliſt themſelves, rather through wild deſpair than re- 
ligious zeal, under the ſacred banner of the croſs. Hence 
the face of Europe was totally changed, and all things 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. We paſs in ſilence the 
various enormities that were occaſioned by theſe cruſades, 
the murders, rapes, and robberies of the moſt infernal na- 
ture, that were every where committed with impunity by 
theſe holy ſoldiers of Gop and of CHRIST, as they were 
impiouſly called; nor ſhall we enter into a detail of the 
new privileges and rights, to which theſe wars gave riſe, 
and which were often attended with the greateſt incon- 
veniencies [h]. 


la] We find many memorable examples of this in the ancient re- 

cords, ROBERT, duke of Normandy, mortgaged his dutchy to his bro- 
ther WILLIAM, king of England, to defray the expences of his voyage to 
Paleſtine, See the Hiſtor, Major of MATTHEW PARIS, lib. i. p. 24— 
Obo, viſcount of Bourges, ſold his territory to the king of France. Callia 
Chriſtian. Benedictinorum, tom. ii. p. 45. See, for many more examples of 
this kind, CAR. DU FRESNE, Adnot, ad Foirwilli vitam Ludovici S. p. 52. 
BUULAINVILLIERS, Sur /* crigine et les dreits de la Nullefſe in MOLET'S 
Memoires de Literature et de Hiſtoire, tom. ix, part I. p. 65—J9, GEORGE 
CRAMER De jxribus et praroga'ivis Nevilitatis, tom. i. p. $1. 409. From 
the commencement therefore of theſe holy wars, a vaſt number of eſtates, 
belonging to the European nobility, were either mortgaged, or totally 
transferred, ſome to kings and princes, others to prieſts and monks, and 
not a few to perſons of a private condition, who, by poſſeſſing conſider- 
able ſums of ready money, were enabled to make advantageous pur- 
chaſes. 

[45] Such perſons as entered into theſe expeditions, and were difs 
tinguiſhed by the badge of the military croſs, acquired thereby certain re- 
_ markable rights, which were extremely prejudicial to the reſt of their 
fellow-citizens, Hence it happened that when any of theſe hoy ſol- 
diers contracted any civil obligations, or entered into conventions of 
fale, purchaſe, or any ſuch tranſaQtions, they were previouſly required 
to renounce all privileges and immunitie:, Which they bad obtained or might 
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CENT. X. Theſe holy wars were not leſs prejudicial to the 
XI. cauſe of religion, and the true intereſts of the Chriſtian 
PART I. church, than they were to the temporal concerns of men. 
J One of their firſt and moſt pernicious effects was the enor- 
ts unhap- * 3 h 
py effects, mous augmentation of the influence and authority of the 
conſidered Roman pontiffs: they alſo contributed, in various ways, 
with re- to enrich the churches and monaſteries with daily acceſ- 
3 ſions of wealth, and to open new ſources of opulence to 
kgion, all the ſacerdotal orders. For they, who aſſumed thc 
croſs, diſpoſed of their poſſeſſions as if they were at the 
point of death, and this on account of the imminent and 
innumerable dangers they were to be expoſed to in then 
paſſage to the holy land, and the oppoſition they were to 
encounter there upon their arrival [c]. They therefore, 


for the moſt part, made their wills before their departure, . 


and leſt aconſiderable part of their poſſeſſions to the prieſts 
and monks, in order to obtain by theſe pious legacies, the 
favour and protection of the Deity [4]. Many examples 
of theſe donations are to be found in ancient records. 
Such of the yy ſoldiers, as had been engaged in ſuits ot 
law with the prieſts or monks, renounced their pretenſions, 
and ſubmiſhvely gave up whatever it was that had been 
the ſubject of debate. And others, who had ſeized upon 
any of the poſſeſſions of the churches or convents, or had 
heard of any injury that had been committed againſt the 
clergy, by the remoteſt of their anceſtors, made the molt 
liberal reſtitution, both for their own uſurpations and 
thoſe of their forefathers, and made ampleſatis faction for 
the real or pretended injuries they had committed againſt 
the church by rich and coſtly donations [e]. 

Nor were theſe the only unhappy effects of theſe holy 
expeditions, conſidered with reſpect to their influence upon 


obtain in time to come by taking on the croſs. See LE BOEUF, Memiire; 
ſur ' Hiſtoire d' Auxerre, Append. tom. ii. p. 202. 

(> |] The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text, the note [V] of 
the original, as it is purely hiſtorical, and makes a very intereſting part 
of the narration, 

[4] Sce PLESSIS Hift de Meaux, tom. ii. p. 76. 79. 14T.—Galliz 
Coriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 138, 139. —LE Bokur, Memoires prur | Hiſtoire d 
Auxerre, tom. ii. Append. p. 31.—DuU FRESNE, Noe ad Viiam Ludovic 
San, p. 52. 

le]! DU FRESNE, I. c. p. 52, 

the 
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the ſtate of relivion, and the affairs of the Chriſtian church. c E N T. 


For while whole legions of biſhops and abbots girded the 


ſword to their thigh, and went as generals, volunteers, or? A K T J. 


chaplains into Paliſtine, the prieſts and monks, who had 
lived under their juriſdiction, and were more or leſs awed 
by their authority, threw off all reſtraint, lived the moſt 
lawleſs and profligate lives, and abandoned themſelves to 
all ſorts of licentiouſneſs, committing the molt flagitious 
and extravagant exceſſes without reluctance or remorte, 
The monſter Superſtition, which was already grown to an 
enormous ſize, received new acceflions of {trength and 
influence by this holy war, and exerciſed with more vehe- 
mence than ever its deſpotic dominion over the minds of 
the Latins. For the crowd of ſaints, and tutelary patrons, 
whoſe number was prodigious before this period, was now 
augmented by fictitious ſaints of Greek and Syrian 
origin [V], which had hitherto been unknown in 
Euro ae, and an incredible quantity of relics, the greateſt 
part of which were ridiculous in the higheſt degree, were 
imported iuto the European churches. The armics, that 
returned from Aſia after the taking of Jeruſalem, brought 
with them a vaſt number of theſe ſantly relics, w hich 
they bought at a high price from the cunning Greeks and 
Syrians, and which they conſidered as the nobleſt {þ ail 

that could crown their return from the holy land, Thck 
they committed to the cuſtody of the clergy in the 
churches and monaſteries, or ordered them to be moſt 
carcſully preſerved in their families from generation to ge- 
neration ig }. 


[] The Roman catholic hiſtorians acknowledge, that, during the 
time of the cruſades, many ſaints, unknown to the Latins b«efore that 
period, were imported into Europs from Greece and the eaſtern provinces, 
and were treated with the utmoſt reſpect and the moſt devour venera 
tion. Among theſe new patrons, there were ſome, whoſe exploits, and 
even their exiſtence, were called in queſtion, Such, among others, was 
St. CATHARINE, whom BaRONIUS and CASSANDER repreſent as 
having removed from Sy-ia into Europe, See BakONIUS, Ad Martyrol. 
Roman. p. 728.—-GtORGE CASSAaNDER, Schal. ad bymnes Eccleſiz, 
p. 278, 279. opp. Pariſ. 1616. Fel. It is, however, extremely doubriul, 
whether or no this CATHARINE, who is honoured as the patroneſs of 
learned men, ever exiſted, 

[g] The ſacred treaſures of muſty relics, which the French, Germans, 
Britons, and other European nations, preſerved formerly with fo much 
care, and ſhew even in our times with fuch piovs oſtentation, are cer- 
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SH AF. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events, that happened to the 
Church during this centiry. 


FEN T. THE greateſt oppoſtion the Chriſtians met with, in 

XI. this century, was from the Saracens and Turks. 
PAKkTT. Po the latter the Chriſtians and Saracens were equally 
The ſuffer. Odious, and felt equally the fatal conſequences of their 
ings of the increaſing dominion. The Saracens, notwithſtanding 
church un- their bloody contefts with the Turks, which gave them 


der the do- conſtant occupation, and the vigorous, though ineffectual, 


efforts they were continually making to ſet limits to the 
ulurpations . . . . 
of the Sara power of that fierce nation, which was daily extending the 


cens and bounds of its empire, perſiſted till in their cruelty towards 
Turks, 


tainly not more ancient than theſe holy wars, but were then purchaſed 
at a high rate from the Greeks and Syrians, Theſe cunning traders in 
ſuperſtition, whoſe avarice and fraud were exceſſive, impoſed upon the 
credulity of the ſimple and ignorant Latins, and often ſold them fictitious 
relics, RICHARD, king of Exgland, bought, in the year 1191, from 
the famous SALADIN, all the relics that were to be found in Jeruſalem, 
as appears from the teſtimony of MATTHEW DE PARIS, Hift. Major. 
p. 138. who tells us alſo, p. 666. of the ſame work, that the Dominicans 
brought from Paleſtine a white ſtone, in which Jeſus Chriſt had left the 
print of his feet. The Genoeſe pretend to have received from BaLD- 
WIN, ſecond king of Feruſalem, the very diſh in which the paſchal 
!2mb was ferved up to Chriſt and his diſciples at the laſt ſupper 3 though 
this famous diſh excites the laughter of even father LABAT, in his Yey- 
ages en Eſpagne et en Italie, tom. ii. p. 63. For an account of the prodi- 
£:0vs quantity of relics, which St. Lovts brought from Paleſtine into 
France, we refer the reader to the life of that prince compoſed by Jo1N- 
ViLLE, aud publiſhed by DU FRESNE ;; as alſo to PLESsSIS, Hiſtoire de 1” 
Egliſe de Meaux, tom. i. p. 120. and LANCELOT, Aſemoires Pour la wie de 
s Abbe de St. Cyran, tom. ii. p. 175. CUuUR1sT's handkerchief, which 
is worſhipped: at Bcr:2angon, was brought there from the holy land. 
See JO. Jac, CHIFLET, Viſentio, part II. p. 108. and De Linteis Chriſti 
S ꝙꝓulebralibus, c. ix. p. o Many other examples of this miſerable ſu 
perſtition may be ſeen in ANTON, MATTHZE1 Analefa weteris awi, 
tom. ii, p 677-—J0. MABILLON, Annal. Bencd. tom, vi. p 52. and 
principally CHIFLET's Crifis Hifterica de Linteis Chriſti Sepulabralibus, c. ix, 
x. p. 50. and allo 59. where we find the following paſſage: Sciendum oft, 
wigenti immani et barbara Turcarum per ſecutione et imminente Chriſliane religionis 
in oriente naufragio, educta e Sacrariis et per Chriſtiancs quis medo recondita 
Ecelgſiæ pignora , , Hiſce plane diuinis opibus illecti pre aliis, Sacra Ati laua 
giza ui, quo pretis, à det inentibus hac illac extorſerunt, 


their 


Cray. IL Calamitous Ewvenis, 


24.5 


their Chriſtian ſubjects, whom they robbed, plundered, CE N T. 


maimed, or murdered in the moſt barbarous manner, and 


loaded with all forts of injuries and calamitics. Ther AT. 


Turks, on the other hand, not only reduced the Saracen 
dominion to very narrow bounds, but alſo ſeized upon 
the richeſt provinces of the Grecian empire, thoſe fertile 
countries that lay upon the coaſts of the Euxine fea, and 
ſubjected them to their yoke, while they impoveriſhed 
and exhauſted the reſt by perpetual incurſions, and by the 
molt ſevere and unmerciful exactions. The Greeks were 
not able to oppoſe this impetuous torrent of proſperous 
ambition. Their force was weakened by inteſtine diſ- 
cords, and their treaſures were exhauſted to ſuch a degree 
as rendered them incapable of railing new troops, or of 
paying the armies they had already in their ſervice. 


XI. 


II. The Saracens in $p4in oppoſed the progreſs of the And in the 
goſpel in a ditterent, yet ſtill more pernicious, way. They weſtern 
uſed all ſorts of methods to allure the Chriſtians into the provinces. 


profeſſion of mahometaniſm ; alliances of marriage, ad- 
vantageous contracts, flattering rewards, were employed to 
ſeduce them with too much ſucceſs; for great numbers 
fell into theſe fatal ſnares, and apoſtatized from the truth 
[J. And theſe allurements would have, undoubtedly, 
ſtill continued to ſeduce multitudes of Chriſtians from the 
boſom of the church, had not the face of affairs been 
changed in Spain by the victorious arms of the kings of 
Arragim and Caſtile, and more eſpecially Ferbixand I; 
for theſe princes, whoſe zeal for Chriſtianity was equal to 
their military courage, defeated the Saracens in ſeveral 
battles, and deprived them of a great part of their territo- 
ries and poſſeſſions [7]. | 

The number of thoſe among the Danes, Hungarians, 
and other European nations, who retained their prejudices 
in tavour of the idolatrous religion of their anceſtors, was, 
25 yet very conſiderable; and they perſecuted, with the 
utmoſt cruelty, the neighbouring nations, and alſo ſuch 


[] Jo. HaxR. HoTTINGERI Fi. Ecclęſiaſt. Src. xi. & ii. p. 452. 
MICHAEL GEDDES's Hiſtery of the Expulſion of the Mos iſcues out of Spain, 
which is to be found in the Miſceilaneous Trafs of that Auth; tom. i. 
p. 104. 

[i] For an account of theſe wars between the firſt Chriſtian kings of 
Spain and the Mahometans or Moors, fee the Spaniſh hiſtories of Jo. 
MABIANA and Jo. FERRERA, 
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c E N T.of their fellow-citizens as had embraced the goſpel. To 


p + 8 
PART I. 


— 


put a ſtop to this barbarous perſecution, Chrittian princes 
exerted their zeal in a terrible manner, proclaiming capital 
puniſhment againſt all who perſiſted in the worſhip of the 
Pagan deities. This dreadful ſeverity contributed much 
more towards the extirpation of paganiſm, than the ex- 
hortations and inſtructions of ignorant miſkonaries, who 
were unacquainted with the true nature of the goſpel, and 
diſhonoured its pure and holy doctrines by their licentious 
lives, and their ſuperſtitious practices. 

The Pruſſians, Lithuanians, Sclavonians, Obotriti, and 
ſeveral other nations, who dwelt in the lower parts of Ger- 
many, and lay ſtill groveling in the darkneſs of paganiſm, 
continued to vex the Chriſtians, who lived in their neigh- 
bourhood, by perpetual aCts of hoſtility and violcace, by 
frequent incurſions into their territories, and by putting 
numbers of them to death in the moſt inhuman man— 
ner [4]. 


[4] HeLMOLD! . Slavorum, lib. i. cap. Xvi, p. Fa. AAA. 
Bremenſ, Hiſtor. lib. ii cap. xx vii. | 32 


PART: 
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The INTERNAL HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


r. 
Concerning the ſlate of letters and philsſophy during this 


century. 


I. T HE declining condition of the Grecian empire was c E Nr. 


fatal to the progreſs of letters and philoſophy. Its 
glory and power diminiſhed from day to day under the in- 


PAR x II. 


ſults and uſurpations of the Turks and Saracens ; and . 
; 5 The ſtate of 
while the empire ſuffered by theſe attacks from without, jearning a- 


it was conſumed gradually 


y the internal peſtilence of mong the 


civil diſcord, by frequent ſeditions and conſpiracies, and Greets. 


by thoſe violent revolutions which ſhook from time to 
time the imperial throne, and were attended with the ſud- 
den fall and elevation of thoſe that held the reins of govern- 
ment [a]. So many foreign invaſions, ſo many internal 
troubles, ſo many emperors dethroned, deprived the politi- 
cal body of its ſtrength and conſiſtence, broke in upon the 
public order, rendered all things precarious, and, dejecting 
the ſpirits of the nation, damped the fire of genius, and 
diſcouraged the efforts of literary ambition. There were, 
however, ſome emperors, ſuch as ALEXiUs COMNENUS, 
who ſcemed to cheriſh and encourage the drooping ſciences, 
and whoſe zeal was ſeconded by ſeveral prelates who were 
willing to lend a ſupporting hand to the cauſe of letters. 
'The controverſies alſo that ſubſiſted between the Greeks 
and Latins, obliged the former, amidſt all their diſad— 
vantages, to a certain degree of application to ſtudy, and 
prevented them from abandoniag entirely the culture of 
the ſciences. And hence it is, that we find among the 
Greeks of this century ſome writers, at Icaſt, who have 
deſerved well of the republic of letters. 


la] The ſentence which begins with the words ſo many foreign, 
and ends with the words literary ambition, is added by the tranſlator to 
render the connexion with what follows more evident, 


R 4 | II, We 
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c ENT. II. Wepaſs in ſilence the poets, rhetoricians, and phi- 
xi. lologiſts of this century, who were neither highly eminent, 
PAR H. nor abſolutely contemptible. Among the writers of 
eee hiſtory, LEO the grammarian, JOHN SCYLIZES, CEDRB“UI 
e princi- - . | 

pal Greek NUS, and a few others deſerve to be mentioned with a cer- 
writers, tain degree of approbation ; notwithſtanding the partiality 
with which they are chargeable, and the zeal they diſcover 
for many of the fabulous records of their nation. But 
the greateſt ornament of the republic of letters at this time, 
was MIcHAEL PSELLUs, a man illuftrious in every re- 
ſpect, and deeply verſed in all the various kinds of eru- 
dition that were known in this age. This great man 
recommended warmly to his countrymen the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and particularly the ſyſtem of ARISTOTLE, 
which he embelliſhed and illuſtrated in ſeveral learned 
and ingenious productions 5. If we turn our eyes to- 
wards the Arabians, we ſhall find that they till retaincd a 
high degree of zeal for the culture of the ſciences; as ap- 
pears evidently from the number of phyſicians, mathema- 
ticians, and aſtronomers, who flouriſhed among them in 

this century [c]. 
The ſtate of III. The arts and ſciences ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, 
letters in to revive in the weſt, among the clergy, at leaſt, and the 
the weſt. monaſtic orders; they were not indeed cultivated by any 
other ſet of men, and the nobility, if we except ſuch of 
them as were deſigned to fill certain ecclefiaftical dignities, 
or had voluntarily devoted themſelves to a religious ſoli- 
tude, treated all forts of learning and erudition with in- 
difference and contempt. The ſchools of learning flouriſh- 
ed in ſeveral parts of /taly about the year 1050; and of 
the Italian doctors, who acquired a name by their writ- 
ings or their academical leſſons, ſeveral removed afterwards 
into France, and particularly into Normandy, where they 
inſtructed the youth, who had conſecrated themſelves to 
the ſervice of the church [4]. The French alſo, though 
they acknowledge their obligations to the learned Italians 
who ſettled in their provinces, yet give us, at the ſame 


—— 


[5] LEO ALLATIUS, Diatriba de Pſellis, p. 14. edit. Fabricii, 

[c] ELMACINI Hiftoria Saracen. p. 281.—Jo. HENR. HOTTINGERI 
Hiſtor, Eccleſ. Sœc. Xi. p. 449+ 

[4] See MURATORI Antiquitates Ital, medii evi, tom. iii. p. $71, 
GlANNONE, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. ii. p. 148. 
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time, a conſiderable liſt of their own countrymen, who, c E N T. 


without any foreign ſuccours, cultivated the fciences, and 
contributed not a little to the advancement of letters in 
this century ; they mention alſo ſeveral ſchools erected 
in difterent parts of that Kingdom, which were in the 
higheſt reputation, both on account of the fame of their 
maſters, and the multitude of diſciples that reſorted to 
them [e]. And, indeed, it is certain beyond all contra- 
diction, that the liberal arts and ſciences were cultivated 
in France, which abounded with learned men, while the 
greateſt part of Italy lay as yet covered with a thick cloud 
of ignorance and darkneſs. For RoBezr, king of France, 
fon and ſucceſſor of HH Cartr, diſciple of the famous 
GERBERT, afterwards SYLVESTER II, and the great pro- 
tector of the ſciences, and friend of the learned, reigne 

ſo early as the year 1031 [/, and exerted upon all oc- 
caſions the molt ardent zeal for the reſtoration of letters; 
nor were his generous efforts without ſuccels [g]. The 
provinces of Sly, Apulia, Calabria, and other fouthern 
parts of Italy, were indebted, for the introduction of the 
ſciences among them, to the Normans, who became their 
maſters, and who brought with them from France the 
knowledge of letters to a people that fat benighted in the 
darkeſt ignorance. To the Normans alſo was due the re- 
ſtoration of letters in England. WILLIAM the Con- 
queror, a prince of uncommon ſagacity and genius, and the 
great Mæcenas of his time, upon his acceſſion to the 
throne of England in the year 1066, engaged, by the moſt 
alluring ſolicitations, a conſiderable number of learned 
men from Normandy, and other countries, to ſettle in his 
new dominions, and exerted his moſt zealous cndcavours 
to diſpel that ſavage ignorance, that is always a fource of 
innumerable evils |]. The reception of Chriſtianity had 


[e] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. at the Introduction. — D. 
Bou. Ax, Hift. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 355-— LE BotuFr, Diff ſur 
1* Etat des Sciences en France depuis la mort du Rei Robert, which is publiſhed 
among his D:ſfertations fur I | Hiſtoire Eccigſiaſtique et Ciwile de Pariſ. tom. ii. 
part 1. 

[/] ROBERT died in the year 1031, after a reign of thirty-five 
years. | 

g DANIEL, Hiſtoire de la France, tom. iii. p. 58.-DU BOULAY, 
Hiſt. Academ. Pari tom. i, p. 636. et Palſim. 

L] See Hi. Litter, de /a FR" tom. viii. p. 171.— be Engliſh, 
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EN T. poliſhed and civilized, in an extraordinary manner, the 
XI. rugged minds of the valiant Normans ; for thoſe fierce 
PARTI, warriors, who, under the darkneſs of paganiſm, had mani- 
feſted the utmeſt averſion to all branches of knowledge 
and every kind of inſtruction, diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
after their converſion, by their ardent application to the 
ſtudy of religion and the purſuit of learning. 
Schools o- IV. This vehement defire of knowledge, that increaſed 
pened in ſe- from day to day, and became, at length, the predominant 
veral places f 
paſſion of the politeſt European nations, produced many 
happy effects. To it, more particularly, we muſt attri- 
bute the conſiderable number of public ſchools that were 
opened in various places, and the choice of more able and 
eminent maſters, than thoſe who had formerly preſided 
in the ſeminaries of learning. Towards the concluſion 
of the preceding age, there were no ſchools in Europe but 
thoſe which belonged to monaſteries, or epiſcopal reſidences, 
nor were there any other maſters, except the Benedictine 
monks, to inſtruct the youth in the principles of ſacred 
and profane erudition. But, not long after the commence- 
ment of this century, the face of things was totally chang- 
ed, and that in a manner the moſt advantageous to the 
cauſe of letters. In many cities of France and [taiy, learn- 
ed men, both among the clergy and laity, undertook the 
weighty and important charge of inſtructing the youth, 
and ſucceeded much better in this worthy undertaking 
than the monks had done, not only by comprehending in 
their courſe of inſtruction more branches of knowledge 
than the monaſtic doors were acquainted with, but 
alſo by teaching in a better method, and with more per- 
ſpicuity and ſucceſs, many of the fame branches of ſcience. 
vrhich the others had taught before them. "The moſt 
eminent of theſe new maſters were ſuch as had either 
travelied into Spain with a view to ſtudy in the ſchools of 
the Saracens (which was extremely cuſtomary in this age 
among thole that were ambitious of a diſtinguiſhed repu- 
tation for wiſdom and knowledge) or had improved their 
ſtock of erudition and philoſophy by a diligent and atten- 


days MATTHEW PARIS, ver? ſo literate and igrerant before the time of. 
WILLIAM the Congueror, that a man, zvbo underſtocd the principles of grammar, 
was ume erſal y lecked upon as à prodigy of learning. 
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tive peruſal of the writings of the Arabians, of which ac E Nx. 


great number were tranſlated into Latin. For with theſe 


XI. 


foreign ſuccours, they were enabled to teach philoſophy, PA T I. 


mathematics, phyſic, aftronomy, and the other ſciences 
that are connected with them, in a much more learned 
and ſolid manner, than the monks, or ſuch as had re- 
ceived their education from them alone. The ſchool of 
Salernum, in the kingdom of Naples, was renowned above 
all others for the ſtudy of phyſic in this century, and vaſt 
numbers crowded thither from all the provinces of Europe 
to receive inſtruction in the art of healing: but the me- 
dical precepts, which rendered the doctors of Salernum fo 
famous, were all derived from the writings of the Arabians, 
or from the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain and Africa 
[i]. It was alſo from the ſchools and writings of the 
Arabian ſages, that the abſurd and puerile tricks ; of divi- 
nation, and the cuſtom of foretelling future events from 
the poſition of the ſtars, the features of the face, and the 
lines of the hand, derived their origin. "Theſe ridiculous 
practices, proceeding from ſo reſpectable a ſource, and more- 
over adapted to ſatisfy the idle curioſity of impatient 
mortals, were carried on in all the European nations ; and 
in proceſs of time the pretended ſciences of aſtrology 
and divination acquired the higheſt reputation and au- 
thority, 


V. The ſeven liberal arts, as they were now tiled, were The ſcien- 
taught in the greateſt part of the ſchools, that were 8 ces that 


in this century for the education of youth. The firſt ee 


ſtage of theſe ſciences was grammar, Which was followed gchools. 


ſucceſſively by rhetoric, and logic. When the diſciple, 
having learned theſe three branches, which were generally 
known by the name of trivium, extended his ambition 


farther, and was deſirous of new improvement in the 


ſciences, he was conducted ſlowly through the guadrivium 
[+] to the very ſummit of literary fame. But this method 


[i] MURATORL Anti Teal, tom iii, p. 935-—GIANNONE, Hist. 
de Naples, tom. ii. p. 151.—FREIND'S Hiſtery of Phyfic. —It is well 
known, that the famous precepts of the ſchool of Salernam, for the pre- 
ſervation of health, were compoſed in this century, at the requeſt of the 
king of England. 

CFP [+] The triviam was a term invented in the times of barba- 
riſm to expreſs the three ſciences that were firſt learned in the ſchools, 
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E N T. of teaching, which had been received in all the weſtern 


XI. 


ſchools, was conſiderably changed towards the latter end 


PARTI. of this century. For as the ſcience of [gic, under which 


metaphyſics were in part comprehended, received new de- 
orees of perfection from the deep meditations and the aſſi- 
duous induſtry of certain acute thinkers, and was taught 
with more detail and ſubtilty than in former times, the 
greateſt part of the ſtudious youth became. ſo enamoured 
of this branch of philoſophy, as to abandon grammar, 
rhetoric, and all the other liberal arts, that they might 
conſecrate their whole time to the diſcuſſion of logical 
queſtions and the purſuit of metaphyſical ſpeculations. 
Nor was this ſurpriſing, when we confider, that, according 
to the opinion which now prevailed in the republic of let- 
ters, a man who was well verſcd in dialectics, i. e. in lo- 


gical and metaphyſical knowledge, was reputed ſufficiently 


learned, and was ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of no other 
branches of erudition [/], Hence that contempt of lan- 
guages and cloquence, of the more elegant ſciences, and 


wiz, Grammar, rhetoric, and logic; and the ſchools, in which theſe ſci- 
ences alone were taught, were called triviales, The guadrivium compre - 
hended the four mathematical ſciences, wiz, Aritbmetic, muſic, geometry, 
and aftronony. | | 

[7] See BOULAY, Hiſt. Acad, Pariſ. tom, i. p. 408, 409. 511, 512. 
— This is too likely to become the prevailing taſte even in our times: 
but it is an ancient taſte, as we may eaſily perceive by caſting an eye 
upon the literary hiſtory of the eleventh century. And to confirm ſtill 
farther the truth of that vulgar ſaying, that there is nothing new under 
the ſun, we ſhall quote the following paſſage from the Metalogicum of 
Jou of Saliſbury, a writer of no mean abilities, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 741. 
edit. Lugdun. Bat. 1639. Poctæ, Hiſtoriographi, habebantur infames, ct 
ſi quis incumbebat laboribus antiquorum, notabatur ut nin modo aſells Arcadiæ 
cardior, ſed obtufior plumbo wel lapide, omnibus erat in riſum.—Suis enim, aut 
magiſtri ſui, gquiſquis incumbebat inwentis, — Fieban ergo ſummi repente fhiloſophi 2 
nam qui illiteratus acceſſerat, fere nan morabatur in ſcbolis ulterius quam eo cur- 
riculo temporis, quo avium pulli plumeſcunt,—Sed guid docebant nwvi doctores 
et qui plus ſommorum, quam vigiliarum in ſcrutinio pbiloſepbiæ conſumſerant ? 
Ecce nova fiebant omnia: innovabatur grammatica, immutabatur dialefica, 
conten nebatur rhetorica, et novas totius quadrivii wias, evacuatis priorum re- 
gulis, de ipſius philoſophia adytis proferebant. So/am convenientiam, foe 
rationem /oguebantur, argumentum ſonabat in ore omnium—=ac ineptum nimis aut 
rude et a philoſo; ho alienum, impeſſibile credebatur convenienter et ad rationis 
normam quicguam dicere aut facere, niſi convenientis et rationis mentio expreſſive: 
2 Many more paſſages of this nature are to be found in this 
autnor, | 


the 
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the finer arts, which ſpread its baneful influence through e x N T. 
the Latin provinces ; and hence that barbariſm and pedan- XI. 
tic ſophiſtry that diſhonoured, in ſucceeding ages, the re- A n. 
public of letters, and corrupted, in a moſt hideous manner, 
the noble ſimplicity of true theology, and the pureſt ſyſten.s 
of philoſophical wiſdom. 

VI. The philoſophy of the Latins, in this century, was pialegic or 


abſolutely confined within the circle of dialectics; while togicinhigh 


the other philoſophical ſciences were ſcarcely known by repute. 
name [m]. This dialefic, indeed, was miſerably dry and 
barren, as long as it was drawn from no other ſource than 
the zen categories falſely attributed to St. AUGUSTIN, or 
from the explications of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy com- 
poſed by PoRPHYRY and AVERROES. Theſe, however, 
were the only guides which the ſchools had to follow in 
the beginning of this century; nor had the public teachers 
either genius or courage enough, to enlarge the ſyſtem, 
or to improve upon the principles of theſe dictators in 
philoſophy, whole authority was treated as infallible, and 
their productions, for a long time, regarded as perfect, to 
the great detriment of true fcience. But about the year 
1050, the face of philoſophy began to change, and the 
ſcience of logic aſſumed a new aſpect. This revolution 
began in France, where ſeveral of the books of ARISE 
had been brought from the ſchools of the Saracens in 
Spain, and it was effected by a fet of men highly renown- 
ed for their abilities and genius, ſuch as BERENGER, 
RosSCELLINUS, HILDEBERT, and after them by G1LBERT 


In] We. ſhall, indeed, find many, in the records of this century, ho- 
noured with the title of Philoſophers. Thus we hear of MANEGOLBU 5 
the Philoſopher, ADALARDUS the Philoſopher, c. But we muſt not 
attribute to the term philoſopher, when applied to theſe grammarians, 
the ſenſe which it bore among the ancient Creeks and Latins, and which 
it ſtill bears in our times. In the ſtile of, what we call, the middle age, 
every man of learning, of whatever kind his erudition might be, was 
called a phileſapber, and this title was alſo given to the interpreters of 
ſcripture, though that ſet of men were, generally ſpeaking, deſtitute cf 
true philoſophy, See the Chronicon Salernicanum in MURATORI Scripts. 
rerum Italicar, tom. ii. part II. cap. cxxiv. p. 265. where we are told. 
that in the tenth century, in which the ſciences were almoſt totally ex- 
tinguiſhed in Italy, there vere thirty - tevo philcjophers at Benevent. We learn, 
however, by what follows, that theſe philoſophers were partly gram - 
marians and partly perſons who were more or leſs verſed in certain 
liberal arts. 
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© E x T. PE TIA Por, the famous ABELARD, and others. Theſe 


eminent logicians, though they followed the Stagirite as 


PANT II. their guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty to illuſtrate and 


model anew his philoſophy, and to extend it far beyond 
its ancient limits, 

VII. The philoſophers of this age, who were moſt fa- 
mous for their zealous and ſucceſsful endeavours to im- 
prove the ſcience of logic and accommodate it to general! 
uſe, were LANFRANC, an Italian by birth, who was abbot 
of St. STEPHENS at Caen in Normandy, and was called 
from thence, by WILLIAM the Conqueror, to the ſee of 
Canterbury, ANSELM his ſucceſſor, and ODo, whoſe laſt 
promotion was the biſhopric of Cambray. LANFRAXC 
was ſo deeply verſed in this ſcience, that he was commonly 
called the DialeFician; and he employed with great 
dexterity the ſubtilties of logic in the controverſy which 
was Carried on between him and the learned BERENGER;, 
againſt whom he maintained the real preſenceof CHRIST's 
body and blood in the holy ſacrament. ANSELM, in a 
very learned dialogue De Grammatico, throws much light 
upon the darkneſs and perplexity in which the ſcience of 
logic had lain ſo long involved; and among other things, 
inveſtigates, with no ſmall ſagacity, the nature of /ub/lance, 
and mode or guality, in order to convey juſter notions of 
theſe metaphyſical entities than had been hitherto enter- 
tained (a]. This great prelate, who ſhone with a diſtin- 
gutthed juſtre in ſeveral branches of literature both ſacred 
and profane, was the firſt of the Latin doctors who diſpell- 
ed the clouds of ignorance and obſcurity that hung over 
the important ſciences of metaphyſic and natural iheclagy, as 
appears from two books of his compoſition, wherein the 
rruths concerning the deity, which are deducible from the 
mere light of nature, and enumerated and explained with 
2 degree of ſagacity which could not well be expected 
from a writer of this century. He was the inventor of 
that famous argument, vulgarly and erroneouſly attributed 
to DESCARTES, which deqonſtrates the exiſtence of God 
from the idea of an infinitely perfect Being naturally im- 
planted in the mind of man, and which is to be found, 


[=] This dialogue is to be found in the works of ANSELM, publiſhed 
Þy father GERBERON, tom. i, p. 143. 


without 
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without exception, in the breaſt of every mortal. 
folidity of this argument was, indeed, called in queſtion, 


almoſt as ſoon as it was propoſed, by GauniLo, a French Pa*T I. 


monk, whole objections were anſwered by ANSELM, in 2 
treatiſe profeſſedly written for that purpoſe ſo]. Opo, the 
third reſtorer of logic whom we mentioned above, taught 
that ſcience with the greateſt applauſe, and illuſtrated it 
in three learned productions, which have not ſurvived the 
ruins of time [p]. 

VIII. The reſtoration of logic was immediately follow- 
ed by a vehement diſpute between its reſtorers and patrons, 
concerning the oje? of that ſcience ; ſuch was the term 
employed by the contending parties. This controverſy, 
which was long agitated in the ſchools, was in its nature 
extremely trivial and unimportant; but, conlidered in its 
conſequences, it became a very ferious and weighty 
affair; ſince the diſputants on both fides made uſe of their 
reſpective opinions in explaining the doctrines of religion, 
and reciprocally loaded each other with the molt odious 
invectives and the moſt opprobrious accuſations. In one 


[o] GAUNILO's Freatiſe is to be found in the works of ANSELM, 
with the anſwer of that learned prelate. gF As ANSELM makes ſuch a 
ſhining figure in the literary hiſtory of England, it will not be improper 
to add here a more ample account of his character and writings than that 
which is given by Dr. MOSHEitm. His life and manners were without 
reproach, though his ſpiritual ambition expoſed him juſtly to centure. 
His works ate divided into three parts, The firſt contains his dogma - 
tical tracts, and begins with a diſcourſe concerning the Exiſtence of Cad, 
the Divine Attributes, and the Trinity, This diſcourſe is called Monoogia, 
becauſe it is drawn up in the form of a ſoliloguy. In this firſt part of 
the works of ANSELM, there are many curious reſearches upon ſubjects 


of a very difficult and myſterious nature, ſuch as the Fall of Saran, the 


Reaſon why God created Man, the doctrine of Original Sin, and the Manner of 
its Communication to ADAM's Poſterity, the Liberty of the Will, and the Confiſe 
tency of Freedom ⁊vith the Divine Preſcience. The ſecond and third parts of 
the writings of this eminent prelate contain his practical and devotional 
performances, ſuch as Homilies, Poems, Prayers, &c, and his Letters, which 
are divided into four books, 

[D] The tiles of theſe three treatiſes, are as follows: De Sophia, De 
Com lexionibus, De Re et Ente. The learned HERIMAN, in his Narratio 
Haurationis Abbatiæ Sti. Martini Tornacenſis, wiiich is publiſhed in Dac HE- 
RLIUS'S Spicilægium Scriptor. Veter. tom. ii. p. 889. ſpeaks of Obo in the 
following honourable manner: Cum Odo ſeptem liberalium artium eſ et peritus, 


præcipue tamen in dial ctica eminebat, et pro ipſa maxime clericorum frequentia cum 
expotebat, 


point 
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or dialectic had for its eſſential object the conſideration of 


PART II. Ani verſals in their various relations and points of compari- 


ſon, = particular and individual things, being liable 
to change, could not be the objects of a ſure and immu- 
table ſcience. But the great queſtion was, whether theſe 
univerſals,which came within the ſphere of logical inquiries, 
belonged to the claſs of real /ings, or to that of mere 
denominations © One ſet of theſe ſubtile diſputants main— 
tained that univerſals were undoubted realities, and ſupport- 
ed their hypotheſis by the authority of PLATo, Bokrius, 
and other ancient ſages; the other affirmed, that they 
were mere words and outward denominations, and plead- 
ed in behalf of their cauſe the reſpectable ſuffrages of 
ARISTOTLE and PoRPHYRY. The former were called 
Realiſts on account of their doctrine, and the latter No- 
minaliſts for the ſame reaſon. Each of the contending 
parties were, in proceſs of time, ſubdivided into various 
ſes, on account of the different ways in which many ex- 
plained the doctrine that was the badge and characteriſt:c 
of their ſect [q]. This controverſy made a prodigious 
noiſe in all the ſchools throughout Europe during many 
ſucceeding ages, and produced often unhappy contentions 
and animoſities between philoſophers and divines. Some 
are of opinion, that it derived its origin from the diſputes, 
that were carried on between BERENGER, and his adver- 


[z] The learned BRUCKER, in his Hifforia Critica Philsſophie, tom. iii. 
p. 904. gives an ample account of the ſect of the Nominaliſts, and enlarges 
a good deal upon the nature and circumſtances of this logical conteſt ; 
he alſo mentions the various writers, who have made this ſect and its 
doctrine the object of their reſearches, Among theſe writers, the prin- 
cipal was JOHN SALABERT, preſbyter in the dioceſe of Agen, who pub- 
liſhed at Paris, in the year 1651, in 3vo, a treatiſe entitled, Philaſcpbia 
Nominalium Nindicata. This book, which is extremely rare, has been ſeen 
by none of the authors who have written profeſſedly concerning the ſet 
of the Nominaliſts. A copy of ir, taken from the manuſcript in the 
French king's library, was communicated to me, from which it appears, 
that SALABERT, who was certainly a very acute and ingenious logician, 
employed his labour rather in defending the doctrine of the Nominaliſts 
than in giving an accurate account of their ſet. There are, however, 
ſeveral things to be found in his book, which are far from being gene- 
rally known, even among the learned, 


faries, 
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faries, concerning the euchariſt r]; a notion which, c ENT. 


though it be advanced without authority, is yet, by no 


means, deſtitute of probability, ſince the hypotheſis of PAN I II. 


the Nominaliſts might be very ſucceſsfully employed in 
defending the doctrine of BERENGER, concerning the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 

IX. The ſe& of the Nominaliſts had for their chief a 
certain perſon called JOHN, who, on account of his logical 
ſubtilty, was ſurnamed the Sophiſt, which is the only cir- 
cumſtance we know of his hiſtory ſs]. His principal diſ- 
ciples were RoBERT of Paris, Katie of Compiegne, 
and ARNOUL of Laon, who propagated his doctrine with 
induſtry and ſucceſs, to whom we may add, with ſome pro- 
bability, RaimBEeRT, the maſter of a famous ſchool at 
Lifle in Flanders, who is ſaid, according to the quibblin 
humour of the times, to have read NOMINAL logic to his diſ 
ciples, while Ono, whom we have already had occaſion to 
mention, in/trufed his ſcholars in REALITY [t]. The-moſt 
renowned of all the n9mnal philoſophers of this age was 
RosCELIN; and hence it is that many have conſidered him 
as the chief and founder of that 4 and that he is {till 
conſidered as ſuch by ſeveral learned men. | 


lr] DU BouLayY, Hor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 443,—GERH., 
DU Bois, Hiftor. Eccleſiaſ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 770. 

[s] This account we have from the unknown author of the Frag- 
mentum Hiſtoriæ Francicæ à Roberto rege ad mortem Philippi I, which is pub- 
liſhed in DU CHESNE'S Scriptores Hiſtoriæ Francicæ, tom. iv p. go. whoſe 
words are as follows: In Dialectica hi potentes extiterunt Sepbiſæ, Johannes, 
gui artem Sopbiſlicam wocalem efſe diſſeruit, &c.—-DU BOULAY (Hijftor. 
Academ. Pariſ. tom- i. p. 443. et 612.) conjectures that this JOHN the 
Sophiſt was the ſame perſon with JOHN of Chartres, ſurnamed the Deaf, 
who was firſt phyſician to HENRY I, king of France, and had acquired 
a high degree of renown by his genius and erudition. The ſame author 
(p. 377+) tells us, that JOHN had for his maſter, GIRALDUs of Orleans, 
who was an incomparable poet, and an excellent rhetorician, but he 
advances this without any proof. MABILLOY, on the other hand, in 
his Annal. Benedict. tom. v. lib, Ixvii, & lxxviii. p. 261. ſuppoſes, that 
Jon the Nominaliſt was the ſame perſon, who made known to Ax 
SELM the error of ROSCELINUS concerning the three perſons in the 
Godhead, | | 

ſe] The paſſage in the original is: Qui dialecticam clericis ſuis in voc 
legebat, quum Obo in RE diſcipulis legeret. See HERIMANNUS, Hiſter. 
reſtaurationis Mcnafterii Sti Martini Tornacenſ. in DACHERII Spicslegie 
Veter. Scriptor, tom, ii, p. 889. 
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CHAT. 


Concerning the doftors and miniſters of the Church, and ita 
form of government, during this century. 


I. ALL the records of this century loudly complain of 
the vices that reigned among the rulers of the 
church, and, in general, among all the ſacerdotal orders; 
they alſo deplore that univerſal decay of piety and diſ- 
Cipline, that was the conſequence of this corruption in 2 
ſet of men, who were bound to ſupport, by their example, 
their authority, and their inſtructions, the ſacred intereſts 
of religion and virtue. The weſtern biſhops were no ſooner 
elevated to the rank of dukes, counts, and nobles, and en- 
riched with ample territories, than they gave themſelves 
up entirely to the dominion of pleafure and ambition, and, 
wholly employed in diſplaying the magnificence of their 
temporal ſtations, frequented the courts of princes, accom- 
panied always with a ſplendid train of attendants and do- 
meſtics []. The inferior orders of the clergy were alſo 
licentious in their own way; few among them preſerved 
any remains of piety and virtue, we might add, of de- 
cency and diſcretion, While their rulers were wallowin 
in luxury, and baſking in the beams of worldly pomp 
and ſplendor, they were indulging themſelves, without the 
leaſt ſenſe of ſhame, in fraudulent practices, in impure and 
laſcivious gratifications, and even in the commiſſion of the 
moſt flagitious crimes, The Grecian clergy were ſome- 
what leſs chargeable with theſe ſhocking irregularities, as 
the calamities under which their country groaned, impeſed 
a reſtraint upon their paſſions, and gave a check to their 
licentiouſneſs. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe ſalutary re- 


| [+] See among other examples of this epiſcopal grandeur, that of 
ADALBERT, in ADAM, Bremenſ. lib. iii. cap. XXiii. p. 38. lib. iv. 
Cap, XXXv, p. 52. that of GUNTHER, in the Lefiones Antique of CA- 
NiSIUS, tom. iii. part I, p. 185, and that of ManassEs, in the 
Aaſcum Italicum of MABILLON, tom. i. p. 114. Add to all theſe 
MURATOKRI1 Ag. Lal. medii avi, tom. vi. p. 72. 


1 ſtraints, 
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ſtraints, there were few examples of picty and virtue to bee E NY. 

found among them. | XI. 
II. The authority and luſtre of the Latin church, or, PAN H. 

to ſpeak more properly, the power and dominion of the, 

Roman pontiffs, aroſe in this century to their higheſt period, ;;,, of the 

though they aroſe by degrees, and had much oppoſition Roman 

and many difficulties to conquer. In the preceding age 

the pontiffs had acquired a great degree of authority in 

religious matters, and in every thing that telated to the 

government of the church ; and their credit and influence 

increaſed prodigiouſly towards the commencement of this 

century. For then they received the pompous titles of 

maſters of the world, and popes, i. e. univerſal fathers ; they 

preſided alſo every where in the councils by their legates; 

aſſumed the authority of ſupreme arbiters in all contro- 

verſies that aroſe concerning religion or church diſcipline 

and maintained the pretended rights of the church againſt 

the encroachments and uſurpations of kings and princes. 

Their authority, however, was confined within certain 

limits; for on the one hand, it was reſtrained by ſovereign 

princes, that it might not arrogantly aim at civil domi- 

nion; and on the other, it was oppoſed by the biſhops 

themſelves, that it might not ariſe to a ſpiritual deſpotiſm, 

and utterly deſtroy the liberty and privileges of ſynods and 

councils [0], From the time of LEO IX, the popes em- 

ployed every method, which the moſt artful ambition could 

ſuggeſt, to remove theſe limits, and to render their domi- 

nion both deſpotic and univerſal. They not only aſpired 

to the character of ſupreme legiſlators in the church, to an 

unlimited juriſdiction over all ſynods and councils whether 

general or provincial, to the ſole diſtribution of all cccle- 

ſiaſtical honours and benefices as divinely authoriſed and 

appointed for that purpoſe, but they carried their inſolent 

pretenſions fo far as to give themſelves out for lords. of the 

univerſe, arbiters of the fate of kingdoms and empires, and 


zo] The very learned LAUNOY (in his Afertio contra Privilegium 
Str Medardi, part II. cap. xxxi. opp. tom. iii. part II. p. 307.) has 
given us an accurate account of the eccleſiaſtical laws, and of the power 
of the hierarchy, during this century, Which he collected from the let- 
ters of pope GREGORY VII; from which account it appears, that 
GREGORY, ambitious as he was, did not pretend to a ſupreme and 
e:ſpotic authority in the church, 


8 2 ſupreme 
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C E N T. ſupreme rulers over the kings and princes of the earth, 


Before LRO IX, no pope was ſo enormouſly impudent as 


PAR T II. to claim this unbounded authority, or to aſſume the power 


—— — — 


of transferring territories and provinces from their lawful 
poſſeſſors to new maſters. This pontiff gave the example 
of ſuch an amazing pretenſion to his holy ſucceſſors, by 
granting to the Normans, who had ſettled in Italy, the 
lands and territories which they had already uſurped, or 
were employed in forcing out of the hands of the Greeks 
and Saracens [x]. Fhe ambition, however, of the aſpir- 
ing popes was oppoſed by the emperors, the kings of 
France, by WILLIAM the Conqueror, who was now ſeated 
on the throne of England, and was the boldeſt aſſertor 
of the rights and privileges of —_— againſt the high 
claims of the apoſtolic ſee [y], and alſo by ſeveral other 
princes. Nor did the biſhops, particularly thoſe of France 
and Germany, fit tamely filent under the papal yoke; 
many of them endeavoured to maintain their rights and 
the privileges of the church; but as many, ſeduced by 
the allurements of intereſt or the dictates of ſuperſtition, 
facrificed their liberties, and yielded to the pontiffs. Hence 


[x] See GaUFR. MALLATERRA Hi Sicula, lib. i. cap, xiv. p. 553. 
tom. v. Scriptor. Ital, MURATORI1I, e The tranſlator has here in- 
corporated the note [5] of the original into the text. 

| y] See EADMER1 Hiſtoria noverum, lib. i. p. 29. which is publiſhed 
at the end of the works of ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury. It is 
proper to obſerve here, that if it is true on the one hand, that W1L- 
LIaM the Conqueror oppoſed, on many occaſions, with the utmoſt 
vehemence and zeal the growing power of the Roman pontiffs, and of 
the aſpiring biſhops ; it is no leſs certain, on the other, that, to accom- 
pliſh his ambitious views, he, like many other European princes, had 
recourſe to the influence of the pontiffs upon the minds of the multitude, 
and thereby nouriſhed and encouraged the pride and ambition of the. 
court of Rcme, For while he was preparing all things for his expedition 
into England, he ſent ambaſſadors to pope ALEXANDER II, in order (as 
MATTHEW PaRk1is fays, Hift. Major, lib. i. p. 2.) to bave his under- 
raking approved and jr:ſlified by aprſtelical authority ; and the pope, having conſt - 
dered the claims of the contending parties, ſent a STANDARD re WILLIAM as 
the omen of bis approaching royaity. It is highly probable, that the Nor- 
mans in 1taly had made the ſame humble requeſt to Leo IX, and de- 
manded his confirmation both of the poſſeſſions they had acquired, and 
of thoſe they. deſigned to uſurp. And when we conſider all this, it 
will not appear ſo ſurpriſing that the popes aimed at univerſal empire, ſince 


they were encouraged to this by the mean ſubmiſſions and ſervile homage 
of the European princes, | 


it 
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it happened, that theſe imperious lords of the church, Q E N T. 


though they did not entirely gain their point, nor ſatisfy 
to the full their raging ambition, yet obtained vaſt aug- 
mentations of power, and extended their authority from 
day to day. 

III. The ſee of Rome, after the death of SYLVESTER II, 
which happened in the year 1003, was filled ſucceſſively 
by Joun XVII, Joux XVIII, and SerGivs IV, none 
of whoſe pontificates were diſtinguiſhed by any memorable 
events; it it, however, proper to obſerve, that theſe 
three popes were confirmed in the ſce of Rome by the ap- 
probation and authority of the emperors, under whole 
reign they were elected to that high dignity. BENEDICT 
VIII, who was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1012, 
being obliged by his competitor GREGORY toleave Rome, 
fied into Germany for ſuccour, and threw himſelf at the 
feet of HENRY II, by whom he was re-inſtated in the 
Apoſtolic chair, which he poſſeſſed in peace until the year 
1024. It was during his pentificate, that thoſe famous 
Normans, who make ſuch a ſhining figure in hiſtory, 
came into Italy, and reduced ſeveral of its richeſt provinces 
under their dominion. BENEDICT was ſucceeded by his 
brother Joun XIX, who ruled the church until the year 
1033. The hve pontiffs we have now been mentioning 
were not chargeable with diſhonouring their high {laticn 
by that licentiouſneſs and immorality that rendered ſo 
many of their ſucceſſors infamous; their lives were vir- 
tuous ; at leaſt, their conduct was decent. But their ex- 
amples had little effect upon BERNE DIC IX, a moſt aban- 
doned profl gate, and a wretch capable of the moft horrid 
crimes, whole flagitious conduct drew upon him the juſt 
reſentment of the Romans, who, in the year 1038, de- 
graded him from his office. He was afterwards indeed 
reſtored, by the emperor CoN RAD, to the papal chair; 
but, inſtead of learning circumſpection and prudence from 
his former diſgrace, he grew {till more ſcandalous in his 
life and manners, and ſo provoked the Roman people by 
his repeated crimes, that they depoſed him a ſecond time 
A. D. 1044, and elected in his place Joan biſhop of 
Sabina, who aſſumed the name of SYLvESTER III. A- 
bout three months after this new revolution, the relations 
and adherents of BENEDICT roſe up in arms, drove SYL- 
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C EN T.VESTER out of the city, and reſtored the degraded pontiff 
X!. to his forfeited honours, which, however, he did not enjo 
t . long; for, perceiving that there was no poſſibility of ap- 
peaſing the reſentment of the Romans, he ſold the ponti- 
ficate to JOHN GRATIAN, arch-preſbyter of Rome, who 
took the name of GREGORYVI. Thus the church had, 
at the ſame time, two chiefs, SYLVESTER and Gnzcokr. 
whoſe rivality was the occaſion of much trouble and con- 
fuſton. This conteſt was terminated in the year 1046, in 
the council held at Sztr; by the emperor HENRY [I], who 
ſo ordered matters, that BENEDICT, Gatcory, and 
.SYLVESTER were declared unworthy of the pontificate, 
and SUIDGER, biſhopof Bamberg, was raiſed to that digni- 
ty, which he enjoyed for a ſhort time under the title of 
Clement I [Z) 

IV. After the death of CLEMENT II, which happened 
in the year 1047, BENEDICT IX, though twice degraded, 
aimed ancw at the papal dignity, and accordingly forced 
himſelf into St. PETER's Chair for the third time. But 
the year following he was obliged to ſurrender the ponti- 
ficate to Poppo, biſhop of Brixen, known by the name 
of Damasvus Il, whom Henky lI clected pope in Germany, 
and ſent from thence into Italy to take poſſeſſion of that 
dignity. Upon the death of DAMAsus, who ruled the 
ſce of Rome but three and twenty days, the ſame emperor, 
in the diet held at Mormis A. D. 1048, appointed Bruno, 
biſhop of Toul, to ſucceed him in the pontificate. This 
prelate 1s known in the liſt of the popes by the name of 
Lo IX; and his private virtues, as well as his public acts 
of zea] and piety in the government of the church, were 
deemed meritorious enough to entitle him to a place among 
the ſaintly order. But if we deduce from theſe pretended 
virtues his vehement zeal for augmenting the opulence 
and authority of the church of Reme. and his laudable 
ſeverity in correcting and puniſhing certain enormous 


[2] In this compendigus account of the popes, I have followed the 
relations of FRANCIS and ANTHONY Paci, PAPEBROCK, and alſo 
thoſe of MURATORI, in his Annales Italia, perſuaded that the learn- 
ed and judicious reader will juſtify my treating with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, what BARONIUS and others have alledged in favour of GRE» 
SORY VI, 


vices, 
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vices [a], which were common among the clergy during e g & x. 


his pontificate, there will remain little in the life and ad- 


miniſtration of this pontiff, that could give him any pre-PanrT II. 


tenſion to ſuch a diſtinction. It is, at leaſt, certain, that 
many, who induſtriouſly conceal or excuſe the numerous 
infirmities and failings of the pontiffs, cenſure, with the 
utmoſt freedom, the temerity and injuſtice of the meaſures 
he took towards the concluſion of his days. Such, among, 
others, was the war which he inconſiderately entered into, 
in the year 1053, with the Normans, whoſe neighbour- 
hood he did not like, and whom he was grieved to ſee in 
the poſſeſſion of Apulia. His temerity, indeed, was ſe- 
verely puniſhed by the iſſue of this war, from which he 
derived the bittereſt fruits, being taken priſoner by the 
enemy, and led captive to Benevento. Here diſmal reflexi- 
ons upon his unhappy fate preyed upon his ſpirits, and 
threw him into a dangerous fit of ſickneſs; fo that after 
a year's impriſonment he was ſent to Rome, where he con- 
cluded his days on the 19th of April, A. D. 1054 [5]. 

V. After the death of LEO the papal chair was filled, 
in the year 1055, by GEBHARD, biſhop of Eichſtadt, who 
aſſumed the name of VICTOR II, and after governing the 
church about three years, was ſucceeded by STEPHEN IX, 
brother to GopFREty, duke of Lorrain, who died a few 
months after his election. Nothing memorable happened 

under the adminiſtration of theſe two pontiffs. GERRARD, 
biſhop of Florence, who obtained the papacy A. D. 1058, 
and took the name of NicoLas II, makes a greater figure 
in hiſtory than ſeveral of his predeceflors [c]. We pais 
in ſilence JoHN, biſhop of Veletri, who uſurped the pon- 
tificate, as alſo the title of BENED IC X, after the death 
of STEPHEN, and who was depoſed with ignominpy, after 


la] In ſeveralcouncils which he aſſembled in Iraly, France, and Ger- 
many, he propoſed rigorous laws againſt ſimony, ſodomy, inceſtuous and 
adulterous marriages ; the cuſtom of carrrying arms that was grown uni- 
verſal among the clergy ; the apoſtafy of the monks, who abandoned their 
habit and renounced their profeſſion, Oc. | 

[5] See the Ad Sanctarum ad d. xix Aprilis, tom. iii. p. 642. —HiPh. 
Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. p. 459.—GlaxNxOxNEz if, de Naples, 
tom. ii. p. 52. 

{c] Beſides the accounts given of NIcoLASs II, by the writers of the 
papal hiſtory, there is a particular and accurate hiſtory of this pontiß 
drawn vp by the Benedictine monks, in the V. Litter, de /a France, 
tom. vii p. 515. | 
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having poſſeſſed about nine months the dignity, to which 
he had no other title, than what he derived from lawletfs 
violence. NicoLas, upon the removal of this uſurper, 
aſſembled a council at Rome A. D. 1059, in which, among 
many ſalutary laws deſigned to heal the inveterate difor- 
ders that had afflicted the church, one remarkable decree 

was paſſed for changing the ancient form of electing the 
Roman pontiff; this alteration was deſigned to prevent 
the tumults and commotions which aroſe in Rome, and the 
factions which divided [taly, when a new pope was to be. 
elected. The ſame pontiff received the homage of the 
Normans, and ſolemnly created RonerT GUISCARD 

duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, on condition that he 

ſhould obſerve, as a faithful vaſſal, an inviolable allegiance 
to the Roman church, and pay an annual tribute in ac- 
knowledgment of his ſubjection to the apoſtolic ſee, By 
what authority NicoLas confirmed the Norman prince in 
the poſſeſſion of theſe provinces, is more than we know; 
certain it is, that he had no ſort of property in the lands 
which he granted ſo liberally to the Normans, who held 
them already by the odious right of conqueſt [4]. Per- 
haps the lordly pontiff founded this right of ceſſion, upon 
the fictitious donation of CONSTANTINE, which has been 
already taken notice of in the courſe of this hiſtory z or, 
probably, {educed by the artful and ambitious ſuggeſtions 
of HILDEBRAND, who had himſelf an eye upon the ponti- 
ficate, and afterwards filled it, in effect, under the adopted 
name of GREGORY VII, he imagined that, as CHRIST's 
vicegerent, the Roman pontiff was the king of kings, and 
had the whole univerſe for his domain. It is well known 
that HiLDEBR AND had a ſupreme aſcendant in the coun- 
ſels of NicoLas, and that the latter neither undertook 
nor executed any thing without his direction. Be that 
as it may, it was the feudal grant made to GUISCARD by 
this pope, that laid the foundation of the kingdom of Naples, 
or of. the two Sicilies, and of the ſovereignty over that 
kingdom which the Roman pontiffs conſtantly claim, and 
which the Sicilian monarchs annually acknowledge. 


{d]See MURATORI Znnali d' Italia, tom, vi. p. 186,—BARONIUS 
Arna!, ad A. 1060, 
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VI. Before the pontificate of NicoLas II, the popes c E N r. 
were choſen not only by the ſuffrages of the cardinals, but XI. 
alſo by thoſe of the whole Roman clergy, the nobility, PART II. 
the burgeſſes, and the aſſembly of the people. An elec- . 

. 3 . privi- 
tion, in which ſuch a confuſed and jarring multitude was jeges of the 
concerned, could not but produce continual factions, ani- cardinals in 
moſities, and tumults. To prevent theſe, as far as was the election 
poſſible, this artful and provident pontiff had a law paſſed o the Pope. 
by which the cardinals, as well preſbyters as biſhops, were 
empowered, upon a vacancy in the ſee of Rome, to elect 
a new pope, without any prejudice to the ancient privi- 
leges of the Roman emperors in this important matter [Le]. 

Nor were the reſt of the clergy, with the ay ny and 
people, excluded from all part in this election, ſince their 
conſent was ſolemnly demanded, and alſo eſteemed of 


(> [e) It does not appear, that NICOLA5 was at all ſolicitous 
about the privileges of the emperor, and his authority in the election of 
the biſhop of Reme ; for the words of the decree in all the various copies 
of it are to this import: © The cardinals fhall firſt deliberate concerning 
the election of a pontiff, and the conſeat of the other clergy and of 
the people ſhall be required to confirm their choice. The pope ſhall 
be choſen out of the members that compoſe the church of Rome, if 
a proper perſon can be found among them; if not, he ſhall be elected 
„ elſewhere, All this evithout any prejudice to the honour of our dear ſon 
*© HENRY (robe is now king and ſpall be ſaon emperor, as we have already 
et promiſed him) or to the bonour of his ſucceſſors on <chors the apoſtolic ſee ſhall 
** conſer perſonally and ſucceſſively the ſame high privilege.” Here we ſee the 
good pontiff taking manifeſtly advantage of the minority of HENRY 
IV, to depreciate and diminiſh the ancient prerogatives of the imperial 
crown, and to magnify the authority of the papal mitre; for he declares 
as a perſonal right granted by the Roman ſee to each emperor for himſelf, 
the privilege of confirming the pope's election, whereas it is well known 
that that privilege had been veſted in the emperors of Germany during 
many preceding ages. See FLEURY Fecl'ſ. Hi vol. xiii, livre Ix, 
p. 64, 65. Breſſes edition —It is proper to obſerve here, that the 
eringing and ignoble ſubmiſſion of CHARLES the Bald, who would not 
accept of the title of emperor before it was conferred upon him by the 
Roman pontiff, occaſioned, in proceſs of time, that abſurd notion that 
the papal conſecration was requiſite in order to qualify the kings of 
Germany to aſſume the title of Roman emperors, though, without that 
conſecration, theſe kings had all Jtaly under their dominion, and exer- 
ciſed in every part of it the various rights and prerogatives of ſove- 
reignty, Hence the kings of Germany were firſt ſtyled kings of the 
Franks and Lombards, afterwards kings of the Romans until the year 
1508, when MAXIMILIAN IJ changed the title of king into that of em- 
peror. | 
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CEN r. much weight [V/]. In conſequence, however, of this 


XI. 


new regulation, the cardinals acted the principal part in 


PART Il. the creation of the new pontiff; though they ſuffered for 


a long time much oppoſition both from the ſacerdotal or- 
ders and the Roman citizens, who were conſtantly either 
reclaiming their ancient rights, or abuſing the privilege 
they yet retained of confirming the election of every new 
pope by their approbation and conſent. In the follow- 
ing century there was an end put to all theſe diſputes by 
ALEXANDER III, who was ſo lucky as to finiſh and com- 
plete what NicoLas had only begun, and who transferred 
and confined to the college of cardinals the right of elect- 


ing to the apoſtolic ſec, excluding the nobility, the peo- 


ple, and the reſt of the clergy, from all concern in this 
important matter [g]. 

It may not be improper here to give ſome account of the 
origin of the cardinals [h], and the nature of their privi- 
leges and functions. Many writers [i] have treated this 


L/] The decree of Nicol As concerning the election of the Roman 
pontiff is to be found in many authors, and particularly in the Cenciliia. 
But upon comparing together ſeveral copies of this famous decree, I 
found them in many reſpects very different from each other. In ſome 
copies the decree appears abridged ; in others, it is long and prolix. 
In ſome it feems favourable to the rights and privileges of the Roman 
emperors; in others, it appears to have the contrary tendency, The 
molt ample copy is that which we find in the Cbrenicon Farfenſe in Mu- 
RATOR!'S Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. ii, part II. p. 645. which 
differs however, in various circumſtances, from that which is publiſhed 
by HUGO FLOKIACENSIS, in his book De regia poteſtate et ſacerdotali 
dignitate, in BALUZI1I Miſcellaneis, tom, iv. p. 62. Notwithſtanding 


the diverſity that there is in the copies of this famous decree, they all 


agree in confirming the accounts we have given of the plans and pontifi - 
cate of NICOLAs. 

g See MABILLON, Comm. in Ord, Roman. tom. ii. Muſei Italics, 
p. 114.—CONSTANT, CENNI Praf. ad Concilium Lateran. Stephani iii. 
p. 18. Rom. 1735, in 4to,—FRANC, PA Breviarium Pontif, Romanor. 
tom. ii. p. 374. 

(3 [+] The tranſlator has here incorporated into the text the long 
and important note [e] of the original, concerning the cardinals, The 
citations and references only are thrown into the notes. 

[] The authors who have written concerning the name, origin, 
and rights of the cardinals, are enumerated by Jo. ALB. FaBRt- 
CIUs, in his Bibliogr. Antiquar. p. 456, 456,—CASP. SAGIT- 
TARIUS Intred. ad Hiftoriam Ecclejiafl, cap. xxix. p. 771. et jo. 
ANDR. SCHMIDIiUS in Supplement, p. $44,—CHRIST. GRYPHIUS 
Tſagoge ad Hijloriam Sæculi xvii. p. 430. add to theſe LuDOV. Tho- 
MASSINI Diſciplina Eccleſix wetus et nova, tom. i, lib, ii, cap. 115, 


ſubject 
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ſubject in an ample manner, and have ſhed upon it a pro- tx T, 
fuſion of erudition, which deſerves, no doubt, the higheſt XI. 
applauſe ; but they are, generally ſpeaking, defective in P K T IT. 


perſpicuity and preciſion ; nor do I know of any, who 
have nag Foe themſelves to the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
and inveſtigated, in a ſatisfactory manner, the true origin 
of the office of cardinal, and the reaſons that occaſioned 
the inſtitution of that order of eceleſiaſtics. Several learn- 
ed men have employed much time and labour in fixing 
the ſenſe of the word cardinal, and in illuſtrating its mean- 
ing from ancient monuments and records ; but, however 
worthy of a curious philologiſt theſe reſearches may be, 
yet they contribute little or nothing to clear up the point 
in queſtion, or to convey an accurate and ſatisfactory no- 
tion of the true origin of the college of cardinals, and the 
nature of that eccleſiaſtical dignity. It is certain, that 
the word cardinal, when applied to perſons or things, or 
more eſpecially to the ſacred order, was, according to the 
language of the middle age, a term of dubious ſignifica- 
tion, and was ſuſceptible of various ſenſes. It is alſo well 
known, that in former times this title was, by no means, 
peculiar to the prieſts and miniſters of the church of Rome, 
but was in uſe in all the Latin churches, and that not only 
the ſecular clergy, but alſo the regular, ſuch as abbots, 
canons, and monks, were capable of this denomination, 
and were {tiled cardinals, though in different ſenſes. But 
after the pontificate of ALEXANDER III, the common uſe 
of the term cardinal was gradually diminiſhed, and it was 
confined to ſuch only as were immediately concerned in 
the election of the pope, and who had the right of ſuffrage 
in this weighty matter. So that when we inquire into the 
origin of the college of cardinals at Rome, the queſtion is 
not, who they. were, that in the remoter periods of the 
church were diſtinguiſhed, among the Latins in general, 
or at Rome in particular, from the reſt of the clergy, by 
the name of cardinals; nor do we inquire into the proper 
ſignification of that term, or into the various ſenſes in 
which it was formerly employed; the true ſtate of the 


116. p. 616. & Lud, ANT. MURATORT, whoſe learned diſſertation 
De origine cardinalatus is pabliſhed in his Antrq, Ital. medi avi, tom. v. 


p. 150, 


queſtion 
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queſtion is this: Who the perſons were that NicoLas II 
comprehended under the denomination of cardinals, when 
he veſted in the Roman cardinals alone the right of electing 
the new pontiff, and excluded from that important privilege 
the reſt of the clergy, the nobility, the burgeſles, and the 
people? When this is known with certainty, then we ſhall 
have a juſt notion of the college of cardinals in its firſt riſe, 
and ſhall alſo perceive the difference there 1s between the 
firſt cardinals, and thoſe of our times. Now this may 
eaſily be learned from the edict of Nicoras II, which 
ſets the matter in the cleareſt light. e have thought 
proper to enact, ſays the pontiff, that, upon the deceaſe of the 
biſhop of the Roman catholic or univerſal church, the affair of 
the election be treated principally and previouſly to all other 
deliberations, among the CARDINAL BISHOPS alone, who ſhall 
afterwards call in to their council the CARDINAL CLERKS, 
and require finally the conſent of the reſt of the clergy and the 
people to their election [&. Here we ſee, that the pontiff 
divides into two claſſes the cardinals who were to have 
the right of ſuffrage in the election of his ſucceſſors, one 
of which he calls cardinal bi/hops, and the other cardina? 
clerks. By the former we are manifeſtly to underſtand the 
ſeven biſhops, who belonged to the city and territory of 
Rome, whom NicoLas calls, in the ſame edit, compro- 
vinciales epiſcopi (an epithet which had been uſed before 
by LEO I) and who had been diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of cardinal biſhops long before the preſent century. The 
words of NicoLas confirm this account of the matter, 
and place it beyond all poſſibility of contradiction ; for 
he declares, that by cardinal biſhops he underſtands thoſe 
to whom it belonged to conſecrate the pontiff elect; ſince 
the apoſtolic ſee, obſerves the papal legiſlator, cannot be under 
the juriſdiction of any ſuperior or metropolitan [I], the CAR- 


l] The paſſage of the edit (which we have here tranſlated 
from HUGO FLORIACUS in BALUZ11 Miſcell, tom, iv. p. 62.) runs 
thus in the original: Conflituimus ut, cbeunte bujus Romanæ univerſalis Eccięſic 
Pontifice, imprimis CARDINALES EPISCOPI diligentiſſima ſimul cenſideratiene 
traclantes, mox fibi CLERICOS CARDINALES adbibeant, ſicque religuus Ce- 
rus et Populus ad conſen/um nove electionis accedant. 

ln the conſecration of a new biſhop in any province the 
metropolitan always bore thc principal part; as therefore there was 


DIA, 
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DIN AL BISHOPS muft neceſſarily ſupply the place of a me- c E N r. 


tropolitan, and fix the elected pontiff on the ſummit of apoſto- 


lic exaltation and empire {m]. Now it is well known, PANT II. 


that the ſeven biſhops of Rome, abovementioned, had the 
privilege of conſecrating the Roman pontiff. 

All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall im- 
mediately perceive the true nature and meaning of the 
famous edict, according to which it is manifeſt, that, upon 
the death of a pontiff, the CARDINAL BISHOPS were firſt 
to deliberate alone concerning a proper ſucceſſor, and to 
examine the reſpective merit of the candidates that might 
pretend to this high dignity, and afterwards to call in the 
CARDINAL CLERKS, not only to demand their counſel, 
but alſo to join with them in the election. The word clerk 
here bears the ſame ſenſe with that of preſbyter, and it is 
undeniably certain, that the name of cardinal preſbyters was 
given to the miniſters of the eight and twenty Roman 
pariſhes, or principal churches. All the reſt of the clergy, 
of whatever order or rank they might be, were, together 
with the people, expreſsly excluded from the right of vot- 
ing in the election of the pontiff, though they were allow- 
ed what is called a negative ſuffrage, and their conſent 
was required to what the others had done. From all 
which it appears, that the college of electors, who choſe 
the Roman pontiff, and who after this period were called 
cardinals in a new and unuſual acceptation of that term, 
conſiſted, according to their original eſtabliſhment by N1- 
COLAS II, of only two orders, namely, cardinal biſhops 
and cardinal clerks, or preſbyters [u]. 


no metropolitan to inſtal the pope, the CARDINAL B15H0Ps performed 
that ceremony. 

[n] Such are the ſwelling and bombaſtic terms of the edit : Quiz 
ſedes apoſtolica ſuper ſe metropolitanum babere non poteft 3 cardinales epiſcopi metro- 
politani vice precul dubio fungantur, qui electum antiſtatem ad apeſiolici culminis api · 
cem prouebant. | 

n] We muſt therefore take care that we he not miſled by the error 
- of ONUPHR, PanvVINIUs, who affirms, * that the cardina! biſbeps were 
not added to the college of cardinals before the pontificate of ALEXAN- 
DER III. Nor are we to liſten to the ſuppoſition of thoſe writers, who 
ifyagine that certain deacons were, from the beginning, members of that 
college of cardinals, by whom the popes were elected. There were, in- 
deed, in the Roman church, long beſore the edit of NiCOLAS, and 


« See MaBILLON, Comment, in Ordinem Rom. p. 115. tom. ii. AH ſei Italici. 
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Xl. that the famous decree of Nicol As could not obtain 
PARTIL the force of a law. © It is evident, fays ANSELM, biſhop 
& of Lucca [o], that the edict of Nico“ as is, and always 
& has been, without the ſmalleſt degree of weight or au- 
<« thority. But in affirming this, I have not the leaſt 
«* defign to caſt any reflexion upon the bleſſed memory 
of that pontift, or to derogate from the applauſe that is 
© due tohis virtues. . . . . as a man, however, he was 
e fallible, and, through the weakneſs that is inſeparable 
from humanity, was liable to be ſeduced into meaſures 
« that were inconſiſtent with equity and juſtice,” It is 
true, the prelate has here principally in view that part of 
the edict in which NicoLas acknowledges and confirms 
the right of the emperors to ratify the election of the 
Roman pontiff; yet what he ſays is undoubtedly true of the 
whole edict in all its parts. For the ſeven Palatine judges 
[>], who were excluded by this decree from the important 
privilege they had formerly enjoyed of voting in the elec- 
tion to the apoſtolic ſee, complained loudly of the injury 
that was done them, and, ſeconded in their complaints 
by the various orders of the clergy, and by the clamours 
of the army, the citizens, and the multitude, they declar- 
ed their oppoſition to the execution of this edict, and gave 
much trouble and uneaſineſs to the cardinals who had been 
conſtituted electors by NicoLAas, To appeaſe theſe tu- 
mults, ALEXANDER [1I augmented the college of the elect- 
ing cardinals, by conferring that dignity upon the prior, or 
arch-preſbyter, of St. John Lateran, the arch-preſbyters of 


there ſtil! remain, cardixal deacor:, i. e. ſuperintendants of thoſe churches 
which have hoſpitals annexed to them, and whoſe 'revenues are appro- 
priated to the ſupport of the poor; but they were evidently excluded 
from the election of the pope, which, by the edit of NICOLAS, was to 
be made by the cardinal biſhops and clerks alone, Hence we find the car- 
dina's plainly diſtinguiſhed from the deacons in the diploma that was 
drawn up for the election of GREGORY VII to the pontificate. 

[0] ANSELMI Luccenſis lib, ii, contra WIBERTUM, Antipapam, et 
ſequaces ejus, in CANISIL Le#ionib, Antiquis, tom. iii. part I. p. 383. 

] Theſe judges were the Primicerius, Secundicerius, Arcarius, Saccella- 
rius, Protoſeriniarius, Primicerius Deſenſorum, et Adminiculator ; for a particu- 
lar account of whoſe reſpective offices, ſervices, and privileges, ſce 
GREVIL Theſaurus Artiquit, DUV CANGE, &c. 


St. 
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St. Peter's and St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St. Paul's c E N T. 
and St. Laurence without the wall, and, laſtly, upon the XI. 
ſeven Palatine judges [q]. By this dexterous ſtratagem the F AN r II. 
higher order of the clergy was defeated, and ceaſed to 
oppoſe the meaſures of the cardinal electors; nor, indeed, 
could their oppoſition be of any ſignificancy, ſince their 
chiefs and leaders were become members of the ſacred 
college inſtituted by NicoLas, The inferior clergy con- 
tinued yet obſtinate ; but their oppoſition was vanquiſhed 
in the ſame manner, and they were reduced to ſilence by 
the promotion of their chiets, the cardinal deacons, to the 
dignity of electors. Who it was, whether ALEXa N= 
DER III, or ſome other pontiff, that raiſed the principal 
Roman deacons to the rank of cardinals, is not certain 
but nothing is more evident than that the deſign of this 
promotion was to put an end to the murmurs and com- 
plaints of the inferior clergy, who reſented highly the vio- 
lation of their privileges. 

When the various orders of the clergy were drawn off / 
from the oppoſition, it was no difficult matter to ſilence 
the people, and to exclude them from all part in the elec- 
tion of the pontift, And accordingly, when, upon the 
death of ALEXANDER III, it was propoſed to chooſe Lu- 
cius III [r] as his ſucceſſor, the conſent and approbation 
of the clergy and people, which had hitherto been always 
eſteemed neceſſary to ratify the election, were not io much 
as demanded, and the affair was tranſacted by the college 
of cardinals alone, who have continued to maintain that 
excluſive and important privilege even to our times. Some 
writers affirm, that IN NOCEN T II had been elected in the 
ſame manner, by the cardinals alone, without the conſent 
of the clergy or the people, ſeveral years before the pon- 
tificate of Lucius [s]; this may be true, but it is nothing 
to the purpoſe; for as the election of INNoctxT II was 
irregular, it cannot be alledged in the caſe before us. 


[g] CENNI Pref. ad Concil. Lateran. Stephan. iii. p. 19.—MABILLON, 
Comment. ad Ord, Roman. p. 115. ex Panvinio. | 

(e] In the orginal, inſtead of Lucius III, we read VICTOR III, 
v-hich was certainly a miſtake of inadvertency in the learned author. 


[] See PAGL Har, Pontif, Romanor, tom. ii. p. 615. 
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VIE. From what has been obſerved in the precedin 
ſection we may conclude, that the college of cardinals, int 
the extenſive authority and important privileges they enjoy 
at this day, derive their origin from the edict publiſhed at 
the requeſt and under the pontificate of NicoLas II; that, 
under the title of cardinals, this pontiff comprehended the 
ſeven Roman biſhops, who were conſidered as his /uffra- 


gans, and of whom the biſhop of O/tia was the chief, as 


alſo the eight and twenty miniſters, who had inſpection 
over the principal Roman churches ; and that tothefe were 
added, in proceſs of time, under ALEXANDER III and other 
pontiffs, new members, in order to appeaſe the reſentment 
of thoſe who looked upon themſelves as injured by the 
edict of NicoLas, and alſo to anſwer other purpoſes of 
eccleſiaſtical policy. We ſee, alſo, from an attentive view 
of this matter, that though the high order of purpled pre- 
lates, commonly called cardinals, had its riſe in the eleventh 
century, yet it does not ſeem to have acquired the ſtable 
and undiſputed authority of a legal council before the fol- 
lowing age and the pontificate of ALEXANDER III. | 
VIII. Though NicorLas II had expreſsly acknowledged 
and confirmed 1n his edict the right of the emperor to rati- 
fy by his conſent the election of the pontiff ; his eyes were 
no ſooner cloſed, than the Romans, at the inſtigation of 
HitDEBRAND, archdeacon, and afterwards biſhop of Rome, 
violated this imperial privilege in the moſt prefumptuous 
manner. For they not only elected to the pontificate Ax- 
SELM, biſhop of Lucca, who aſſumed the name of ALEx- 
ANDER II, but alſo ſolemnly inſtalled him in that high 
office without ſo much as conſulting the emperor HEN- 
xy IV, or giving him the leaſt information of the matter. 
AGNES, the mother of the young emperor, no ſooner re- 
ceived an account of this irregular tranſaction by the bi- 
ſhops of Lombardy, to whom the election of ANSELM was 
extremely difagreeable, than ſhe aſſembled a council at 
Baſil, and, in order to maintain the authority of her ſon, 
who was yet a minor, cauſed CApolL Aus, biſhop of Par- 
ma, to be created pontiff, under the title of Honorzus II. 
Hence aroſe a long and furious conteſt between the two 
rival pontiffs, who maintained their reſpeCtive pretenſions 
by the force of arms, and preſented a ſcene of n 
3 2 
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and horror in the church of CHRIST which was deſigned g N 7. 
to be the center of charity and peace. In this violent con- x1, 
tention ALEXANDER triumphed, though he could never P AA I II. 
engage his obſtinate adverſary to deſiſt from his preten- 
ſions [t] | 
IX. This conteſt, indeed, was of little conſequence 
when viewed in compariſon with the dreadful commotions 
which HIiLDEBRAND, who ſucceeded ALEXANDER, and 
aſſumed the name of GREGORY VII, excited both in 
church and ſtate, and nouriſhed and fomented until the 
end of his days. This vehement pontiff, who was a Tuſ- 
. can, born of mean parents, roſe, by various ſteps, from the 
obſcure ſtation of a monk of Clugni, to the rank of arch- 
deacon in the Roman church, and, from the time of LEO 
IX, who treated him with peculiar marks of diſtinction, 
was accuſtomed to govern the Roman pontiffs by his coun- 
ſels, which had acquired the higheſt degree of influence 
and authority, In'the year 1073, and the fame day that 
ALEXANDER was interred, he was raiſed to the pontifi- 
cate by the unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals, biſhops, 
abbots, monks, and people, and, conſequently, without 
any regard being paid to the edict of NicoLas II, and 
his election was confirmed by the approbation and conſent 
of HENRY LV, king of the Rs, to whom ambaſla- 
dors had been ſent for that purpoſe. This prince, indeed, 
had ſoon reaſon to repent of the conſent he had given 
to an election, which became ſo prejudicial to his own 
authority, ſo fatal to the intereſts and liberties of the 
church, and ſo detrimental, in general, to the ſovereignty 
and independence of kingdoms and empires [u]. HiL- 


[re] FeRDIN, UGHELLI Jtaka Sacra, tom. ii. p. 166,—JO0. JAC. 
Mascovivs, De rebus imperii ſub Henrico IV et V, lib. i. p. 7.—F&N ANC. 
Padi Breviar, Pontificum Remazer. tom. ii. p. 385,—MURATORI Annalt 
d' Italia, tom, vi. p. 214. 

[z] The writers, who have given the ampleſt accounts of the life and 
exploits of GREGORY VII, are enumerated by CasP, SAGITTARIUs,in 
his Introd. ad Hift. Fcclefiaft, tom. i, p. 687. and by AND, SCHMIDIUs, 
in his Supplement, tom, ii. p. 627, — See alfo the Afa Sanfor, tom. v. 
Maii ad d. xxv. p. 568, and MABILLON, A&a Sanfor, Ordin. Benedict 
Sæcul. vi. p. 426. Add to theſe The Life of GREGORY VII, publiſhed 
at Franckfort in the year 1710, by JUST, CHRISTOPHER DITHMAR, as 
alſo the authors, who have written the hiſtory of the contefts that aroſe 
between the Empire -and the Hierarchy of Rome, and of the wars that 
were occafioned by the diſpute cor cerning Inveſitures, 
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C E N T, DEBRAND was a man of uncommon genius, whoſe ambi- 
XI. tion in forming the moſt arduous projects was equalled 
Par TIL by his dexterity in bringing them into execution; ſaga- 
cious, crafty, and intrepid, nothing could eſcape his pene- 
tration, defeat his ſtratagems, or daunt his courage; 
haughty and arrogant beyond all meaſure ; obſtinate, 
impetuous, and intractable; he looked up to the ſummis 
of univerſal empire with a wiſhful eye, and laboured up 
the ſteep aſcent with uninterrupted ardour, and invincible 
perſeverance ; void of all principle, and deſtitute of every 
pious and virtuous feeling, he ſuffered little reſtraint in 
his audacious purſuits, from the dictates of religion or the 
remonſtrances of conſcience, Such was the character of 
HIIDE BRAND, and his conduct was every way ſuitable to 
it; for no ſooner did he find himſelf in the papal chair, 
than he diſplayed to the world the moſt odious marks of 
his tyrannic ambition. Not contented to enlarge the 
juriſdiction and to augment the opulence of the ſee of 
Rome, he laboured indefatigably to render the univerſal 
church ſubject to the deſpotic government and the arbi- 
trary power of the pontiff alone, to diſſolve the juriſdiction 
which kings and emperors had hitherto exerciſed over the 
various orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from all 
part in the management or diſtribution of the revenues of 
the church. Nay, this outrageous pontiff went ſtil] farther, 
and impiouſly attempted to ſubmit to his juriſdiction the 
emperors, kings, and princes of the earth, and to render 
their dominions tributary to the ſee of Rome. Such were 
the provs and apoſtolic exploits that employed the activity 
f (FREGory VII, during his whole life, and which ren- 
der his pontificate a continued ſcene of tumult and 
bloodſhed. Were it neceſſary to bring any farther proofs 
of his tyranny and arrogance, his herce impetuoſity and 
boundleſs ambition, we might appeal to thoſe famous 
ſentences, which are generally called, after him, the d:ates 
of HILDEBRAND, and which ſhew in a lively manner the 
ipirit and character of this reſtleſs pontiff [w]. 


[wv] Dictatus Hildebrandini, By theſe are underſtood twenty-ſeven 
apophthegms, or ſhort ſentences, relating to the ſupreme authority of the 
Roman pontiffs over the univerſal church, and the Kingdoms of the 
world, which are to be found in the ſecond book of the Epiſtles of GRE» 
GORY VII, between the fifty-fifth and the fiſty-ſixth Epiſtle, under the 


X. Under 
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X. Under the pontificate of HiLDEBRAND, the face of c E NT. 


the Latin church was entirely changed, its government 
ſubverted, and the moſt important and valuable of thoſe 
rights and privileges that had been formerly veſted in its 


PAR T II. 


His ex- 


councils, biſhops, and ſacred colleges, were uſurped by the ploits. 


title of DiFatus Pape, i. e. Dictates of the Pepe. See HARDUINI Concilia, 
tom, vi. part 1. p. 1304, and the various writers of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
BARONIUS LUPUS *, and other hiſtorians, who have fignalized, upon 
all occaſions, their vehement attachment to the Roman pontiffs, main - 
tain, that theſe Dict᷑ates were drawn up by GREGORY VII, and propoſed 
as laws in à certain council; and hence the Proteſtant writers have ven- 
tured to attribute them to HIiLDEBRAND, But the learned Joan | 
LAUNOY, NATAL1S ALEXANDER, ANTONYT and FRANC1s Pac, 
ELIAS DU Pin, and other authors of note, affirm in the moſt poſitive 
manner that theſe ſentences, or difates, were a downright forgery impoſed 
upon the world under the name of GREGORY, by ſome perfidious im- 
poſtor, who propoſed thereby to flatter the Roman pontiffs in their am- 
bitious pretenſions. As a proof of this aſſertion, they obſerve, that 
while ſome of theſe ſentences expreſs indeed in a lively manner the ambi- 
tious ſpirit of GREGORY, there are others which appear entirely oppo- 
ſite to the ſentiments of that pontiff, as they are delivered in ſeveral 
parts of his Epiſtles. The French writers have important reaſons (which 
it is not neceſſary to mention here) for affirming that no Roman pontiff 
ever preſumed to ſpeak of the papal power and juriſdiction in ſuch arro- 
gant terms as are here put into the mouth of GREGORY, It may be 
eaſily granted, that theſe ſentences, in their preſent form, are not the com- 
poſition of this famous pontiff; for many of them are obſcure, and 
they are all thrown together without the leaſt order, method, or con- 
nexion; and it is not to be imagined, that a man of ſuch genius, as 
GREGORY diſcovered, would have neglected either perſpicuity or pre- 
cifion in deſcribing the authority, and fixing, what he looked upon to be, 
the rights and privileges of the biſhops of Reme. But, notwithſtanding 
all this, if we conſider the matter of theſe ſentences, we ſhall be entirely 
perſuaded that they belong originally to HILDEBRAND, ſince we find 
the greateſt part of them repeated word for word in ſeveral places in 
his Epiſtles, and ſince ſuch of them as appear inconſiſtent with ſome 
paſſages in theſe epiſtles, are not ſo in reality, but may be eaſily ex- 
plained in perſect conformity with what they are ſaid to contradict. 
The moſt probable account of the matter ſeems to be this: That ſome 
mean author extracted theſe ſentences, partly from the epiſtles of GAE- 
'GORY that are yet extant, partly from thoſe that have periſhed in the 
ruins of time, and publiſhed them in the form in which they now appear, 
without judgment or method. 


*Lupvs, in his Note et Diſſertationes in Concilia, tom. vi, opp. p. 164. has 
given us an ample commentary on the DiHates of Hit DE BAND, which be 
looks upon as both authentic and ſacred, 

+ See Ax rox. PA Critica in Baront«m, 

t See Franc, Pa Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 473. 
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C E N r. greedy pontiff. It is, however, to be obſerved, that the 


XI. 


weight of this tyrannic uſurpation did not fall equally 


PART H. upon all the European provinces; ſeveral of theſe provinces 


preſerved: ſome remains of their ancient liberty and inde- 
pendence, in the poſſe ſſion of which a variety of circum- 
ſtances happily con curred to maintain them. 

But, as we infinuated above, the views of HII DE“ 
BRAND were not confined to the erection of an abſolute 
and univerſal monarchy in the church ; they aimed alſo at 
the eſtabliſhment of a civil monarchy equally. extenſive 
and deſpotic ; and this aſpiring pontiff, after having drawn 
up a ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical canons for the government of 
the church, would have introduced alſo a new code of poli- 
tical laws, had he been permitted to execute the plan he 
had formed. His purpoſe was to engage in the bonds of 
fidelity and allegiance to St. PETER, f. e. to the Roman 
rrontilhh, all the kings and princes of the earth, and to eſta- 
bliſh at Romean annual aſſembly of biſhops, by whom the 
conteſts that might ariſe between kingdoms or ſovereign 
ſtates were to be decided, the rights and pretenſions of 
princes to be examined, and the fate of nations and empires 
to be determined. This ambitious project met, however, 
with the warmeſt oppoſition, particularly from the vigi- 
lance and reſolution of the emperors, and alſo from the 
Britiſh and French monarchs [x]. 

That HiLDtEBRAND laid this audacious plan is undoubt- 
edly evident, both from his own epiſtles and alſo from 
other authentic records of antiquity. The nature of the 
oath which he drew up for the king or emperor of the 


Romans, from whom he demanded a profeſſion of ſub- 
jection and allegiance [y], ſhews abundantly the arrogance 


of his pretenſions. But his conduct towards the kingdom 


l] The long note [g] in the original, which contains the ambi - 
tious exploits of HILDEBRAND, is inſerted in the following paragraph, 
except the citations, which are thrown into notes, 

[ y] See the ninth book of his Epiſtles, Epiſt. iii. the form of the oath 
runs thus: 4 bac hora et deinceps fidelis ero per reftam fidem B. Petro Apoſtolo, 
ejuſque vicario Pape Gregorio . . et quodeunque ipſe Papa præceperit ſub 
bis widelicet verbis: PER VERAM OBEDIENTIAM,' fide/iter, ficut oport et 
Chriſtianum, obſervabo, Et eo die, quando eum primitus widero, fideliter per 
manus meas miles Sancti Petri et ILLIUS efficiat, What is this elſe than a 
formal oath of allegiance ? 
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of France is worthy of particalar notice. It is well known, © p N 1. 
that whatever dignity and dominion the popes enjoyed xi. 
was originally derived from the kingdom of France, or, PART II. 


which is the ſame thing, from the princes of that nation ; 
and yet HILDEBRAND, or (as we ſhall hereafter entitle 
him) GREGoRyY VII, pretended that the kingdom of 
France was tributary to the ſee of Rome, and commanded 
his legates to demand yearly, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
the payment of that tribute [z]; their demands, however, 
were treated with contempt, and the tribute was never 
either acknowledged or offered. Nothing can be more 
inſolent than the language in which GREGOR addrefled 
himſelf to PHILI I, king of France, to whom he recom- 
mends an humble and obliging carriage, from this con- 
ſideration that both his Aingdom and his . were under the 
dominion of St. PETER (i. e. his vicar the Roman pontiff) 
who had the power to BIND and to LOOSE him, both in hea- 
ven and upon earth [a]. Nothing eſcaped the all-graſping 
ambition of GREGORY; he pretended that Saxony was a 
feudal tenure held in ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, to 
which it had been formerly yielded by CHARLEMAGNE 
as a pious offering to St. PETER. He extended alſo his 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Spain, maintaining, in one 
of his letters [5], that it was the property of the apoſtolic 
ſee from the earlieſt times of the church, yet acknowledg- 
ing in another [c], that the tranſaction by which the ſuc- 
ceſſors of St. PETER had acquired this property had been 

loſt among other ancient records. His claims, however, 
were more reſpected in Spain than they had been in France; 
for it is proved moſt evidently by authentic records, that 
the king of Arragon, and BERNHARD, count of Beſalu, 


Tx] Epift. lib. viii. ep. xxiii. in HARDUIN's Conci/ia, tom. vi. p. 1476. 
Dicendum autem eſt omnibus Gallis et per weram cbedientiam præcipiendum, ut 
unaguæguæ domus ſaltem unum denarium annuatim ſol rat Beato Petro, fr eum re- 
cognoſcant patrem et paſtorem * more antiguo. Every one know that the 
demand that was made with the form, per veram obedientiam, was ſuppoſed 
to oblige indiſpenſably. 

[a] Lib. vii, epiſt. xx. in HARDUIN's Cencilia, tom. vi. p. 1468. 
Maxime enitere ut B. Petrum, in cujus poteſtate eft regnum tuum et anima tua, 
gui te poteft in cælo et in terra ligare et abſolvere, tibi facias debiterem. | 

L] Lib. x. ep. vii. Regnum Hiſpaniæ ab antiquo proprii juris S. Petr. 
Fuiſſe et ſoli Apoſtalice ſedi ex æguo pertinere. 

[e] Lib, x. epiſt. xxviii. 
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C E N T. gave a favourable anſwer to the demands of GrEGoRY, 


XI. 


PART II 


and paid him regularly an annual tribute [4] ; and their 


* example was followed by other Spaniſh princes, as we 


could ſhew, were it neceſſary, by a variety of arguments. 
The deſpotic views of this lordly pontift were attended 
with leſs ſucceſs in England, than in any other country. 
WILL1AM the Conqueror was a prince of great ſpirit and 
reſolution, extremely jealous of his rights, and tenacious 
of the prerogatives he enjoycd as a fovereign and indepen- 
dent monarch; and accordingly, when GREGORY wrote 
him a letter demanding the arrears of the Peter-pence [e], 
and at the ſame time ſummoning him to do homage for 
the kingdom of England as a hef of the apoſtolic ſee. 
WILLIAM granted the former, but refuſed the latter [ f ] 
with a noble obſtinacy, declaring that he held his kingdom 
of God only and his own ſword. Obliged to yield to the 
obſtinacy of the Englifh monarch, whoſe name - ſtruck 
terror into the boldeſt hearts, the reftleſs pontiff addreſſed 
his imperious mandates where he imagined they would 
be received with more facility. He wrote circular letters 
to all the moſt powerful German princes [g], to GevsA 


[4] See PETRUS VE MARCA, Hiſteire de Bearn, lib, iv. p. 331, 

352. 8 
[e] Peter. perce (ſo called from its being collected on the feſtival of 

St. Feter in Vinculis) was an ancient tax of a penny on each houſe, firſt 
granted, in the year 720, by INA, king of the Weſt-Saxons, for the eſta- 
bliſhment and ſupport of an Englifh college at Rome, and-afterwards ex- 
tended, in the year 794, by Orr a, over all Mercia and Eaft- Anglia. In 
proceſs of time, it became a ſtanding and general tax throughout all 
England, and, though it was for ſome time applied to the ſupport of the 
Engliſh college according to its original deſign, the popes found means to 
appropriate it to themſelves, Tt was confirmed by the laws of CANUTE, 
EDWARD the Conſeſſor, WILLIAM the Conqueror, &c. and was never 
totally aboliſhed till the reign of HenRY VIII. 14 

[Y] The letter of WII UIAM is extant in the Miſcellanea of BaLU- 
Z1UsS, tom. vii, p 127, as alſo in COLLIER's Eccl:fiaftical Hiſtory, in 
the Callection of Recerds, at the end of the firſt volume, p. 713. No. 12. 
Hubertus legatus turs (ſays the reſolute monarch to the audacious pontiff) 
admonuit me, quatenus tibi et ſucceſſaribus tuis fidelitatem facerem, et de pecunia, 
quam anteceſſores mei ad ecclefiam mittere ſolebant, melius cogitarem. Unum ad- 
wiſi, alterum nen admiſs, FIDELITATEM FACEREt, NOLUI NEC vo- 
LO, &c. 

Jg]! See in HaRDVUIx's Concilia, his famous letter (lib. ix. epiſt. iii.) 
to the biſhop of Padua, exhorting him to engage WELPHKO, duke of Ba- 


varia, and other German princes, to ſubmit themſelves and their domi - 


king 
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king of Hungary [h], and SUENoO, or SWEIN, king of Den-c E N T. 
mark [i], ſoliciting them to make a folemn grant of their X1. 

kingdoms and territories to the prince of the apoſtles, and 4 AT II. 
to hold them under the juriſdiction of his vicar at Ree, as 
fiefs of the apoſtolic ſee. What ſucceſs attended his de- 
mands upon theſe princes, we cannot ſay; but certain it 
is, that in ſeveral places his efforts were effectual, and his 
modeſt propoſals were received with the utmoſt docility and 
zeal. The ſon of DEMETRIUs, king of the Nyſians, ſet 
out for Rome, in conſequence of the pontiff's letter [4], 
in order to obtain, as a gift from St. PETER by the hands of 
GREGOR, after — his ſubjeftion and allegiance to 
the prince of the apoſtles, the kingdom which was to devolve 
to him upon the death of his father; and his pious reque/t 
was readily granted by the officious pope, who was ex- 
tremely liberal of what did not belong to him. Deme- 
TRIUSSUINIMER, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was raiſed 
to the rank and prerogatives of royalty by the ſame pontiff 
in the year 1076, and ſolemnly proclaimed king by his 
legate at Salona, upon condition that he ſhould pay an 
annual tribute of two hundred pieces of gold to St. PETER 
at every Eaſter feſtival [/]. This bold ſtep was injurious 
to the authority of the emperors of Conſtantinople, who, 
before this time, camprehended the province of Croatia 
within the limits of their fovereignty. The kingdom of 
Poland became alſo the object of GrEGorYy's ambition, 
and a favourable occaſion was offered for the execution of 
his iniquitous views; for BasILaus II, having aſſaſſi- 
nated STANISLAUS biſhop of Cracow, the pontiff not only 
excommunicated him with all the circumſtances of infamy 
that he could invent, but alſo pulled him from his throne, 
diſſolved the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had 


nions to the apoſtolic juriſdiction. Admzncre te wolumus (ſays the pon- 
tiff) Ducem Me phonem, ut fidelitatem B. Petro faciat . . . Illum enim totum 
in gremio Beati Petri collocare deſideramus et ad ejus ſervitium ſpecialiter provo- 
care. NQuam woluntatem ſi in eo, vel etiam in aliis patentibus wv ris amore B. Petri 
ductis cognoveris, ut perficiant elabora, 

L] Lib. ii. ep. Ixx, 

[i] Lib. ii. ep. li, 

[] Lib. ii. ep. lxxiv. 

[/] See DU MonT, Cet Diplomatique, tom, i. part I, u. 88. p. 52.— 
Jo. Lucius, De regne Dalmatiæ, lib. ii, p. 85. 
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taken, and, by an expreſs and imperious edict, prohibited 
the nobles and clergy of Poland from electing a new king 
without the conſent of the Roman pontiff [m]. Many 
more examples might be alledged of the phrenetic ambi- 
tion of GREGORY, but thoſe which have been already 
mentioned are ſufficient to excite the indignation of every 
impartial reader. Had the ſucceſs of that pontiff been equal 
to the extent of his inſolent views, all the kingdoms of 
Europe would have been this day tributary to the Roman 
ſee, and its princes the ſoldiers or vaſſals of St. PETER, 
in the perſon of his pretended vicar upon earth. But 
though his moſt important projects were ineffectual, yet 
many of his attempts were crowned with a favourable iſſue; 
for, from the time of his pontificate the face of Europe un- 
derwent a conſiderable change, and the prerogatives of 
the emperors and other ſovereign princes, were much di- 
miniſhed. It was, particularly, under the adminiſtration 
of GREGORY, that the emperors were deprived of the pri- 
vilege of ratifying, by their conſent, the election of the 
Roman pontiff, a privilege of no ſmall importance, and 
which as yet they have never recovered. 

XI. The zeal and activity, which GReGory employed 
in extending the juriſdiction of the Roman ſee, and enrich- 
ing the patrimony of St. PETER, met, no where, with 
ſuch remarkable ſucceſs as in /taly. His intimate familia- 
rity with MaTHiLDa, the daughter of BoNIFAck duke 
of Tuſcany, and the moſt powerful and opulent princeſs in 
that country, (who found by experience that neither am- 
bition nor grace had extinguiſhed the tender paſſions in 
the heart of GREGORY) contributed much to this ſucceſs ; 
for he engaged that princeſs, after the death of her huſband 
GoprREY, duke of Lorrain, and her mother BEATRIxX, 
which happened in the years 1076 and 1077, to ſettle all 
her poſſeſſions in Italy and elſewhere upon the church of 
Rome, and thus to appoint St. PETER and his pretended 
vicar the heirs of her immenſe treaſures. This rich dona- 
tion was, indeed, conſiderably invalidated by the ſecond 
marriage, which MATHILDA contracted, in the year 1089, 
with V/ELPH, or GUELPH, fon of the duke of Bavaria, 
and that with the conſent ofthe Roman pontiff URBAN II. 


[=] See DLUGOSS1 Hifter, Po.on, tom. i. p. 295. 


She, 
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She, however, renewed it in a ſolemn manner in the year c E N 7. 
1102, about ſeven years after her ſeparation from her ſe- XI. 
cond huſband, by which ſhe became again ſole miſtreſs of P AK T II. 
her vaſt poſſeſſions u]. But, notwithſtanding this new act, 
the Roman pontiffs did not remain in the peaceful poſſeſ- 
ſion of this ſplendid inheritance. It was warmly and 
powerfully diſputed, firſt by the emperor Henry V, and 
afterwards by ſeveral other princes ; nor were the pontiffs 
ſo ſucceſsful in this conteſt as to preſerve the whole inhe- 
ritance, though, after various ſtruggles and efforts, they 
remained in the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of it, which 
they ſtill enjoy [o]. 


Ia] The life and exploits of this heroic princeſs (who was one of 
the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the Roman church againſt the power of the 
emperors, and the moſt tender and obedient of all the ſpiritua] daughters 
of GREGORY VII) has been written by BEnED. LUCHINUsS, DouiN. 
MELLINUs, FELIX CONTELORIUS, JULIUs DE PUTEO, but more 
amply by FRANCIS MARIA FLORENT, in his Records concerning the |; 
counteſs Mathilda, written in Italian, and BENED. BACHINIUS, in his | 
Hiſtoria Monafteris Podalironenſis. The famous LEIBNITZ, in his Scriptores = 
Brunfvic, tom, i. p. 629. and LUD. ANT. MURATOR1, in his Scriptores K 
rerum Italic, tom. v. p. 33 5. have publiſhed, with annotations, the ancient 
hiſtories of the life of MATHILDA, compoſed by DON170O, and another 
writer whoſe name is unknown, together with the copy of the ſecond 
act of ceſſion by which that princeſs confirmed her former grant to the 
church of Rome. We may add here, that nothing relating to this extra- 
ordinary woman is more worthy of peruſal than the accounts that we find |. 
of her, and her ſecond huſband, in the Origines Gue!phice, tom. i. lib, iii. 3 
cap. v. p. 444. et tom, ii. lib, vi. p. 303. | 

(o] Many learned men conclude from the very Act by which this 
donation was confirmed to the fee of Rome, that MATHILDA compre. 
hended in this donation only her a/lcdia/ poſſeſſions, and not the territo- 
ries which ſhe held as fei of the empire, ſuch as the marquiſate of Tuſcany, | 
and the dutchy of Spoleto. For the words of the act run thus: Ego Ma- 4 
thildis , , dedi et obtuli eccleſiæ S. Petri. omnia mea bona JURE PRO- | 
PRIETARIO, tam gue tunc babueram, quam ea, que in antea acquiſitura eram, | 
five jure ſucceſſionis, five alio quacunque jure ad me pertineant, See the Origines A 
G.:elphice, tom. i. lib, iii. p. 448, But it is much to be queſtioned, whe- 1 
ther this diſtinction is ſo evident, as is pretended. For the words 
JURE PROPRIETARIO, from which it is inferred, that MATHILDA 
diſpoſed of only her alledia/ poſſeſſions in favour of St. PETER, don't, in 
my opinion, relate to the poſſeſſions of the teſtatrix, but to the nature of 1 
the gift, and muſt be interpreted in conjunction with the preceding 1 
verbs, ded: et obtuli, For the princeſs does not ſay, dedi omnia bona que 144 
JURE PRO RIETARIO poſſideo et habeo, i. e. I have granted that part of my 
property which I bold by a ſupreme and independent right, in which caſe the 
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CENT, XII. The plan that GR EC OR had formed for _ 
xi. the church above all human authority, to a ſtate of perfe 
PARTI ſupremacy and independence, had many kinds of oppoſi- 
8 tion to encounter, but none more unſurmountable than 
of Gregory that which aroſe from the two reigning vices of concubinage 
vII. and ſimony, that had infected the whole body of the Euro- 
pean clergy. The Roman pontiffs, from the time of 
STEPREN IX, had combated, with zeal and vehemence, 
theſe monſtrous vices [p], but without ſucceſs, as they 


opinion of the learned men abovementioned wou!d be well founded, 
but ſhe ſays, dedi omnia bona mea eccleſæ JURE PROPRIETARIO, I, e. my 
will is, that the church ſhall poſſiſs as its avn property the inberitance ] bave ſcſe 
it. Beſides, the following words manifeſtly ſhew, that the opinion of 
theſe learned men is deſtitute of all foundation; ſince MATHILDA 
could not poſſibly add, five jure ſucceſſionis, fire ALIO QUOCUNQUE JURE 
ad me pertineant, i, e. I grant all my poſſeſſions under wba'ever title J engry them, 
whether by right of ſucceſſion, or by AN X OTHER RIGHT, &c. had ſhe de- 
Hgned to confine her donation to her allodial poſſeſſions. Certain it is, 
that in this ample grant ſhe excepts no particular part of her property, 
but evidently comprehends in it her whole ſubſtance. If it be objected 
to this, that the Roman pontiffs never affirmed that the fiefs of. the em- 
pire, which MATHILDa poſſeſſed, were comprehended in this grant to 
their church, and that they only claimed her a/lzdial and independent 
poſſeſſions ; 1 anſwer, by queſtioning the fad, ſince many circumſtances 
concur to prove, that theſe pontiffs claimed the whole ſubſtance of Ma- 
THILDA, all her poſſeſſions without exception, as their undoubted right. 
But ſuppoſe for a moment, that the caſe was otherwiſe, and that the 
Roman church had never made ſuch an univerſal claim, this would, by no 
means, invalidate the opinion I here maintain; ſince the queſtion, under 
conſideration, is not, how far the Roman pontiffs may have moderated 
their pretenſions to the territories of MATHILDA, but what is the true 
and genuine ſenſe of the words in which ker donation is expreſſed. 

y] Monſtrous wices we may juſtly call them. For though it be true, 
that in the methods GREGORY took to extirpate theſe vices, he violated 
not only the laws of religion, but alſo the dictates of natural equity and 
Juſtice, and, under the maſk of a pious zeal, committed the moſt crying 
and abominable enormities; yet it is certain, on the other hand, that 
theſe vices produced the moit unhappy effects both in church and ſtate, 
and that the ſuppreſſion of them was now become abſolutely neceſſary, 
There were indeed, among the clergy, ſeveral men of piety and virtue, 
who lived in the bonds of wedlock, and theſe GREGORY ought to have 
ſpared. But there was alſo a prodigious number of ecclefiaſtics through- 
out Europe, not only of prieſts and canons, but alſo of monks, who lived 
in the bonds of a criminal love, kept, under the title of wives, miſ- 
tieſſes which they diſmiſſed, at pleaſure, to enjoy the ſweers of a licen- 
tious variety, and who not only ſpent, in the moſt profuſe and ſcanda- 


were 
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were become too inveterate and too univerſal to be extir-C ENT, 
pated without the greateſt difficulty and the moſt extra- XI. 

ordinary efforts. Accordingly GREGORY, in the year? AN 1 Il. 
1074, which was the ſecond of his pontificate, exerted 
himſelf with much more vigour than his predeceſſors had 
done in oppoſition to the vices already mentioned. For 
this purpoſe he aſſembled a council at Rome, in which all 
the laws of the former pontifts againſt ſimony were renewed 
and confirmed, and the buying or ſelling eccleſiaſtical 
benefices prohibited in the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt manner, 


lous manner, the revenues and treaſures of the churches and convents 
to which they belenged, but even diſtributed a great part of them among 
their baſtards, As to the vice of ſimony, its univerſal extent and its per- 
nicious fruits appear evidently from thoſe records, which the Benedictine 
monks have publiſhed in feveral places of their Ga/lia Chriſtiana, not to 
mention a multitude of other ancient papers to the ſame purpoſe. One 
or two examples will be ſufficient to give the reader an idea of this mat - 
ter, We find in the firſt yolume of the admirable work now mentioned 
(in the Append, Document. p. 5.) a public act, by which BERNARD a vil- 
count, and FROTER1Us biſhop of Aly, grant, or rather ſell, openly to 
BERNARD AIMARD and his ſon the biſhopric of Ally, reſerving to them» 
{elves a conſiderable part of its revenues. This act is followed by ano- 
ther, in which count Por ius bequeaths to his wife the ſame biſhopric 
of Ally in the following terms: Ego Pontius dono tibi dilectæ ſponſe mee 
epiſcopatum Albienſem — cum ip ſa eccleſia et cum omnia adjacentia ſua—et medieta- 
tem de epiſc;patu Nemauſo —et medietatem de abbatia Sti Agidii—poſt obitum 
tuum remaneat ipfius alodis ad infantes qui de me erunt creati. In the ſecond 
volume of the ſame learned work (in the Append. Document. p. 173.) 
there is a letter of the clergy of Limoges, beſeeching WILLIAM, count of 
Azuitain, not to ſell the biſhopric, but to give them a paſtor, and not a 
devourer of the flock, Rogamus tuum pietatem, ne propter mundiale lucrum 
vendas Sti Stephani locum, quia fi tu wendis epiſcopalia, ipſe noſtra manducabit 
communia—— Mitte nobis im cuſtodem, non devoratorem, ADEMAR, viſcount 
of Limoges, laments, (tom. ii. p. 179-) that he himſelf” bad formerly made 
traffic of the cure of ſouls by ſelling benefices to ſimoniacal abbots, The bare · 
faced impudence of the ſacerdotal orders, in buying and ſelling benefices, 
exceeded all meaſure, and almoſt all credibility, And they carried mat- 
ters ſo far as to juſtify that abominable traffic, as may be ſeen in a re- 
markable paſſage in the Apologericum of ABBO, which is added, by Pi- 
THOU, to the Codex Can. Hecleſiæ Romane ; this paſſage, which deſerves 
to be quoted, is as follows: Nihil! pene ad ecclefiam pertinere widetur, -quod 
ad pretium non largiatur, ſcilicet epiſcopatus, preſbyteratus, diaconatus, et aliqui 
winores gradus, archidiaconatus guogue, decania, prapofuura, theſauri cuſtodia, 
baptiſterium et bujuſmodi negociatores ſubdola reſponſione ſolent aſtruere, non ſe 
emere benediftionem, qud percipitur gratia ſpiritus ſancti, ſed res eccleſiarum > 
t=//efrones epiſcepi, An acute diſtinction truly! 
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CEN T; It was alſo decreed in the ſame council, that the facer- 
XI, dotal orders ſhould abſtain from marriage; and that ſuch 
PARTI of them as had already wives, or concubines, ſhould im- 
mediately diſmiſs them, or quit the prieſtly office. Theſe 
decrees were accompanied with circular letters wrote by 
the pontiff to all the European biſhops, enjoining the ſtrict- 
eſt obedience to the deciſions of this ſolemn council, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, GREGoRY did not ſtop 
here, but ſent 8 into Germany to HENRY IV, 
king of the Romans, in order to engage that prince to 
ſummon a council for the trial and puniſhment of ſuch 
eceleſiaſtics, as had been hitherto guilty. of ſimoniacal 
ractices. 

The ſevere XIII. Theſe decrees, which were in part equitable and 
proceedings juſt, and which were, in every reſpect, conformable with 
232 the notions of religion that prevailed in this age, were 
e looked upon by the people as highly ſalutary, ſince they 
age produce rendered a free election, and not a mercenary purchaſe, 
much trou- the way to eccleſiaſtical promotion, and obliged. the prieſts 
— to abſtain from marriage, which was abſurdly conſidered 
as inconſiſtent with the ſanctity of their office, Yet both 

theſe decrees were attended with the moſt deplorable tu- 

mults and difſenſions, and were fruitful, in their conſe- 
quences, of innumerable calmities. No ſooner was the 

law concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy, publiſhed, than 

the prieſts, in the ſeveral provinces of Europe, who lived 

in the bonds of marriage with lawful wives, or of laſcivouſ- 

neſs with hired concubines [q], complained loudly of the 


[9] All the hiſtorians who give any accounts of this century, mention 
the rumults excited by ſuch prieſts, as were reſolved to continue with 
their wives or concubines. For an account of the ſeditions which aroſe 
in Germany upon this occafion, ſee S1GonNIUS De regno Ttalie, lib. ix. 
p. 557. tom, ii, as alſo TENGNAGEL's Collefio Veter. Monument. p. 45 
47+ 54. Thoſe that the prieſts excited in England are mentioned by 
M. PAR Is, in his Hier. Major, lib. i. p. 7. The tumults occaſioned by 
the ſame reaſon in the Belgic and Gallic provinces, are deſcribed in the 
Epiftula Clericorum Cameracenſium ad Remenſes pro uxoribus ſuis, publiſhed in 
MaBILLON's Annal. Benedifin. tom, v. p. 634. and in the Epiftola No- 
viemenſium Clericorum ad Cameracenſes, publiſhed in MABILLON's Muſeum 
Iralicum, tom. i. p. 128. Great was the flame which the laws of GRE- 
GORY excited in aß, and particularly in the province of Milan, of 
which we have an ample relation given by ARNULPH and LAN- 


DULPH, two Milaneſe hiſtorians, whoſe works are publiſhed, with anno- 
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ſeverity of this council, and excited the moſt dreadful tu- c x Nr. 


mults in the greateſt part of the European provinces. 


Many of theſe eccleſiaſtics, eſpecially the Milaneſe prieſts, PART Il. 


choſe rather to abandon their ſpiritual dignities than their 
ſenſual pleaſures, and to quit their benefices that they might 
cleave to their wives. They went ſtill farther: for they 
ſeparated themſelves entirely from the church of Rome, 
and branded with the infamous name of Paterini [y], i. e. 
Manichzans, the pontiff and his adherents, who condemn- 
ed fo unjuſtly the conduct of ſuch prieſts as entered into 
the bonds of a lawful and virtuous wedlock, The pro- 


tations, by MURATOR1, in his Scriptores rerum Tralicarum, tom. iv. p. 36. 
Both theſe hiſtorians maintain, againſt GREGORY and his ſucceſſors, 
the cauſe of the injured prieſts, and the lawfulneſs of their marriages. 
[r] Paterinus is one of the names by which the Paulicians or Mani- 
chæans (who came during this century from Bulgaria into Italy, and were 
alſo known by the title of Cathari or Pure) were diſtinguiſhed among the 
Italians. But in proceſs of time the term Paterinus became a common 
name for all kinds of heretics, as we might ſhew by many examples 
taken from the writers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There 
are various opinions concerning the origin of this word, the moſt pro - 
bable of which is that which ſuppoſes it derived from a certain place 
called Pataria, in which the heretics held their aſſemblies ; and it is well 
known, that a part of the city of Milan is, to this very day called Pata- 
ria, or Contrada de Patarri, See Annotat. ad Arnuiphum Mediolanenſ. in 
MuURATOR1!'s Scriptores rerum Italicar. tom. iv. p. 39. ſee alſo SAX1US 
ad Sigonium de Regno Italiæ, lib. ix. p. 536. tom, ii. opp. Sigenii, An 
opinion (of which, if I am not miſtaken, Sicoxius was the auther) 
prevailed, that the name in queſtion was given to the Milaneſe prieſts, 
who ſeparated from the church of Rome, and retained their wives in op- 
poſition to the laws of the pontiffs. But this opinion is without foun- 
dation; and it appears evidently from the teſtimony of ARNULPH and 
other hiſtorians, that it was not the married prieſts, but the faction of 
the pontiffs, who condemned their conjugal bonds, that were branded 
with the opprobrious name of Paterini. See ARNULPH,. lib, iii. c. x, 
—ANTON, Paci Crit. in Ann, Bar. t. iii, ad A. 1057. § iii, Lud. 
ANT. MURATORI Antiq. Ital. medii &wvi, tom. v. p. $2, who have de- 
monſtrated this in the moſt ample, learned, and ſatisfactory manner, 
Nor need we, indeed, look any where elſe for the origin of this word. 
It is abundantly known, that the Manichzans, and their brethren the 
Paulicians, were extremely averfe to marriage, which they looked upon 
as an inſtitution invented by the evil principle; they, of confequence, 
who conſidered the marriages of the clergy as lawful, employed the 
ignominious name of Paterini, to ſhew that the pontiffs, who prohibited 
theſe marriages, were followers of the odious doctrine of the Ma- 
nichæans. 
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thoſe who approved of the celibacy of the clergy, unjuſt 


PARTI and criminal in two reſpects: Firſt, in that his ſeverity ſell 


. _ 


indiſcriminately and with equal fury upon the virtuous 
huſband and the licentious rake; that he diſſolved, with 
a mercileſs hand, the chaſteſt bonds of wedlock, and thus 
involved huſbands and wives, , with their tender offspring, 
in diſgrace, perplexity, anguiſh, and want [s]. The ſe- 
cond thing criminal in the meaſures taken by this pontiff 
was, that inſtead of chaſtiſing the married prieſts with 
wiſdom and moderation, and according to the laws of ec- 
clefiaſtical diſcipline, whoſe nature is wholly ſpiritual, he 
r. them over to the civil magiitrate, to be puniſhed as 

iſobedient and unworthy ſubjects, with the loſs of their 
ſubſtance, and with the moſt ſhocking marks of undeſerved 
infamy and diſgrace [f]. 


[s] We muſt always remember that the prieſts, to whom their wives 
or miſtreſſes were much dearer than the laws of the pontiffs, were not 
all of the fame character; nor were ſuch of them as might be juſtly 
eſteemed criminal, all criminal in the ſame degree. The better ſort of 
theſe eccleſiaſtics (among which we may count the Belgic and Milaneſe 
clergy) defired nothing more than to live after the manner of the Greeks, 
maintaming that it was lawful for a prieſt, before his conſecration, to 
marry one virgin, though a plurality of wives was juſtly prohibited; and 
they grounded this their opinion upon the authority of St, AMBROSE, 
See JO. PETk1i PURICELLI Diſertatio utrum S. Ambreſius clero ſuo Medio- 
lan. permiſerit, ut virgini ſeme! nubere fofſent, republiſhed by MURAaTOR1, 
in his Scriptores Italic. tom, iv. p. 123. GREGORY and his ſuccellors 
ought to have dealt more gently with this kind of ecclefiaſtics (as the 
warmeſt admirers of the pontiffs acknowledge) than with thoſe prieſis, 
who were either the patrons of concubinage, or who pretended to juſtify 
their eſpouſing a plurality of wives, It was alſo unjuſt to treat, in the 
ſame manner, the monks, who, by the nature of their profeſſion and 
vows,were neceſſarily excluded from the nuptial ſtate ; and the prieſts, 
who could not bear the thoughts of being torn from the chaſte partners 
of their bed, whom they had eſpouſed with virtuous ſentiments and up- 
right intentions, nor from the tender offspring which were the fruit of 
virtuous love. | | 

Le] THEODORICUS, Verdun. Epiſtola ad Gregorium VII, in Martene The- 
ſauro Anecdotorum, tom. i. p. 218. —Faciem meam in eo vel maxime confufione 
Ferfundunt, quod legem de Clericorum incontinentia PER LAICORUM IN SAN IAS 
cohibenda unguam ſuſceperim , —Nec putetis eos qui ita ſentiunt . . . ecclefiaſtico- 
rum graduum incontinentiam talibus defenſionibus fevere welle, Honeſtam conver- 
fationem in defiderio babent, nec aliter, quam oportet, ECCLESIASTICA UL- 
TIONIS CENSURAM ententari gaude nt 
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XIV. This vehement conteſt excited great tumultsC E N T. 


and diviſions, which, however, were gradually calmed XI. 
through length of time, and alſo by the perſeverance of the PART II. 
obſtinate pontiff; nor did any of the European kings and +, v] 
princes: concern themſelves ſo much about the marriages of pute con- 
the clergy as to maintain their cauſe, and thereby to cerning in- 
prolong the controverſy, But the troubles. that aroſe veſtitvres 
from the law that regarded the extirpation of /imony were dH 
not ſo eaſily, appeaſed; the tumults it occaſioned grew again a- 
greater from day to day; the methods of reconciliation mony. 
more difficult; and it involved both ſtate and church 

during ſeveral years in the deepeſt calamities and in the 

moſt. complicated ſcenes of confuſion and diſtreſs Cu]. 


een eee | £ TINIES. THY #1077 \ 

[] We have extant a great number both of ancient and modern 
writers, who have related the circumſtances of this diſpute concerning 
inveſtitures, which was begun by GREGORY VII, was carried on by him 
and his ſucceſſors on the one ſide; and the emperors HENRY IV and V 
en the other, and became a-ſource of innumerable calamities to the 
greateſt part of Europe. But few or none of theſe writers have treated 
this weighty ſubject with an entire impartiality. They all plead either 
the cauſe of the pontiffs, or that of the emperors, and decide the contro» 
verſy, not by the laws then in' being (which ought, no doubt, to be prin- 
cipally conſulted) nor by the opinions that generally prevailed at the time 
of this conteft, but by laws of their own invention, and by the opinions 
of modern times, The famous GRETSER, in his Afthgia pro Gree 
geris VII, which is publiſhed in the ſixth volume of his works, and alſo 
leparately, has collected the principal of the ancient writers who main- 
tain the cauſe of the pontiff: in oppoſition to whom, they who defended 
the cauſe of HENRY IV, are collected by MELCHIOR GOLDASTUS, in 
his Replicatio contra Gretſerum et Apologia pro Henrico IV, Hans. 1611, 
4to. Among the modern writers who have treated this ſubject, we may 
count the Centuriatores Magdeburgenſes, Bak ON ius, the German and Ita- 
lian hiſtorians, and rhoſe who have wrote the life of the famous Ma- 
THILDA, But, beſide theſe, it will be highly proper to conſult Jo. 
SCHILTER Us, De libertate Eccleſiæ Germanice, lib. iv. p. 4$1,—CHRIST, 
THOMASIUS, Hiftoria contentionis inter Imperium et Sacerdgtium—HEN, MEI- 
EOMIUSs, Lib. de jure Inveſtituræ Epiſcopalis, tom. iii. Soriptorum rer. Ger- 
manicar, JUST, CHR. DITHMARUS, Hifteria Belli inter Imperium et Sa- 
cerdatium, publiſhed at Francfort, in 1741, in 8vo, and, above all, the fa- 
mous Cardinal NoR1s, who far ſurpaſſes in point of erudition thoſe 
whom we have mentioned, and whoſe Horia delle Inveſtiture della dignita 
Eccleſiaſtiche, which was publiſhed at Mantua, after his death, in the 
year 1741, is a moſt learned work, though it be imperfeR and probably 
maimed, and alſo extremely partial in favour of the pontiffs ; which is 
not ſurpriſing from the pen of a cardinal. See alſo Jo. Jac, MasCcovil 
Commentarii de rebus imperii Germanici ſub Henrico IV et V, publiſhed at Leip- 
lick, in 4to, in the year 1749 
HuxRY 
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CENT, HENRY IV, received indeed graciouſly the legates of 
XI, GREGORY, and applauded his zeal for the extirpation of 
PARTI ſnony; but neither this prince, nor the German biſhops, 
would permit theſe legates to aſſemble a council in Ger- 
many, or to proceed mage againſt thoſe, who, in time 
paſt, had been chargeable with ſimoniacal practices. The 
pontiff, exaſperated at this reſtraint in the execution of his 
deſigns, ' called another council to meet at Rome in the 
year 1075, in which he purſued his adventurous project 
with greater impetuoſity and vehemence than ever; for he 
not only excluded from the communion of the church 
ſeveral German' and Italian biſhops and certain favourites 
of HENRY, whoſe counſels that prince was ſaid to make 
uſe of in the traffic of eccleſiaſtical dignities, but alſo pro- 
nounced, in à formal edit, Anathema again/t whoever re- 
ceived the inveſtiture of a biſhopric or abbacy from the hands 
7. a layman, as alſo againſt thoſe by whom the inveſtiture ſhould 
e performed [iu]. This decree was every way proper to 
ſurpriſe the emperors, kings, and princes of Europe, who, 
in conſequence of a prevailing cuſtom, had the right of 
conferring the more important eccleſiaſtical dignities, and 
the government of monaſteries and convents, of which 
they diſpoſed, in a ſolemn manner, by the well-known 
ceremony of the ring and the /taff, or croſier, which they 
preſented to the candidate on whom their choice fell. 
This ſolemn inveſtiture was the main ſupport of that 
power of creating biſhops and abbots, which the European 
princes claimed as their undoubted right, and the occafion 
of that corrupt commerce called /imony, in conſequence of 
which, eccleſiaſtical promotion was impudently ſold to the 
higheſt bidder ; and hence the zeal and ardour of GRR/ 
GORY to annul theſe inveſtitures, that he might extirpate 
ſimony on the one hand, and diminiſh the power of princes 
in ecclefiaſtical matters on the other. | 


[w] ANT, Paci Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. ad A. 107 5.— HEN. 
NoRis, Hift. Inveſtiturarum, p. 39,—CHRIST, LUPUS, Scbala et Difſer- 
tation. ad Concilia, tom. vi. Opp» p. 39-44. | 
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A fhort digreſſion cbncerning INVESTITURES [ x]. 


IT will not be improper to caſt ſome illuſtrations upon 
the cuſtom now mentioned of inveſting biſhops and abbots 
in their reſpective dignities by the ceremony of the ring 
and croſitr, ſince this cuſtom has been ill underſtood by 
ſome, and but imperfectly explained by others. Even the 
leatned Cardinal Noki1s appears highly defective here; 
for though in his Hiſtory of Inveſtitures [y ], there ate 
many pertinent reflexions upon the reaſons which engaged 
GREGORY to prohibit nve/titures altogether, yet that 
learned prelate does not ſeem to have had a complete 
notion of this important matter, ſince he omits in his hiſ- 
tory certain points that are neceſſary to the underſtanding 
it thoroughly. The inve/titure of biſhops and abbots com- 
menced, undoubtedly, at that period of time when the 
European emperors, kings, and princes made grants to the 
clergy of certain territories, lands, foreſts, caſtles, &c. 
According to the laws of thoſe times (laws which ſtill re- 
main in force) none were conſidered as lawful poſſeſſors 
of the lands or tenements which they derived from the 
emperors or other princes, before they repaired to court, 
took the oath of allegiance to their reſpective ſovereigns 
as the ſupreme proprietors, and received from their hands 
a ſolemn mark by which the property of their reſpective 
grants was winks” Soar to them. Such was the manner in 
which the nobility, and thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by military exploits, were confirmed in the poſſeſ- 
ſions which they owed to the liberality of their ſovereigns. 
But the cuſtom of inveſting the biſhops and abbots with 
the ring and the crofier, which are the enſigns of the ſa- 
cred function, is of a much more recent date, and was 
then firſt introduced, when the European emperors and 
princes, annulling the elections that were made in the 
church according to the eccleſiaſtical laws that had been 
from the earlieſt times eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, aſſum- 
ed to themſelves the power of conferring on whom they 
pleaſed the biſhoprics and abbeys that became vacant in 
their dominions, nay, even of ſelling them to the higheſt 
bidder. This power, then, being once uſurped by the 


[x] Here the tranſlator has tranſpoſed the note Ir] of the original 
Mto the text, under the form of a diſſertation, | 


# 


[ y ] Chap. iii. p. 56. 
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CRN T. kings and princes of Europe, they at firſt confirmed the 
XI. biſhops and abbots in their dignities and poſſeſſions, with 
PaRTIL the ſame forms and ceremonies that were uſed in inveſting 
the counts, knights, and others, in their feudal tenures, 
even by written contracts, and the ceremony of preſenting 
them with a wand or bough [z]. And this cuſtom of 
inve/ling the clergy and the laity with the ſame ceremonies 
would have, undoubtedly, continued, had not the clergy, 
to whom the right of electing biſhops and abbots originally 
belonged, eluded artfully the uſurpation of the emperors 
and other princes by the following ſtratagem. When a 
biſhop or abbot died, they who looked upon themſelves as 
authoriſed to fill up the vacancy, elected immediately ſome 
one of their order in the place of the deceaſed, and were 
careful to have him conſecrated without delay. The con- 
ſecration being thus performed, the prince, who had pro- 
poſed to himſelf the profit of ſelling the vacant benefice, or 
the pleaſure of conferring it upon ſome of his favourites, 
was obliged to deſiſt from his purpoſe, and to conſent to 
the election, which the ceremony of conſecration ren- 
dered irrevocable, Many examples of the ſucceſs of 
this ſtratagem, which was practiſed both in chapters 
and monaſteries, and which diſappointed the liberali- 
ty or avarice of ſeveral princes, might here be alledg- 
cd ; they abound in the records of the tenth century, to 
which we refer the curious reader. No ſooner did the 
emperors and princes perceive this artful management, 
than they turned their attention to the propereſt means of 
rendering it ineffectual, and of preſerving the valuable pri- 
vilege they had uſurped. For this purpoſe they ordered, 
that as ſoon as a biſhop expired, his ring and creſier ſhould 
be tranſmitted to the prince, to whoſe juriſdiction his dio- 
ceſe was ſubject, For it was by the ſolemn delivery of 


[=] This appears from a paſſage in Cardinal HUMRERT*s third Book, 
Adv erſus Simeniacos, which was compoſed before GREGORY had ſet on 
foot the diſpute concerning Inveſtitures, and which is publiſhed in MaR- 
TENE'S Th:ſaur. Anccd. tom. v. p. 787. The paſſage is as follows 
Poteſtas ſerui/aris primo ambitigſis ecclefiaſticarum dignitatum wel poſſeſſionum cu- 
pidis fawebat prece, dein minis, deinceps verbis conceſſivis : in quibus omnibus 
cernens ſibi contradictorem neminem, nec qui meveret pennam, vel aperiret os et 
ganniret, ad majora progreditur, et jam ſub nomine INVESTITURZE DARE 
PRIMO TABELLAS wel QUALESCUMQUE PORRIGERE VIRGULAS, 
DEIN BACULOS.—-Yucd maximum nefas fic inolevit, ut id ſolum canonicum 
credatur, nec gue fit ecclgſiaſtica regula ſciatur aut attendatur. 
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the ring and croſier of the deceaſed to the new biſhop that c k N T. 
his election was irrevocably confirmed, and this ceremony XI. 
was an eſſential part of his conſecration ; ſo that, when theſe PAN T 11. 
two badges of the epiſcopal dignity were in the hands of 
the ſovereign, the clergy could not conſecrate the perſon 
whom their ſuffrages had appointed to fill the vacancy. 
Thus their ſtratagem was defeated, as every election that 
was not confirmed by the ceremony of conſecration might 
be lawfully annulled and rejected ; nor was the biſhop 
qualified to exerciſe any of the epiſcopal functions before 
the performance of that important ceremony. As ſoon, 
therefore, as a biſhop drew his laſt breath, the magiſtrate 
of the city in which he had reſided, or the governor of the 
province, ſeized upon his ing and creſier, and ſent them 
to court [a]. The emperor or prince conferred the vacant 
ſee upon the perſon whom he had choſen, by delivering to 
him theſe two badges of the epiſcopal office, after which 
the new biſhop, thus inveſted by his ſovereign, repaired to 
his metropolitan, to whom it belonged to perform the cere- 
mony of conſecration, and delivered to him the ring and 
croſier which he had received from his prince, that he might 
receive it again from his hands, and be thus doubly con- 
firmed in his ſacred function, It appears, therefore, from 
this account, that each new biſhop and abbot received 
twice the ring and the creſier; once from the hands of 
the ſovereign, and once from thoſe of the metropolitan 
biſhop, by whom they were conſecrated [b. 


[a] We ſee this fact confirmed by the following paſſage in EBBO's 
Life of Ortho, biſhop of Bamberg, lib. i. § 8, 9. in Afis Sancter. menſis 
Julii, tom. i. p. 426. Nec multo poſt annulus cum wirga paſtorali Bremenſis 
efiſcopi ad aulam regiam tranſlata . Eo figuidem tempore eccleſia liberam 
electionem non habebant . . ſed cum quilibet antiſtes viam univerſe carnis ingreſſus 
Fuiſſet, mex capitanei civitatis illius annulum et ⁊ irgam aſtoralem ad Palatium 
tranſinittebant, ſicque regia auctoritate, communicato cum aulicis conſilio, orbatæ 
Plebi idoneum conſlituebat præſulem , . Peſt pauces vero dies rurſum annulus 
et virga paſioralis Bambenbergenſis epiſcogi Domino imperatori tranſmiſſa eſt. 
Quo audito, multi nobiles—ad aulam regiam confiuebant, qui alteram barum 
' prece wel pretio fibi comparare tentabant. | 

[5] This appears from a variety of ancient records. See particu - 
larly HUMBERT, lib. iii. contra Simeniacos, Cap. vi. in MARTENE'S 
Theſaur. Anecdot, tom. v. p. 779. in which we find the following paſ- 
ſage: Sic enceniatus (i. e. the biſhops inveſted by the emperor) 
violentus invadit clerum, plebem et oriinem prius deminaturus, quam ab eis 
copnoſcatut, quæ ratur, petatur. Sic mictropolitanum aggreditur, non ab eo 
Judiiardus, ſed ipſum ee enim {bi jam pertiret aut predoſſ 47 | 
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It is highly uncertain by what prince this cuſtom of 
creating the biſhops by the ceremonies of the ring and 


Pa AI II. creſier was firſt introduced, If we may believe ADam of 


Bremen [e], this privilege was exerciſed by Lewis the 
Meek, who, in the ninth century, granted to the new 
biſhops the uſe and poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal revenues, 
and confirmed this grant by the ceremony now under con- 
fideration. But the accuracy of this hiſtorian is liable to 
ſuſpicion ; and it is extremely probable that he attributed 
to the tranſactions of ancient times the ſame form that 
accompanied ſimilar tranſactions in the eleventh century 
in which he lived, For it is certain, that in the ninth 
century the greateſt part of the European princes made 
no oppoſition to the right of electing the biſhops, which 
was both claimed and exerciſed by the clergy and the 


people, and, of conſequence, there was then no occaſion 


for the inveſtiture mentioned by Ap AM of Bremen d]. 
We therefore chuſe to adopt the ſuppoſition of Cardinal 
HumMBERT [e], who places the commencement of the 
cuſtom now under confideration in the reign of OTHo the 
Great; for though this opinion has not the approbation 
of LEwis THOMASSIN and NATALIs ALEXANDER, yet. 
theſe learned men, in their deep reſearches into the origin 
of inveſtitures [ f ], have advanced nothing ſufficient to 
prove it erroneous. We learn alſo from HUMBERY [gp], 
that the emperor HEN RKV III, the fon of ConRad II, was 
deſirous of abrogating theſe inve/{itures, though a variety 
of circumſtances coucurred to prevent the execution of 


lum et annulum, guos portat REDDERE? Numguid quia laica perſona dati 
tunt ? Cur redditur quad habetur, niſi ut aut deruo res ecclefiaſiica ſub has 
Jpecie juſſionis vel donationis vendatur, aut certe ut preſumtio lafcæ ordinationis 
Fallietur colore et velamento guedam diſcipline clericalis. 

[e] In his Hiſtoria Ecclefiaftica, lib. i, cap. xxxii. p. 10. xxxix. 
p. 12, publiſhed in the Scriptores Septentrionales of LINDENERO - 
GIUS, 

[4] Add to this the refutation of ADAM of Bremen, by DANIEL PA- 
PEBROCH, in the Aa Sancterum, tom. i, Febr. p 557. 

[e] HUMBERT, lib. iii, contra Simoniacos, cap. vii. p. 780. et cap. xi. 
P+ 787. 

[V] See Lupov. THOMASSINI Diſciplina Eccleſ. circa Benef. tom. 
lib. ii, p. 434. and NATAL, ALEXANDER, Select. Hifter, Fac. © . 
Sac. Xi, xii. Diff. iv. p. 725. atit. 
. [ g] L. c. cap, vii. p. 780. = | 
his. 
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his deſign; but he repreſents HENRY I king of France inc E N x. 


a different point of light, as a turbulent prince, who turned 
all things into confuſion, and indulged himſelf beyond al 
meaſure in ſimoniacal practices, and loads him, of conſe- 
quence, with the bittereſt invectives. 

In this method of creating biſhops and abbots by pre- 
ſenting to them the ring and croſer, there were two things 
that gave particular — to the Roman pontiffs. The 
firſt was, that by this the ancient right of election was 
totally changed, and the power of chooſing the rulers of 
the church was uſurped by the emperors and other ſove- 
reign princes, and was confined to them alone. This 
indeed was the moſt plauſible reaſon of complaint, when 
we conſider the religious notions of theſe times, which 
ware, by no means, favourable to the conduct of the em- 
perors in this matter. Another circumſtance that griev- 
ouſly diſtreſſed the pretended vicars of St. PETER, was, 
to ſee the ring and croſier, the venerable badges of ſpiritual 
authority and ghoftly diſtinction, delivered to the biſhop 
elect by the profane hands of unſanctified laymen; an 
abuſe this, which they looked upon as little better than 
ſacrilege. HUmMBERT, who, as we already obſerved, wrote 
his book againſt ſimony before the conteſt between the 
emperor and GREGORY had commenced, complains [hb] 
heavily of this ſuppoſed profanation, and ſhudders to think, 
that that af which denotes the ghoſtly ſhepherd, and that 
ring which ſeals the myſteries of heaven [i], depoſited in 
the boſoms of the epiſcopal order, ſhould be polluted by 
the unhallowed touch of a civil magiſtrate ; and that em- 
perors and princes, by preſenting them to their favourites, 


[] See HUMBERT, lib. iii, contra Simeniac. cap. vi. p. 779. 795» 
his words are: Quid ad laicas pertinet perſonas ſacramenta eccleſiaftica et pon- 
tificalem ſeu paſtoralem gratiam diſtribuere, camyros ſcilicet baculos et annuos, 
guibus precipue perficitur, militat et innititur tata epijcopalis cenſecratio * Equi= 
dem in camyris baculis — defignatur, que eis committitur cura paſteralis,—Porro 
ennulus fignaculum ſecretorum ceeleſtium indicat, præmonens præ dicatores, ut ſecre- 
tam Det ſapientiam cum apoſtolo diſfignent.— Quicungue ergo his duobus aliquem 
initiant, procul dubio omnem paſtoralem auctoritatem boc praſumends ſibi vendi- 
can, 
[i] HUMBERT miſtook the ſpiritual ſignification of this holy vi, 
ew was the emblem of a nuptial bond between the biſhop and 
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c E N T.ſhould thereby uſurp the prerogatives of the church, and 


exerciſe the paſtoral authority and power. This com- 


hd ha plaint was entirely conſiſtent, as we have already obſerved, 


with the opinions of the times in which it was made; 
for as the ring and the craſer were generally eſteemed the 
marks and badges of paſtoral power, and ſpiritual autho- 
rity, ſo he who conferred theſe ſacred badges was ſuppoſed . 
to confer and communicate with them the ghoſtly autho- 
rity of which they were the emblems. 

All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall imme- 
diately perceive what it was that rendered GREGoryY VII 
ſo averſe to the pretenſions of the emperors, and ſo zea- 
lous in depriving them of the privilege they had aſſumed 
of inveſting the biſhops with the ceremony of the ring and 
croſier. In the firſt council which he aſſembled at Rome, 
he made no attempt, indeed, againſt inve/titures, nor did 
he aim at any thing farther than the abolition of ian, 
and the reſtoration of the ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders 
to their ancient right of electing their reſpective biſhops 
and abbots. But when he afterwards came to know that 
the affair of inveſtitures was inſeparably connected with 
the pretenſions of the emperors, and indeed ſuppoſed them 
empowered to diſpoſe of the higher eccleſiaſtical dignities 
and benefices, he was then perſuaded that /imony could not 
be extirpated as long as inve/titures were in being; and 
therefore, to pluck up the evil by the root, he oppoſed the 
cuſtom of inveſtitures with the utmoſt vehemence. All 
this ſhews the true riſe of the war that was carried on 
between the pontiff and the emperor with ſuch bitterneſs 
and fury. | 

And to underſtand ftill more clearly the merits of this 
cauſe it will be proper-to obſerve, that it was not inve/{:- 
tures, conſidered in themſelves, that GREGOR oppoſed 
with ſuch keenneſs and obſtinacy, but that particular kind 
of inveſtitures, which were in uſe at this time. He did 
not pretend to hinder the biſhops from ſwearing allegiance 
to kings and emperors, nor even to become their va/ſals ; 
and ſo far was he from prohibiting that kind of inveſtiture 
that was performed by a verbal declaration or a written 
deed, that, on the contrary, he allowed the kings of Eng- 
land and France to inve/? in this manner, and probably 
conſented to the uſe of the ſcepter in this ceremony, as 
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did alſo after him CALLIxX TuS II. But he could not bearc E N T. 
the ceremony of inveſtiture that was performed with the XI. 
enſigns of the ſacerdotal order, much leſs could he endure? A T II. 
the performance of the ceremony before the ſolemn rite 

of conſecration z; but what rendered inve/?itures molt odi- 

ous to this pontiff was their deſtroying entirely the free 
elections of biſhops and abbots. It is now time to reſume 

the thread of our hiſtory. 


XV. The ſevere law that had been enacted againſt in- Hiſtory of 
veſtitures, by the influence and authority of GREGORY, eva oY 
made very little impreſſion upon HENRY. He acknow- EN hee 
ledged, indeed, that in expoling eccleſiaſtical benefices to fue. 
ſale he had done amiſs, and he promiſed amendment in 
that reſpect; but he remained inflexible againſt all attempts 
that were made to perſuade him to reſign his power of 
creating biſhops and abbots, and the right of inveſliture, 
which was intimately connected with this important privi- 
lege. Had this emperor been ſeconded by the German 
princes, he might have maintained this refuſal with dignity 
and ſucceſs, but this was far from being the caſe ; a con- 
fiderable number of theſe princes, and among others the 
ſtates of Saxony, were the ſecret or declared enemies of 
HENRY; and this furniſhed GREGORY with a favourable 
opportunity of extending his authority and executing his 
ambitious projects. This opportunity was by no means 
neglected ; the imperious pontiff took occaſion, from the 
diſcords that divided the empire, to inſult and depreſs its 
chief; he ſent, by his legates, an inſolent meſſage to the 
emperor at Geoſiar, ordering him to repair immediately to 
Rome, and clear himſelf, before the council that was to 
be aſſembled there, of the various crimes that were laid 
to his charge. The emperor, whoſe high ſpirit could not 
brook ſuch arrogant treatment, was filled with the warmeſt. 
indignation at the view of that inſolent mandate, and, in 
the vehemence of his juſt reſentment, aſſembled without 
delay a council of the German biſhops at /Yorms, where 
GREGORY was charged with ſeveral flagitious practices, | | 
depoſed from the pontificate, of which he was declared un- = 
worthy, and an order iſſued out for the election of a new 
pontiff GREGORY oppoſed violence to violence ; for 
no ſooner had he reccived, by the letters and —— F 
U 4 0 | 
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CEN T. of Hanxy, an account of the ſentence that had been pro- 


XI. 


nounced againſt him, than, in a raging fit of vindictive 


Pak r U. frenzy, he thundered his anathemas at the head of that 
prince, excluded him both from the communion of the 


church and from the throne of his anceſtors, and impiouſly 
diſſolved the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had 
taken to him as their lawful ſovereign. Thus war was 
declared on both ſides, and the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
powers were divided into two great factions, of which one 
maintained the rights of the emperor, while the other 
ſeconded the ambitious views of the pontiff. No terms 
are ſufficient to expreſs the complicated ſcenes of miſery 
that aroſe from this deplorable ſchiſm. 

XVI. At the entrance upon this war, the Swabian 
chiefs, with duke Robo at their head, revolted againſt 
HENRY; and the Saxon princes, whole former quarrels 
with the emperor had been lately terminated by their de- 
feat and ſubmiſſion [I, follow their example. Theſe 
united powers, being ſolicited by the pope to elect a new 
emperor, in caſe HENRx perſiſted in his obſtinate diſobe- 
dience to the orders of the church, met at Tribur in the 
year 1076, to take counſel together concerning a matter 
of ſuch high importance. The reſult of their deliberations 
was far from being favourable to the emperor; for they 
agreed, that the determination of the controverſy between 
him and them ſhould be referred to the Roman pontiff, 
who was to be invited for that purpoſe to a congreſs at 
Augſburg the year following, and that, in the mean time, 
HENRY ſhould be ſuſpended from his royal dignity, and 
live in the obſcurity of a private ſtation; to which rigor- 
ous conditions they alſo. added, that he was to forfeit his 
kingdom, if, within the ſpace of a year, he was not reſtored 
t> the boſom of the church, and delivered from the ana- 
thema that lay upon his head. When things were come 
to this deſperate extremity, and the faction, which was 
formed againſt this unfortunate prince, grew more formi- 
dable from day to day, his friends adviſed him to go into 


t [&] This ſame RODOLPH had, the year before this revolt, van- 
quiſhed the Saxons, and obliged them to ſubmit to the emperor. Belides, 
the Swabian and Saxon chiefs, the dukes of Bavaria and Carinthia, the 
biſhogs of Wuartzhourg and Worms, and ſeveral other eminent perſonages, 
were concerned in this revolt, 
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Laß, and implore in perfon the clemency of the pontiff. C p x T. 
The emperor yielded to this ignominious counſel, without, XI. 
however, obtaining from his voyage the advantages he ex- Pa ® TIT. 
pected. He pailed the Alps amidſt the rigour of a ſevere 
winter, arrived, in the month of February 1077, at the 
fortreſs of Canuſium, where the /an&imonious pontiff re- 
ſided at that time with the young MAaTHILDA, countets 
of Tuſcany, the moſt powerful patroneſs of the church, 
and the moſt tender and affectionate of all the ſpiritual 
daughters of GREGORY. Here the ſuppliant prince, un- 
mindful of his dignity, ſtood, during three days, in the 
open air at the entrance of this fortreſs, with his feet bare, 
his head uncovered, and with no other raiment but a 
wretched piece of coarſe woollen cloth thrown over his 
body to cover his nakedneſs. The fourth day he was ad- 
mitted to the preſence of the lordly pontiff, who, with a 
good deal of difficulty, granted him the abſolution he de- 
manded ; but, as to what regarded his reſtoration to the 
throne, he refuſed to determine that point before the ap- 
proaching congreſs, at which he made HENRY promiſe to 
appear, forbidding him, at the ſame time, to aſſume, during. 
this interval, the title of king, as alſo to wear the orna- 
ments, or to exerciſe the functions, of royalty. This op- 
probrious convention excited, and that juſtly, the indig- 
nation of the princes and bithops of [zaly, who threatened 
HENRY with all ſorts of evils, on account of his bale and 
puſillanimous conduct, and would, undoubtedly, have de- 
poſed, him, had not he diminiſhed their reſentment by 
violating the convention which he had been forced to en- 
ter into with the imperious pontiff, and reſuming the title 
and other marks of royalty which he had been obliged: to 
lay down. On the other hand, the confederate princes, 
of Stuabia and Saxony were no ſooner informed of this un- 
expected change in the conduct of HENRY, than they 
aſlembled at Forcheim in the month of March A. D. 1077, 
and unanimouſly elected RoDOL PH, duke of Swabia, 
emperor in his place [ / ]. 


[ The ancient, and modern writers of Italian and German hiſtory 
have given ample relations of all theſe events, though not all with the 
ſame fidelity and accuracy. In the brief account I have given of theſe 
events, I have followed the genuine ſources, and thoſe writers. whoſe 
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XVII. This raſh ſtep kindled a terrible flame in Ger- 


many and Italy, and involved, for a long time, thoſe un- 
happy lands in the calamities of war. In Tah the Nor- 
mans, who were maſters of the lower parts of that coun- 
try, and the armies of the powerful and valiant MaTHIL- 
DA, maintained ſucceſsfully the cauſe of GREGORY againſt 
the Lombards, who eſpouſed the intereſts of HENRY; 
while this unfortunate prince, with all the forces he could 
aſſemble, carried on the war in Germany againſt RopoLPH 
and the confederate princes. GREGORY, conſidering the 
events of war as extremely doubtful, was at firſt afraid to 
declare for either ſide, and therefore obſerved, during a 
certain time, an appearance of neutrality ; but, encourag- 
ed by the battle of Fladenheim, in which HENRY was de- 
feated by the Saxons A. D. 1080, he excommunicated 
anew that vanquiſhed prince, and ſending a crown to the 
victor RopoLPH, declared him lawful king of the Ger- 
mans. The injured emperor did not let this new inſult 
paſs unpuniſhed ; ſeconded by the ſuffrages of ſeveral of 
the Italian and German biſhops, he depoſed GREGORY a 


fecond time in a council which met at Aentz, and, in a 


ſynod that was ſoon after aſſembled at Brixen, in the pro- 
vince of Tirol, he raiſed to the pontificate GUIBERT, arch- 
biſhop of Ravenna, who aſſumed the title of CLEMENT 
III, when he was conſecrated at Rome A. D. 1084, four 
years after his election. | 


XVIII. This election was followed ſoon after by an 


event which gave an advantageous turn to the affairs of 
HENRY ; this event was a bloody battle fought upon the 
banks of the river Z//ter, where Roporr received a 
mortal wound, of which he died at Merſburg. The em- 
peror, having got rid of this formidable enemy, marched 
directly into Italy the following year (1081) with a deſign 
to cruſh GREGORY and his adherents, whoſe defeat he 


imagined would contribute effectually to put an end to 


the troubles in Germany. Accordingly he made ſeveral 
campaigns, with various ſucceſs, againſt the valiant troops 


teſtimonies are the moſt reſpectable and ſure, ſuch as SIGON1US, PaGr, 
MURATOR1, MASCOvius, NoOR1s, &c, who, though they differ in 
ſome minute circumſtances, are yet agreed in thoſe matters that are of 
the moſt importance, x | 
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of MATHILDA ; and, after having raiſed twice the ſiege c E N T. 
PAR T II. 


of Rome, he reſumed a third time that bold enterprize, 
and became, at length, maſter of the greateſt part of that 
City in the year 1084. The firſt ſtep that Henry took 
after this ſucceſs was to place GUIBERT in the papal chair, 
after which he received the imperial crown from the hands 
of the new pontiff, was ſaluted emperor by the Roman 
people, and laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle of St. Angelo, whe- 
ther his mortal enemy, GREGORY, had fled for ſafety. 
He was, however, forced to raiſe this ſiege, by the valour 
of ROBERT GGUISCARD, duke of Apulia and Calabria, who 
brought GREGORY in triumph to Rome; but, not thinking 
him ſafe there, conducted him afterwards to Salernum. 
In this place the famous pontiff ended his days the year 
following, A. D. 1085, and left Europe involved in thoſe 
calamities which were the fatal effects of his boundleſs 
ambition. He was certainly a man of extenſive abilities, 
endowed with a moſt enterprizing genius, and an invincible 
firmneſs of mind; but it muſt, at the ſame time, be ac- 
knowledged, that he was the moſt arrogant and audacious 
pontiff that had hitherto ſat in the papal chair. The Ro- 
man church worſhips him as a faint, though it is certain 
that he was never placed in that order by a regular cano- 
nization. PAUL V, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, appointed the twenty-fifth day of May, as a feſti- 
val ſacred to the memory of this pretended faint (n]; but 
the emperors of Germany, the kings of France, and other 
European princes, have always oppoſed the celebration of 
this feſtival, and have thus effectually prevented its becom- 
ing univerſal, In our times, BENEDICT XIII, zealous to 
ſecure to GREGORY the faintly honours, occaſioned a 
conteſt, whoſe iſſue was by no means favourable to his 
ſuperſtitious views [x]. | 

XIX. The death of GREGORY neither reſtored peace 
to the church, nor trauquillity to the ſtate ; the tumults 


[1m] See the Aa Sanctor. Antwerp, ad d. xxv Maii, and JO, MABIL- 
LON, Acta Sant. Ord. Benedict. Sec. vi. part II. 

n] The reader will find an ample and curious account of this 
matter in a French book publiſhed in Holland in the year 1743, in 


three volumes under the following title : L' Avocat du Diable, ou Me- 


moires Hiſlorigues et Critiques ſur la vie et ſur la Legende du Pape Gre» 
geire VII. „ 
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CE NT. and diviſions which he had excited, ftill continued, and 
XI. they were augmented from day to day by the fame paſhons 
aN H. to which they owed their origin. CLEMENT III, who 
was the emperor's pontiff [o], was maſter of the city of 
Rome, and was acknowledged as pope by a great part of 
Italy. Henry carried on the war in Germany againſt the 
confederate princes. The faction of GREGORY, ſupport- 
ed by the Normans, choſe for his ſucceſſor, in the year 
1086, DIDERICK, abbot of mount Caſſin, who adopted 
the title of VicToR III, and was conſecrated in the church 
of St. Peter, in the year 1087, when that part of the city 
was recovered by the Normans from the dominion of 
CLEMENT. But this new pontiff was of a character quite 
oppoſite to that of GREGORY ; he was modeſt and timo- 
rous, and alfo of a mild and gentle difpoſition ; and finding 
the papal chair beſet with factions, and the city of Rome 
under the dominion of his competitor, he retired to his 
monaſtery, where foon after he ended his days in peace, 
But, before his abdication, he held a council at Benevento, 
where he confirmed and renewed the laws that GREGORY 

had enacted for the abolition of enve/?:tures. 

XX. OTHo, biſhop of ia, and monk of Clugni, was, 
by VieroR's recommendation, choſen to ſucceed him. 
This new pontiffwas elected at Trrracina in the year 1088, 
and aftumed the name of URBAN II. Inferior to GRE“ 
GORY in fortitude and refolution, he was, however, his 
equal in arrogance and pride, and ſurpaſſed him greatly in 
temerity and imprudence [p]. The commencement of 
his pontificate had a fair aſpect, and ſucceſs ſeemed to ſmile 
upon his undertakings; but upon the emperor's return in- 


[e] The very learned Jo. GOTTL., HORNIUS engaged himſelf, in 
the Miſcell. Lipſ. tom. viii. p. 609. to publiſh the Life of CLEMENT 
III. This pontiff died in the year 1100, as appears evidently from 
the Chronicen Beneventanum, publiſhed by MURATORI, in his Antig. 
Tal, tom, i. p. 262. See alſo RUBEL Hiſtoria Ravennat, lib. v. 
p. 307. 

[e] We find in the Psbumdut Works of MABILLON, tom, iii. p. 1. 
the Life of URBAN II, compoſed by THEOD, RUINART, with much 
learning and induftry, but with too little impartiality and fidelity, as 
we may naturally ſuppoſe even from the name of its author, ſince it is 
well known that no monkiſh writer dare attempt to paint the Roman 


pontiffs in their true colours. —See alfo, for an account of URBAN, the 


Hift, Liter, de la France, tom. viii. P. 514 
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to Italy in the year 1090, the face of affairs was totally c E N T. 


changed; victory crowned the arms of that prince, who, 


by redoubled efforts of valour, defeated, at length, GuzLpn, PART II. 


duke of Bavaria, and the famous MaTH1LDa, who were 
the formidable heads of the papal faction. The abomi- 
nable treachery of his ſon ConRAD, who, yielding to the 
ſeduction of his father's enemies, revolted againſt him, 
and, by the advice and aſſiſtance of URBAN and MATHIL- 
DA, uſurped the kingdom of [taly, revived the drooping 
ſpirits of that faction, who hoped to ſee the laurels of the 
emperor blaſted by this odious and unnatural rebellion, 
The conſequences, however, of this event were leſs fatal 
to HENRY, than his enemies expected. In the mean time 
the troubles of Italy ſtill continued, nor could URBAN, 
with all his efforts, reduce the city of Rome under his 
lordly yoke. Finding all his ambitious meaſures diſ- 
concerted, he aſſembled a council at Placentia in the year 
1095, where he confirmed the laws and the anathemas of 
GREGORY ; and afterwards undertook a journey into 
France, where he held the famous council of Clermont, and 
had the pleaſure of kindling a new war againſt the infidel 
poſſeſſors of the holy land. In this council, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to terminate the tumults and deſolations that 
the diſpute concerning znve/titures had already produced, 
this unworthy pontiff added fuel to the flame, and fo exaſ- 
perated matters by his imprudent and arrogant proceedings, 
as to render an accommodation between the contending 
parties more difficult than ever. GEEGORY, notwith- 
ſtanding his inſolence and ambition, had never carried 
matters fo far as to forbid the biſhops and the reſt of the 
clergy to take the oath of allegiance to their reſpective 
ſovereigns. This rebellious prohibition was reſerved for 
the audacious arrogance of URBAN, who publiſhed it as a 
law, in the council of Clermont [q]. After this nov/e £x- 


[9] To the fifteenth canon of this council the following words were 

added: Ne epiſcopus wel ſacerdes regi vel alicui laico in manivus ligiam fdelitatem 
Faciant, i. e. It is enafted that no biſb or prieft ſhall promiſe upon cath liege 
obedience te any king or any layman. They are entirely miſtaken, who 
affirm that GREGORY prohibited the biſhops from taking oaths of alle- 
giance to their reſpective ſovereigns, as Cardinal NOR1s has ſufficientiy 
demonſtrated in his Heria delle Inveſiiture, chap. x, p. 279. 
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CEN r. pedition, the reſtleſs pontiff returned into Italy, where he 
xi. made himſelf maſter of the caſtle of St. Angelo, and ſoon 
PARTIL after ended his days in the year 1099; he was not long 
ſurvived by his antagoniſt CLEMEN T III, who died the 
following year, and thus left Raynits, a Benedictine 
monk, who was choſen ſucceſſor to URBan, and aſſumed 
the name of PASCHAL II, ſole poſſeſſor of the papal chair 
at the concluſion of this century. 
The fateof XXI. Among the eaſtern monks, in this century, there 
the monaſ- happened nothing worthy of being conſigned to the records 
tic orders, of hiſtory, while thoſe of the welt were concerned imme- 
diately in tranſactions of great conſequence, and which 
deſerve 'the attention of the curious reader. The weſtern 
monks were remarkable for their attachment to the Roman 
pontiffs ; this connexion had been long formed, and it was 
originally owing to the avarice and violence of both 
biſhops and princes, who, under various pretexts, were 
conſtantly encroaching upon the poſſeſſion of the monks, 
and thus obliged them to ſeek for ſecurity againſt theſe 
invaſions of their property in the protection of the popes. 
This protection was readily granted by the pontiffs, who 
ſeized, with avidity, every occaſion of enlarging their au- 
thority; and the monks, in return, engaged themſelves 
to pay an annual tribute to their ghoſtly patrons. © But 
in this century things were carried ſtill farther; and the 
pontiffs, more eſpecially GREGORY VII, who was eagerly 
bent upon humbling the biſhops, and transferring their pri- 
vileges to the Roman ſce, enlarged their juriſdiction over 
the monks at the expence of the epiſcopal order, The 
adviſed and exhorted the monks to withdraw themſelves 
and their poſſeſſions from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, 
and to place both under the inſpection and dominion of 
St. PETER [7], Hence it happened that, from the time 
of GREGORY, the number of monaſteries that had received 
immunities, both from the temporal authority of the ſove- 


[r] A ſpecimen of this may be ſeen in the ſeventh Epiſtle of CG HE- 

' GORY, in which he reduces the monks of Redon under the juriſdiction 

of the Roman ſee by a mandate conceived in terms that had never been 

uſed before his time; ſee MARTENS Theſaur. Arecdot, tom. i. p. 204. 

We may add to this ſeveral !;ke mandates of U&BAN II and the ſucceed- 

ing pontiffs, which are to be ſound in the collection now cited, and in 
others of that kind, . 
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rign and the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the biſhops, were c E N T, 
multiplied beyond meaſure throughout all Europe, and the XI. 
rights of princes, together with the intereſts and privileges PART I. 
of the epiſcopal order, were violated and trampled upon, Lc” 
or rather ingroſſed to ſwell the growing deſpotiſm of the 
all-graſping pontiffs [s]. 

XXII. All the writers of this age complain of the ig- Their cor- 
norance, licentiouſneſs, frauds, debaucheries, diſſenſions, ruption. 
and enormities, that diſhonoured by far the greateſt part of 
the monaſtic orders, not to mention the numerous marks 
of their diſſolution and impiety that have been handed 
down to our times [,]. However aſtoniſhed we may be 
at ſuch horrid irregularities among a ſet of men whoſe 
deſtination was ſo ſacred, and whoſe profeſſion was ſo 
auſtere, we ſhall ſtill be more ſurpriſed to learn that this 
degenerate order, ſo far from loſing aught of their influence 
and credit on account of their licentiouſneſs, were pro- 
moted, on the contrary, to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities, and beheld their opulence and authority increaſing 
from day to day, Our ſurpriſe, indeed, will be diminiſh- 
ed, when we conſider the groſs ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
and the unbounded licentiouſneſs and corruption of man- 
ners, that reigned in this century among all ranks and 
orders of men [4]. Ignorance and corruption pervert the 
taſte and judgment of even thoſe who are not void of 
natural ſagacity, and often prevent their being ſhocked 


[s] There is not, perhaps, in Germany, one ſingle inſtance of this 
pernicious immunity before the time of GREGORY VII. 

[e] See Jo. Launoy, Afert. in privileg. S. Medardi, cap. xxvi. 
& vi. opp. tom. iii, part II. p. 499. and SIMON, Bibljoth, Critique, 
tom. iii cap. XXXii. p. 331. 

L/] For an account of the aſtoniſhing corruption of this age, ſee 
BLONDEL, De Formula regnante Chriſte, p. 14.—BOULAINVILLIERS, 
De Þ Origine et des Droits de la Nobliſſe in Mol E T's Memcires de Litterature 
et d Hiſtoire, tom. ix, part I, p. 63. The corruption and violence that 
reigned with impunity in this horrid age, gave occaſion to the inſtitutions 
of chivalry or knighthood, in conſequence of which a certain ſet of 
equeſtrian heroes undertook the defence of the poor and feeble, and par- 
ticularly of the fair-ſex, againſt the inſults of powerful oppreſſors and 
raviſners. This order of knights errant was certainly of great uſe in 
theſe miſerable times, when the majeſty of laws and government was 
fallen into contempt, and they who bore the title of ſovereigns and 
magiſtrates, had neither reſolution nor power to maintain their autho- 
rity, or to perform the duties of their ſtations, 
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et C. the other religious orders in the renown they had acquired, 
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CENT, at the greateſt inconſiſtencies. Amidſt this -general de- 


pravation of ſentiments and conduct, amidſt the flagitious 
crimes that were daily perpetrated, not only by the Jaity, 
but alſo by the various orders of the clergy, both ſecular 
and regular, all ſuch as reſpected the common rules of 
decency, or preſerved in their external demeandur the 
leaſt appearance of piety and virtue, were looked upon as 
ſaints of the higheſt rank, and conlidered as the peculiar 
favourites of heaven. This circumſtance was, no doubt, 
favourable to many of the monks, who were leſs profli- 
gate than the reſt of their order, and might contribute more 
or leſs to ſupport the credit of the whole body. Beſides, 
it often happened, that princes, dukes, knights, and ge- 


nerals, whoſe days had been conſumed in debauchery and 


crimes, and diſtinguiſhed by nothing but the violent ex- 
ploits of unbridled luſt, cruelty, and avarice, felt at the 
approach of old age, or death, the inexpreſſible anguiſh 
of a wounded conſcience, and the gloomy apprehenfions 
and terrors it excites, In this dreadful condition, what 
was their reſource ? What were the means by which they 
hoped to diſarm the uplifted hand of divine juſtice, and 
render the governor of the world propitious ? They pur- 
chaſed at an enormous price the prayers of the monks to 
ſcreen them from judgment, and devoted to God and to 
the ſaints a large portion of the fruits of their rapine, or 
entered themſelves into the monaſtic order, and bequeathed 
their poſſeſſions to their new brethren. And thus it was 
that monkery received perpetually new acceſſions of opu- 
lence and credit. 


XXIII. The monks of Clugni in France ſurpaſſed all 


from a prevailing opinion of their eminent ſanctity and 
virtue. Hence their diſcipline was univerſally reſpected, 


and hence alſo their rules were adopted by the founders 


of new monaſteries, and the reformers of thoſe that were 
in a ſtate of decline. Theſe famous monks aroſe, by de- 


grees, to the very higheſt ſummit of worldly proſperity, 
by the preſents which they received from all quarters; 


and their power and credit grew, with their opulence, to 
ſuch a height, that, towards the concluſion of this century, 
they were formed into a ſeparate ſociety, which ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts under the title of the order, or congregation of Clug- 

2 Nis 
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17 C to]. And no ſooner were they thus eſtabliſhed than they x N T. 
extended their ſpiritual dominion on all ſides, reducing, XI. 

under their juriſdiction, all the monaſteries which they had PANT 11, 
reformed by their counſels, and engaged to adopt their re- 
ligious diſcipline. The famous Roco, ſixth abbot of 
Clugni, who was in high credit at the court of Rome, and 
had acquired the peculiar protection and eſteem of ſeveral 
princes, laboured, with ſuch ſucceſs, in extending the 
power and juriſdiction of his order, that, before the end 
of this century, he ſaw himſelf at the head of five and thirty 
of the principal monaſteries in France, beſides a confider- 
able number of ſmaller convents that acknowledged him 
as their chief, Many other religious ſocieties, though 
they refuſed entering into this new order, and continued 
to chooſe their reſpective governors, yet ſhewed ſuch re- 
ſpect for the abbet of Clugni, or the arch-abbet, as he ſtyled 
himſelf, that they regarded him as their ſpiritual chief [x]. 
This enormous augmentation of opulence and authority 
was, however, fruitful of many evils; it jncreafed the 
arrogance of theſe aſpiring monks, and contributed much 
to the propagation of the ſeveral vices that diſtonoured 
the religious ſocieties of this licentious and ſuperſtitious 
age. The monks of Clugni degenerated ſoon from their 
primitive ſanctity, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, were 
diſtinguiſhed by nothing but the peculiarities of their diſ- 
cipline from the reſt of the monaſtic orders. 

XXIV. The example of theſe monks excited ſeveral 
pious men toerect particular monaſtic fraternities, or con- 
gregations, like that of Clugni; the conſequence of which 
was, that the Benedictine order, which had been hitherto 
one great and univerſal body, was now divided into ſeparate 
focieties, which, though they were ſubject to one general 
rule, yet differed from each other in various circumſtances 
both of their diſcipline and manner of living, and rendered 


L] For a particular account of the rapid and monſtrous ſtrides which 
the order of Clugn/ made to opulence and dominion, ſee STEPH. BaLU- 
zius, Miſcellan. tom. v. p. 343- and tom. vi. p. 436. as alſo MABIL» 
LON, Annal. Benedict tom. v. paſſim. | 

[x] MaBiLLow, P.æſat. ad Sac, v. Actor. SS. Ord. Bencd, p. xxvi.— 
Hiſt. Generale de Bourgogne par les Moines Benedifins, tom, i. p. 151. pub- 
liſhed at Paris in folio, in the year 1739,—Hiſft. Litter, de la France, 
tom. IX. p. 470. 
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of animoſity and hatred. In the year 1023, RomvaLD, 
an Italian fanatic, retired to Camaldoli y], on the mount 
Appennine, and, in that ſolitary retreat, founded the order, 
or congregation of the Camaldolites, which till remains in a 
fourithing ſtate, particularly in Italy. His followers were 
diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, of which the one were 
Ccenobites, and the other Eremites. Both obſerved a ſe- 
vere diſcipline; but the Cœnobites had degenerated much 
from their primitive auſterity [z]. 

Some time after this, GUALBERT, a native of Florence, 
founded at V- Ombroſo, ſituated in the Appennines, a con- 
gregation of Benedictine monks, who, in a ſhort ſpace 
of time, propagated their diſcipline in ſeveral parts of 
Htalyſa]. To theſe two Italian monaſteries we may add 
that of Hirſauge in Germany [b], erected by WILLIAM, 
an eminent abbot, who had reformed many ancient con- 
vents, and was the founder of ſeveral new eſtabliſhments. 
It is, however, to be obſeryed, that the monaſtery of 
Hirſauge was rather a branch of the congregation of Clugni, 
whoſe laws and manner of living it had adopted, than a 
new fraternity, 

XXV. Towards the concluſion of this century [e], 
RoBERT, abbot of Molime in Burgundy, having employed, 
in vain, his moſt zealous efforts to revive the decaying 


Ly] Otherwiſe called Campo Malduli. 

[z] The writers, who have given any ſatisfactory accounts of the 
order of the Camaldolites, are enumerated by Jo. ALB, FABRICIUS, in 
his Brblictheca Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p. 895. — Add to theſe ROMUAL- 
DI Vita, in Atis Sandor . Februar tom. it. Pp 101, and in MABILLON'” 8 
Atta Sanclor. Ord. Bened Sæc. vi. part I p. 247.—HELYOT, Hiſt. des 
Ordres, tom. v. p. 236.—MABILLON, nral. Ord, Bened, tom. v. p. 261, 
—MAGNOALDI ZEIGELBAVEFR, Cen ifatum Camaldulenſe, frue Notitia 
Sceriptor, Camaldulenſium, publiſhed at Venice in the year 1750, 

[a] See the life of GUALBERT in MABiLLON's Ada Sandor. Ord, 
Bened. Sxe. vi part II. p. 273. HEL YOT, Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. v. p. 298. 
Many intereſting eircumſtances relating to the hiſtory of this order haye 
been publiſhed by the learned Lai, in the Deliciæ Eruditerum, publiſhed 


at Florence, tom. ii. p · 238. as alſo p. 272. 279. where the ancient laws 


of the order are enumerated; ſee alſo tom. iii. of the ſame work, 
p. 177. 212, 
[5] See MABILLON, Aa Sand. Bened. Sec, vi. part II. p. 716, 
HELYOT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. v. p. 333 $M | 
le) In the year 1098. 
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piety and diſcipline of his convent, and to oblige hisc E N r. 


monks to obſerve, with more exactneſs, the rule of St. 
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BENEDICT, retired, with about twenty monks, who had A Kr II. 


not been infected with the diflolute turn of their brethren, 
to a place called Citeaux, in the dioceſe of Chalons. In 
this retreat, which was at that time a miſerable deſert, 
covered on all ſides with brambles and thorns, but which 
bears, at preſent, a quite different aſpect, RoBERT laid the 
foundations of the famous order, or congregation of Cifter- 
tians, which, like that of Clugni, made a molt rapid and 
aſtoniſhing progreſs, was propagated through the greateſt 
part of Europe in the following century, and was not only 
enriched with the molt liberal and ſplendid donations, but 
alſo acquired the form and privileges of a ſpiritual re- 
public, and exerciſed a fort of dominion over all the mo- 
naſtic orders [4]. The great and fundamental law of this 
new fraternity was the rule of St. BENEDICT, which was 
to be ſolemnly and rigorouſly obſerved ; to this were added 
ſeveral other inſtitutions and injunctions, which were de- 
ſigned to maintain the authority of this rule, to enſure its 
obſervance, and to defend it againſt the dangerous effects 
of opulence, and the reſtleſs efforts of human corruption 
to render the beſt eſtabliſhments imperfect. Theſe in- 
junctions were exceſſively auftere, grievous to nature, 
but pious and laudable in the eſteem of a ſuperſtitious age. 

They did not, however, ſecure the ſanctity of this holy 
congregation ; ſince the ſeducing charms of opulence, that 
corrupted the monks of Clugni much fooner than was ex- 
pected, produced the ſame effect among the Ciſtertians, 
whoſe zeal, in the rigorous obſervance of their rule, began 
gradually to diminiſh, and who, in proceſs of time, grew 
as negligent and diſtolute as the reſt of the Benedic- 


tines [e]. 


[A] In about an hundred years after is firſt eſtabliſhment, this order 
boaſted of 1800 abbeys, and was become ſo powerful, that it governed 
almoſt all Europe, both in ſpirituals and temporals, 

(e] The principal hiſtorian of the C:fertian Order, is ANG, MANRIQUES, 
whoſe Annales Ciftertienſes, an ample and learned work, were publiſhed 
in four volumes, folio, at Lyons, in the year 1642. After him we may 
place P1ERE LE Naln, whoſe Ei de  Hiſtcire de] Ordre des Cit-aux, 
was printed in the year 1696, at Faris, in nine volumes, in 8vo. The 
other hiſtorians, who have given accounts, of this famous order, are 


enumerated by FABRICIUS, in his Biblizth, Latina medi @wi, tom. i. 
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XXVI. Beſides theſe convents, that were founded upon 
the principles, and might be confidered as branches of 
the Benedictine order, ſeveral other monaſtic ſocieties 
were formed; which were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar laws, 
and by rules of diſcipline and obedience, which they had 
drawn up for themſelves. To many of thoſe gloomy and 
fanatical- monks, whoſe auſterity was rather the fruit of 
a bad habit of body, than the reſult of a religious principle, 
the rule of BENEDICT appeared too mild; to others it 
ſeemed incomplete and defective, and not ſufficiently ac- 
commodated to the exerciſe of the various duties we owe 
to the Supreme Being. Hence STEPHEN, a nobleman of 
Auvergne (who is called by ſome STEPHEN de Muret, 
from the place where he firſt erected the convent of his 
order) obtained, in the year 1073, from GrEGory VII, 
the privilege of inſtituting a new ſpecies of monaſtic 
diſcipline. His firſt deſign was to ſubject his fraternity to 
the rule of St. BENEDICT ; but he changed his intention, 
and compoſed himſelf the body of Jaws, which was to 
be their rule of life, piety, and manners. In theſe laws, 
there were many injunctions that ſhewed the exceſſive 
auſterity of their author. Poverty and obedience were 
the two great points which he inculcated with the warmeſt 
zeal, and all his regulations were directed to promote and 
ſecure them in this new eftabliſhment ; for this purpoſe 
it was ſolemnly enacted, that the monks ſhould poſſeſs 
no lands beyond the limits of their convent; that the uſe 
of fleſh ſhould be allowed to none, not even to the ſick and 
infirm; and that none ſhould be permitted to keep cattle, 
that they might not be expoſed to the temptation of 
violating their frugal regimen, To theſe ſevere precepts 


many others of equal rigour were added; for this gloomy 


legiſlator impoſed upon his fraternity the ſolemn obſervance 
of a profound and uninterrupted ſilence, and inſiſted ſo 
much upon the importance and neceſſity of ſolitude, that 
none but a few perſons of the higheſt eminence and autho- 
rity were permitted to paſs the threſnold of his monaſtery. 


p.: 1066, Add to theſe HELYOT's Hiſt, des Ordres, tom v. p. 341. and 
MABILLON, who, in the fifth and fixth volumes of his Annales Lene— 
dictini, has given a learned and accurate account of the origin and pro- 
gieſs of the Ciſtertians. | ne, | 
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He prohibited all intercourſe with the female ſex, and indet d c x x 1. 
excluded his order from all the comforts and enjoyments of XI. 
life. His. followers were divided into two clafſes, of PAN II. 


which the one comprehended the clerks, and the other, 
what he called, the converted brethren. The former were 
totally abſorbed in the contemplation of divine things, 
while the latter were charged with the care and admini- 
ſtration of whatever related to the concerns and neceſſities 
of a preſent life. Such were the principal circumſtances 
of the new inſtitution founded by STEPHEN, which aroſe 
to the higheſt pitch of renown in this and the following 
century, and was regarded with the moſt profound vene- 
ration as long as its Jaws and diſcipline were obſerved ; 
but two things contributed to its decline, and at length 
brought on its ruin; the firſt was, the violent conteſt 
which aroſe between the clerks and the converts, on account 
of the pre-eminence which the latter pretended over the 
former; and the ſecond was, the gradual diminution of 
the rigour and auſterity of STEPHEN's rule, which was 
ſoftened and mitigated from time to time, both by the 
heads of the order, and by the Roman pontiffs. This once 
ſamous monaſtic ſociety was diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
the Order of Grandmontains, as Muret, where they were 
firſt eſtabliſhed, was ſituated near Grammont, in the pro- 
vince, of Limoges [F J. 


XXVII. In the year 1084 [ g], was inſtituted the fa- The orde: 
mous order of Carthuſians, ſo called from Chartreux, a diſ- of the Car- 


mal and wild ſpot of ground near Grenoble in Dauphine, 
{urrounded with barren mountains and craggy rocks. The 
founder of this monaſtic ſociety, which ſurpaſſed all the 


C/] The origin of this order is related by BERNARD GU1DOYN, 
whoſe treatiſe upon that ſubject is publiſhed in the Bibliotheca Manu ſcrip- 
torum, PHIL, LABBE1, tom. ii. p. 27s, For an account of the hiſtory 
of this celebrated ſociety, ſee Jo. MABILLON, Annal. Bered. tom. v. 
p. 65. ſ. p. 99. tom. vi. p. 116. and Pref. ad Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. 
Sæc, vi. part II. p. 34.—HELTYOT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. vii. p. 409.— 
Gallia Chriſt. Meonachor, Bened. tom. ii. p. 645. —BALUZ11 Vit Pertif. 
Avenionenſ. rom. i. p. 158 et Miſcellanca, tom. vii. p. 486. The 
life and ghoſtly exploits of STEPHEN, the founder of this order, are 
recorded in the Aa Sancterum, tom. ii. Febr. p. 199. 

(e] Some place the inſtitution of this order in the year 1080, and 
others in the year 1086. 
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reſt in the extravagant auſterity of their manners and diſ- 
cipline, was BRUNo, a native of Cologn, and canon of the 
cathedral of Rheims in France. This zealous eccleſiaſtic, 
who had neither power to reform, nor patience to bear the 
diſſolute manners of his archbiſhop MAN Ass E, retired from 
his church with ſix of his companions, and, having ob- 
tained the permiſſion of HucGn, biſhop of Grenoble, fixed 
his reſidence in the miſerable deſert already mentioned [þ]. 
He adopted at firſt the rule of St. Btntpict, to which 
he added a conſiderable number of ſevere and rigorous pre- 
cepts ; his ſucceſſors, however, went ſtill farther, and im- 
poſed upon the Carthuſians new laws, much more intole- 
rable than thoſe of their founder, laws which inculcated the 
higheſt degrees of auſterity that the moſt gloomy imagina- 
tion could invent [i]. And yet, notwithſtanding all this, 
it is remarkable, that no monaſtic ſociety degenerated fo 


[5] The learned FABR1ICIUS mentions, in his Bibl. Lat. medii ævi, 
tom. ii. p. 784. ſeveral writers who have compoſed the hiſtory of 
BRUNO and his order, but his enumeration is incomplete; ſince there 
are yet extant many hiſtories of the Carthuſians, that have eſcaped his 
notice, See INNOCENT, Mas$SONt Annrates Carthufian, publiſhed in the 
year 1687,—PETRI ORLANDI Chronicon Cartbuſianum, and the elegant, 
though imperſect, hiſtory of the order in queſtion, which is to be found 
in HELYOT's Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. vii, p. 366. Many important il- 
Juſtrations on the nature and laws of this famous ſociety have been pub- 
liſhed by MABILLON, in his Arnal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 638. 683, 
A particular and accurate account of BRUNO has been given by the Be- 
nediftine monks, in their Hi. Litter. de la France, tom. ix. p. 233. but 
a yet more ample one will be undoubtedly given by the compilers of the 
Ha Sancterum, when they ſhall have carried on their work to the 6th 
of October, which is the feſtival conſecrated to the memory of BRUNO, 
It was a current report in ancient times, that the occaſion of BRUNO*'s 
retreat was the miraculous reſtoration of a certain prieſt to life, who, 
while the funeral ſervice was performing, raiſed himſelf up and ſaid, By 
the juſt judgment of God I am damned, and then expired anew. This 
ſtory is looked upon as fabulous by the moſt reſpectable writers even of 
the Roman church, eſpecially ſince it has been refuted by Launoy, 
in his treatiſe De cauſa Seceſſus Brunonis in Deſertum, Nor does it ſeem 
to preſerve its credit among the Carthufians, who are more intereſted 
than others in this pretended miracle, Such of them, at leaſt, as 
affirm it, do it with a good deal of modeſty and diffidence. The 
arguments on both fides are candidly and accurately enumerated by 
CA. EGASS, DU BOULAY, in his Hiſtor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. 
p. 467. f 

[7] See MABILLON, Pref. ad Sæc. vi. part II. Ader. SS, Ord. 
Bened, p. 37. | 
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little from the ſeverity of their primitive inſtitution and diſ-C E N r. 


cipline as this of the Carthuſians. The progreſs of their 


order was indeed leſs rapid, and their influence leſs exten- Parr n. 


ſive in the different countries of Europe, than the progreſs 
and influence of thoſe monaſtic eſtabliſhments, whoſe laws 
were leſs rigorous, and whoſe manners were leſs auſtere. 

It was a long time before the tender ſex could be engaged 
to ſubmit to the ſavage rules of this melancholy inſtitu- 
tion; nor had the Carthuſian order ever reaſon to boaſt of 
a multitude of females ſubjected to its juriſdiction ; it was 
too forbidding to captivate a ſex, which, though ſuſcep- 
tible of the ſeductions of enthuſiaſm, is of a frame too de- 
licate to ſupport the ſeverities of a rigorous ſelf-de- 
nial [&]. 


XX VIII. Towards the concluſion of this century [l J, The order 
the order of St. ANTHONY of Vienne in Dauphine, was in- f St. An- 


ſtituted for the relief and ſupport of ſuch as were ſeized 
with grievous diſorders, and particularly with the diſeaſe 
called St. Anthony's fire. All who were infected with that 
peſtilential diſorder repaired to a cell built near Vienne b 

the Benedictine monks of Grammont, in which the body of 
St. ANTHONY was ſaid to repoſe, that, by the prayers and 
interceſſion of this eminent ſaint, they might be miracu- 
louſly healed, GASTON, an opulent nobleman of Vienne, 


fx] The Carthufian nuns have not ſufficiently attracted the atten» 
tion of the authors who have written concerning this famous order; 
nay, ſeveral writers have gone ſo far as to maintain, that there was 
not in this order a ſingle convent of nuns, This notion, however, is 
highly erroneous ; as there were formerly ſeveral convents of Carthufian 
virgins, of which indeed the greateſt part have not ſubſiſted to our 
times. In the year 1368, there was an extraordinary law paſſed, by 
which the eſtabliſhment of any more female Carthufian convents was 
expreſly prohibited. Hence there remain only five at this day; four in 
France, and one at Bruges in Flanders. See the Varietés Hiſftorigques Phy/iques 
et Litteraires, tom. i p. 80, publiſhed at Paris in $vo, in the year 1752. 
Certain it is, that the rigorous diſcipline of the Carthuſians is quite in con- 
ſiſtent with the delicacy and tenderneſs of the female ſex; and there- 
fore, in the few female convents of that order that fill ſubſiſt, the au- 
ttcrity of that diſcipline has been diminiſhed, as well from neceffity, as 
from humanity and wiſdom; it was more particularly found neceſſary 
to abrogate thoſe ſevere injunQions of fence and ſo/itude, that are ſo little 
adapted to the known character and genius of the ſex. 

[J] In the year 1095. 
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C r N T. and his ſon GUER1Y, pretended to have experienced in 


"0 


their complete recovery the marvellous efficacy of St. 


PART H. AxTHONY'S interceſſion, and, in conſequence thereof, de- 


The order 
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voted themfelves and their poſſeſſions, from a principle of 
pious gratitude, to the ſervice of St. ANTHONY, and to the 
performance of generous and charitable offices towards all 
ſuch as were afflicted with the miſeries of poverty and 
ſickneſs. Their example was followed, at firſt, but by 
eight perſons; their community, however, was afterwards 
conſiderably augmented. They were not bound by par- 
ticular vows like the other monaſtic orders, but were con- 
ſecrated, in general, to the ſervice of God, and lived un- 
der the juriſdiction of the monks of Grammont. In pro- 
ceſs of time, growing opulent and powerful by the multi- 
tude of pious donations they received from all parts, they 
withdrew themſelves from the dominion of the Bene- 
dictines, propagated their order in various countries, and, 
at length, obtained, in the year 1297, from BONIFACE 
VIII, the dignity and privileges of an independent con- 
gregation, under the rule of St. AUGUSTIN [1]. 
XXIX. The licentiouſneſs and corruption, that had 
infected all the other ranks and orders of the clergy, were 
alſo remarkable among the canons, which was a middle ſort 
of order between the monks and ſecular prieſts, and whoſe 
firſt eſtabliſhment was in the eighth century. In certain 
provinces of Eurepe, the canons were corrupted to a very 
high degree, and ſurpaſſed, in the ſcandalous diſſolution 
of their manners, all the other eccleftaſtical and monaſtic 
orders. Hence ſeveral pious and virtuous perfons exerted 
their zeal for the reformation of this degenerate body ; 
ſome pontiffs appeared in this good cauſe, and more eſpe- 
cially NicoLas II, who, in a council held at Rome in the 
year 1059, abrogated the ancient rule of the canons, which 


had been drawn up at A:x-!a-Chapelle, and ſubſtituted 


[m] See the Ad Sanfer. tom. ii. Yanuarii, p. 160,—HELYOT, Hiſt. 
dis Ordre:, tom. ii. p. 108.—GABR. PENOTT. Hiftor. Canonicorum re- 
r. lib. ii, cap. 70.— Jo. ERH. KaAPPII Dif. de fratribus 8. Anton. 
publiſhed at Leigſict, in the year 1737.— For an account of the preſent 
ſtate of the principal hoſpital or reſidence of this order, where the 
abbot remains, fee MARTENE and DURAND, Poyage Liter, de deux Be- 
nediftins de Is Congreg. de St. Mur, tom, i. p. 360. | 
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another in its place [u]. Theſe laudable attempts were © g N T. 


attended with conſiderable ſucceſs, and a much better rule 


of diſcipline was eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the canonical or- PART II. 


ders, than that which had been formerly in uſe. It was 
not, however, poſſible to regulate them all upon the ſame 
footing, and to' ſubject them to the ſame degree of refor- 
mation and diſcipline; nor indeed was this neceſſary. 
Accordingly a certain number of theſe canonical colleges 
were erected into communities, the reſpective meinbers of 
which had one common dwelling, and a common table, 
which was the point chiefly inſiſted upon by the pontiffs, 
as this alone was ſufficient to prevent the canos from en- 
tering into the bonds of matrimony. It did not, however, 
exclude them from the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of private 
property; for they reſerved to themſelves the right of 
appropriating to their own uſe the fruits and revenues of 
their benefices, and of employing them as. they thought 
expedient. Other canonical congregations ſubjected 
themſelves to a rule of life lefs agreeable and commodious, 
in conſequence of the zealous exhortations of Ivo, or Ives 
biſhop of Chartres, renouncing all their worldly poſſeſſions 
and proſpects, all private property, and living in a manner 
that reſembled the auſterity of the monaftic orders. Hence 
aroſe the well known diſtinction between the ſecular and 
the regular canons; the former of which obſerved the de- 
cree of NicoLas II, while the latter, more prone to mor- 
tification and ſelf-denial, complicd with the directions and 
juriſdictions of Ivo; and as this auſtere prelate imitated 
St. AUGUSTIN [e] in the manner of regulating the con- 
duct of his clergy, his canons were called, by many, the 
regular canons of St. Auguſtin [p]. 


[u] This decree of NICOLAS II, by which the primitive rule of the 
canons was changed, is pubhſhed by MABILLON among the papers, 
which ſerve as proofs to the 4th volume of his Arralcs Bened. and alſo wy 
the Annals themſelves. See tom. iv. Annal, Bened. p. 748, as alſo 
lib. Ixi. & Xxxv. p. 586. 

FF [-] St. AUGUSTIN committed to writing no particular rule for 
his clergy ; but his manner of ruling them may be learned from ſeveral 
paſſages in his Epiſtles, 

[p] See MABILLON, Annal. Bened. tam. iv, p. 686. et Opera Peſthuma, 
tom. ile p. 102, 115. —HELYOT, Hiſt, des Ordres, tom. ii. p. 11, 
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XXX. The moſt eminent Greek writers of this cen 
tury, were, 


'THEOPHANES Ceramens, i. e. the potter, of whom there 


is yet extant a volume of Homilies, that are not altogether 
contemptible; 


Lud. THOMASSINI Diſciplina Ecclęſiæ circa Beneficia, tom. i. part J. 
1. iii. c. Xi, p. 657,—MURATORI Artig. Ital. medii æ vi, tom. v. 
p- 257. In the Gallia Chriſtiana of the Benedictine monks, we find fre- 
quent mention made both of this reformation of the canons, and alſo of 
their diviſion into ſeculars and regulars, The regular canons are much diſ- 
pleaſed with all the accounts that render the 6rigin of their community 
ſo recent ; they are extremely ambitious of appearing with the venerable 
character of an ancient eſtabliſhment, and therefore trace back their firſt 
riſe, through the darkneſs of the remoteſt ages, to CHRIST himſelf, or 
at leaſt to St. AUGUSTIN, But the arguments and teſtimonies, by 
which they pretend to ſupport this imagined antiquity of their order, are 
a proof of the weakneſs of their cauſe and of the vanity of their preten- 
ſions, and are not, therefore, worthy of a ſerious refutation, It is true, 
the title of canons is, undoubtedly, of much more ancient date, than the 
eleventh century, but not as applied to a particular order or inſtitution, 
for at its firſt riſe it was uſed in a very vague general ſenſe (ſee CLauD. 
DE VERT, Explications des Cerementes de la Meſſe, tom. i. p. 58.) and 


therefore the mere exiſtence of the title proves nothing. At the ſame 


time, it is evident beyond all poſſibility of contradiftion, that we find 
not the leaſt mention made of the diviſion of the canons into regular and 
ſecular before the eleventh century. And it is equally certain, that thoſe 
canons, who had nothing in common but their dwel ing and table, were called 
fecular; while thoſe who had diveſted themſelves of all private property, 
and had every thing, without exception, in common with their frater- 
nity, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of reg»lar canons. 

o Dr. MO3HE1M's account of the canons, it may not be impro- 
per to add a few words concerning their introduction into Eng/and, and 
their progreſs and eſtabliſhment among us. The order of regular canons of 
St. Auguſtin was brought into England by ADELWA1LD, conſeſſor to 
HENRY I, who firſt ereQed a priory of his order at Neſel in Yorkſhire, 
and had influence enough to have the church of Carlijie converted into 
an epiſcopal ſee, and given to regular canons inveſted with the privilege 
of chuſing their biſhop. This order was ſingularly favoured and pro- 
tected by HENRY I, who gave them, in the year 1107, the priory of 
Dunſtable, and by queen Ma up, who erected for them, the year follow- 
ing, the priory of the Holy Trinity in London, the prior of which was 
always one of the twenty-four aldermen. They increaſed ſo prodigi- 
ouſly, that, beſides the noble priory of Merton, which was ſounded for 
them, in the year 1117, by GILBERT, an earl of the Norman blood, 
they had, under the reign of EDWARD I, fifty-three priories, as ap- 
pears by the catalogve preſented to that prince, when he obliged all 


the monaſteries to receive his protection and to acknowledge his jurif- 
diction, 


NiLvus 


Crar, II, Doctors, Church - Government, He 


owledge in matters relating to eceleſiaſtical polity; 
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NiLus DoxoPaTRIvus, who was remarkable for his c E N r. 


XI. 


NickrAs PECTORATUS, who was a moſt ſtrenuous PAN T II. 


defender of the religious ſentiments and cuſtoms of the 
Greek church ; 

Micnaer PSELLUsS, whoſe vaſt progreſs in various 
kinds of learning and ſcience procured him a moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed arid ſhining reputation; 

MicHAEL CERULAR1US, biſhop or patriarch of Con- 
flantinople, who imprudently revived the controverſy be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins, which had been for ſome 
time happily ſuſpended ; 

SIMEON, the Younger, author of a book of Meditations 
on the Duties of the Chriſtian life, which is yet extant ; 


THEOPHYLACT, a Bulgarian, whoſe illuſtrations of 


the ſacred writings were received with univerſal approba- 
tion and eſteem | g]. | 


XXXI. The writers, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves Latin wri- 


moſt among the Latins, were they that follow : 

FULBERT, biſhop of Chartres, eminent for his love of 
letters, and his zeal for the education of youth, as alfo 
for various compoſitions, particularly his epiſtles, and 
famous for his exceſſive and enthuſiaſtic attachment to the 
Virgin Maxry [r]. | 

HumMBERT, a Cardinal of the Roman church, who far 
ſurpaſſed all the Latins, both in the vehemence and learn- 
ing which appeared in his controverhal writings againſt 
the Greeks []; | 

PETRUs DAMIANUsS, who, on account of his genius, 
candor, probity, and various erudition, deſerves to be 
ranked among the moſt learned and eſtimable writers of 
this century ; though he was not altogether untainted with 
the reigning prejudices and defects of the times [t]; 


[] For a more ample account of theſe Greek writers, the reader may 
conſult the Biblietbeca Graca of FABRICIUs. 


[e] For a farther account of this eminent man, ſee the Hi. Litter. de 
la France, tom. vii. p. 26r. 
[] See MARTENE, Th-ſuurus Anecdet. tom. v. p. 629. —Hiſtoire 
Litter. de la France, tom. vii. p. 527. 
Le] See the Ada Sanctor. Febr. tom. iii. p. 406.— General Dictionary, at 
the article DAMIEN.—CAaSIM,. OVD ISI Dif, in tom. ii. Comm. de 
Scriptor. Eccleſ. p. 686. 


MaRIANUs 


ters. 
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The Int} HIS TRV af the Cavacn. 
Marnants Scorvs, whoſe Chronicle, with ſeveral 
other compoſitions, is yet extant Is 
ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of great 
genius and ſubtilty, deeply verſed in the dialectics of this 


age, and moſt illuftriouſly diſtinguiſhed by his profound 
and extraordinary knowledge in theology [u]; #2 

LANFRANC, alſo archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ac- 
quired a high degree of reputation by his Commentary upon 
the Epiſtles of St. PAUL, as alſo by ſeveral other produc- 
tions (to), which, conſidering the age in which he lived, 
diſcover an uncommon meaſure of ſagacity and erudi- 
tion ſx]; 

BRUNO of mount Cafſin, and the other famous eccle- 
ſiaſtic of that name, who founded the monaſtery of the 
Carthuſians; | 

Ivo, biſhop of Chartres, who was ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by his zeal and activity in maintaining the rights 
and privileges of the church ; 

H1:.DERERT, atchbiſhop of Tours, who was a philo- 
ſopher and a poet, as well as a divine, without being either 
eminent or contemptible in any of theſe characters [y]; 
but, upon the whole, a man of conſiderable learning an 


capacity; 


I] See the Hiſter. Litter, de la France, tom. ix. p. 398.—RAPIN 
TROYRAS, Hiſt, d' Argleterre, tom. ii. p. 65. 166. de' ed. en 4to.— 
COLONIA, Hg. Litter, de Lyen, tom. ii. p. 210. — We have already 
given a more ample account ot the eminent abilities and learned pro- 
ductions of ANSELM. 

(F [40] Among theſe productions we may reckon LAXNFRANC'S 
Letters to pope ALEXANDER IT, to HIL.DERRAND, while archdeacon 
of Rome, and to ſeveral biſhops in England and Normandy ; as alſo A Com- 
mertary upon the Pſalms; A Treatiſe concerning Confeſſion 5 An Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, which is not extant; and, A remarkable Diſſertation concerning the 
Body and Blord of Chriſt in the Eachariſt, In this laſt performance, LAn- 
FRANC endeavours to prove againſt BERENGER the reality of a cer- 
Feral preſence in the euchariſt ; though it is manifeſt, that this opinion 
was not the doctrine of the church of Frg/ard, in the concluſion of the 
renth, or the commenvement of the following century, See COLL1IER's 
Eccleſ. Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 260, 263. 

Dx] Hift. Litter, ds /a France, tom. viii. p. 260. 

[ y] The Benedicine monks publiſhed, in folio, at Pari, in the year 
1708, the Works of HILDIBERT, illuſtrated by the obſervations of 
BeaUGEADRE, 


- 
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GREGORY VII, that imperious and arrogant pontiff, of c EN T. 


whom we have ſeveral productions, beſide his Letters. P a F * IL 
C HAP. III. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Church in this century. 


J. 17 is not neceſſary to draw at full length the hideous The ſtate of 
portrait of the religion of this age. It may eaſily be religion. 

imagined, that its features were full of deformity, when we 
conſider that its guardians were equally deſtitute of know- 

ledge and virtue, and that the heads and rulers of the 
Chriſtian church, inſtead of. exhibiting models of piety, 

held forth in their conduct ſcandalous examples of the moſt 
flagitious crimes. The people were ſunk in the groſſeſt 
ſuperſtition, and employed all their zeal in the worſhip of 
images and relics, and in the performance of a trifling 
round of ceremonies, which were impoſed upon them by 

the tyranny of a deſpotic prieſthood. The more learned, 

tis true, retained {till ſome notions. of the truth, which, 
however, they obſcured and corrupted by a wretched mix-. 

ture of opinions and precepts, of which ſome, were Iudi- 
crous, others pernicious, and the molt of them equally de- 

ſtitute of truth and utility, There were, no doubt, in 
ſeveral places, judicious and pious men, who would have 
willingly Tent a ſupporting hand to the declining cauſe of 

true religion; but the violent prejudices of a barbarous age 
rendered all ſuch attempts not only dangerous, but even 
deſperate ; and thoſe choſen ſpirits, who, had eſcaped the 
general contagion, lay too much concealed, and had there- 

fore too little influence to combat, with ſucceſs, the for- 
midable patrons of impiety and ſuperſtition, who were ex- 
tremely numerous, in all ranks and orders, from the throne 

to the cottage, As 

II. Notwithſtanding all this, we find, from the time of witnefſes of 
GREGORY VII. ſeveral proofs of the zealous efforts of the truth, 
thoſe, who are generally called, by the proteſtants, the 
witneſſes of the truth; by whom are meant, ſuch pious and 
judicious Chriſtians, as adhered to the pure religion of the 
goſpel, and remained uncorrupted amidſt the growth of 
ſuperſtition ; who deplored the miſerable ſtate to which 

| | * e Chriſtianity 
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C EN r. Chriſtianity was reduced, by the alteration of its divine 

XI doctrines, and the vices of its profligate miniſters ; who 
PART II. oppoſed, with vigour, the tyrannic ambition both of the 
lordly pontiff and the aſpiring biſhops; and in ſome pro- 
vinces privately, in others openly, attempted the refor- 
mation of a corrupt and idplatrous church, and of a bar- 
barous and ſuperſtitious age. This was, indeed, bearing 
witneſs to the truth in the nobleſt manner, and it was 
principally in Italy and France that the marks of this heroic 
piety were exhibited, | pF Nor is it at all ſurpriſing, that 
the reigning ſuperſtition of the times met with this oppoſi- 
tion; it is aſtoniſhing, on the contrary, that this oppoſi- 
tion was not much greater and more univerſal, and that 
millions of Chriſtians ſuffered themſelves to be hoodwink- 
ed with ſuch a tame ſubmiſſion, and cloſed their eyes upon 
the light with ſo little reluctance.] For notwithſtanding 
the darkneſs of the times, and the general ignorance of the 
true religion that prevailed in all ranks and orders, yet the 
very fragments of the goſpel (if we may uſe that term) 
which were ſtil] read and explained to the people, were 
ſufficient, at leaſt, to convince the molt ſtupid and illi- 
terate, that the religion, which was now impoſed upon 
them, was not the true religion of JEsvs; that the diſ- 
courſes, the lives and morals of the clergy were directly 
oppoſite to what the divine Saviour required of his diſciples, 
and to the rules he had laid down for the direction of their 
condudct ; that the pontiffs and biſhops abuſed, in a ſcan- 
dalous manner, their power and opulence ; and that the 
favour of God, and the falvation exhibited in his bleſſed 
goſpel, were not to be obtained by performing a round of 
external ceremonies, by pompous donations to churches 
and prieſts, or by founding and enriching monaſterics, but 
by real ſanctity of heart and manners. 

III. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that they who 
undertook with ſuch zeal and ardour, the reformation of 
the church, were not, for the moſt part, equal to this ar- 
duous and important enterpriſe, and that by avoiding, with 
more vehemence than circumſpection, certain abuſes and 
defects, they ruſhed unhappily into the oppoſite extremes. 
They all perceived the abominable nature of thoſe inven - 
tions with which ſuperſtition had disfigured the religion of 
JEsus; but they had alſo loſt fight of the true nature and 

b | genius. 
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genius of that celeſtial religion, that lay thus disfigured c x N T. 
in the hands of a ſuperſtitious and diſſolute prieſthood, XI. 
ba were ſhocked at the abſurdities of the eſtabliſhed? R T II. 
worſhip; but few of them were ſufficiently acquainted — 
with the ſublime precepts and doctrines of genuine Chriſti- 
anity, to ſubſtitute in the place of this ſuperſtitious worſhip 
a rational ſervice. Hence their attempts of reformation, 
even where they were ſucceſsful, were extremely imperfect, 
and produced little more than a motley mixture of truth 
and falſehopd, of wiſdom and indiſcretion; of which we 
might alledge a multitude of examples. Obſerving, for 
inſtance, that the corruption and licentiouſneſs of the 
clergy were, in a great meaſure, occaſioned by their ex- 
ceſſive opulence, and their vaſt poſſeſſions, they conceived 
raſhly the higheſt ideas of the falutary effects of indigence, 
and looked upon voluntary poverty as the moſt eminent and 
illuſtrious virtue of a Chriſtian miniſter. They had alſo 
formed to themſelves a notion, that the primitivechurch was 
to be the ſtanding and perpetual model, according to which 
the rites, government, and worſhip of all Chriſtian churches 
were to be regulated in all the ages of the world; and that 
the lives and manners of the holy apoſtles were to be ri- 
gorouſly followed, in every reſpect, by all the miniſters of 
CHRIST. [c Theſe notions, which were injudiciouſly 
taken up, and blindly entertained (withoutany regard to the 
difference of times, places, circumſtances, and characters ; 
without conſidering that the provident wiſdom of CHRIST 
and his apoſtles left many regulations to the prudence and 
piety of the governors of the church) were productive of 
many pernicious effects, and threw theſe good reformers, 
whoſe zeal was not always according to knowledge, from 
the extreme of ſuperſtition into the extreme of enthuſiaſm, ] 
Many well-meaning perſons, whole intentions were highly 
laudable, fell into great errors in conſequence of theſe ill- 
grounded nations. Juſtly incenſed at the conduct of the 
ſuperſtitious multitude, who places the whole of religion 
in external ſervices, and hoped to ſecure their ſalvation by 
the performance of a laborious round of unmeaning rites 
and ceremonies, they raſhly maintained that true piety 
was to be confined entirely to the inward motions and 
affections of the ſoul, and to the contemplation of ſpiritual 
and divine things, In conſequence of this ſpecious yet 
ROY TM e erroneous 
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OE N T. erroncous principle, they treated with the utmoſt contempt 
XI. all-the external parts of religious worſhip, and aimed at 
PART HI. nothing leſs than the total ſuppreſſion of ſacraments, 
churches, religious aſſemblies of every kind, and Chriſtian 
miniſters of every order. 
2 IV. Several of both the Greek and Latin writers em- 
— ployed their learned and pious labours in the expoſition 
and illuſtration of the holy ſcriptures. Among the Latins, 
BRUNO wrote a commentary on the Boot of Pſalms, LAx- 
FRANC upon the Epiſtles of St. Paul, BERENGER upon 
the Revelations of St. John, GREGORY VII upon the 6% 
pel of St. Matthew, and others upon other parts of the 
ſacred writings. But all theſe expoſitors, in compllance 
with the prevailing cuſtom of the times, either copied the 
explanations of the ancient commentators, or made ſuch 
whimſical applications of certain paſſages of ſcripture, both 
in explaining the doctrines and in inculcating the duties 
of religion, that it is often difficult to peruſe them without 
indignation or diſguſt, The moſt eminent of the Gre- 
cian expoſitors was THEOPHYLACT, a native of Bulgaria; 
though he alſo is indebted to te ancients, and, in a par- 
ticular manner, to St, CHRYs0s TOM, for the greateſt part 
of his moſt judicious obſervations [z]. Nor muſt we paſs 
in ſilence the commentary upon the Book of Pſalms, and 
the Song of Solomon, that was compoſed by the learned 
MicHaAEL PSELLUS; nor the Chain of commentarics 
upon the Boot of Fob, which we owe to the induſtry of 
NiceTAs, 
The ſchola- V. Allthe Latin doors, if we except a few Hibernian 
ſtic theolo- divines, who blended with the beautiful ſimplicity of the 
S. goſpel the perplexing ſubtilties of an obſcure philoſophy, 
had hitherto derived their ſyſtem of religion, and their ex- 
plications of divine truth, either from the holy ſcriptures 
alone, or from theſe ſacred oracles explained by the illuſtra- 
tions, and compared with the theology, of the ancient doc- 
tors, But in this century certain writers, and among 


Lz] For an account of THEOPHYLACT, ſee Rich, SIMON, Hip. 
Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. ch, xxviii. p. 390. & 
Critique de la Bibliotbegue des Auteurs Ecclefraftiques, par Du PIN, tom. i. 


p. 310. where he alſo ſpeaks largely concerning NICETAS and QECU= 
MENIUS, | ; 


others, 
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others, the famous BERENGER [a], went much farther,C EN Tr. 


and employed the rules of logic and the ſubtilties of me- 


XI. 


taphyſical diſcuſſions, both in explaining the doctrines of A T I. 


ſcripture, and in proving the truth of their own particular 
opinions. Hence LANFRANC, the antagoniſt of BEREN- 
GER, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, introduced 
into the field of religious controverſy the ſame philoſophical 
arms, and ſeemed, in general, deſirous of employing the 
dictates of reaſon to illuſtrate and confirm the truths of 
religion. His example, in this reſpect, was followed by 
ANSELM, his diſciple and ſueceſſor in the ſee of Canterbury, 
a man of a truly metaphyſical genius, and capable of giv- 
ing the greateſt air of dignity and importance to the fir/? 
philsſaphy. Such were the beginnings of that philoſophical 
theology, which grew afterwards, by degrees, into a cloud 
and enormous ſyſtem, and, from the public ſchools in 
which it was cultivated, acquired the name of ſcholaſlic di- 
ynity [b]. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
eminent divines, who firſt ſet on foot this new ſpecies of 
theology, and thus laudably maintained that molt noble 
and natural connexion of FAITH with REASON, and of 
RELIGION with PHILOSOPHY, were much more prudent 
and moderate than their followers, in the uſe and applica- 


tion of this conciliatory ſcheme. They kept, for the moſt 


part, within bounds, and wiſely reflected upon the limits 
of reaſon ; their language was clear; the queſtions they 


propoſed were inſtructive and intereſting ; they avoided 


all diſcuſſions that were only proper to ſatisfy a vain and 
idle curioſity; and, in their diſputes and demonſtrations, 
they made, generally ſpeaking, a wile and fober ule of the 


(7 [a] Otherwiſe called BERENGARI1US, and famous for the noble 
oppoſition he made to the doctrine of TranſubPartiation, which LANFRANC 
ſo abſurdly pretended to ſupport upon philoſophical principles. The 
attempt of this latter to introduce the rules of logic into religious contro” 
verſy would have been highly laudable, had not he perverted this reſpect - 
able ſcience to the defence of the moſt monſtrous abſurdities. 


[] See Cur, AUGUST, HEUMANNIL Prafat. ad Tribbechovii Li- 


brum de Do&oribus Scholaſticis, p. 14.—The ſentiments of the learned, 
concerning the firſt author or inventor of the ſcholaſtic divinity, are 
collected by Jo. FRANC, BUDDEUS, in his Iſagoge. ad Theo/og, tom. 1. 


P. 38. | 
VoI. Il, Y | rules 
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CEN 4 rules of logic, and of the dictates of philoſophyſ e]. & Their 


followers, on the contrary, ran with a metaphyſical frenzy 


PAR T II. into the greateſt abuſes, and, by the moſt unjuſtifiable 


perverſion of a wiſe and excellent method of ſearching 
after, and confirming truth, they baniſhed evidence out ot 
religion, common ſenſe out of philoſophy, and erected a 
dark and enormous maſs of pretended ſcience, in which 
words paſſed for ideas, and ſounds for ſenſe. ] 

VI. No ſooner was this new method introduced, than 
the Latin doctors began to reduce all the doctrines of re- 
ligion into one permanent and connected ſyſtem, and to 
treat theology as a ſcience; an enterpriſe which had 
hitherto been attempted by none, but TAlo, of Saragoſſa, 
a writer of the ſeventh century, and the learned Damas- 


(e] We ſhall here tranſcribe a paſſage from the works of LANFRANC, 
who is conſidered by many as the father of the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem, that 
the reader may ſee how far the firſt ſchoolmen ſurpaſſed their diſciples 
and followers in wiſdom, modeſty, and candour, We take this paſſage 
from that prelate's book concerning The body and blood of Chriſt *, and it 
is as follows; Teftis mihi Deus eft et conſcientia mea, quia in tractatu divinarum 
[iterarum nec propoucre nec ad prepoſitas reſpondere cuperem dialeicas quaſtiones, 
vel earum ſolutiores, Et fi quando materia diſputandi talis eft, ut bujus artis re- 
gulis valeat cnucleatius txplicari, in quantum poſſum, per equipollentias propoſitic= 
rum tego artem, ne videar magis arte, quam weritate, ſanctorumgue patrum autto» 
ritate confidere. LANFRANC here declares in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
even by an appeal to Cod and his conſcience, that he was ſo far from 
Having the leaſt inclination to propoſe or to anſwer logical queſtions in 
the courſe of his theological labours, that, on the contrary, when he 
was forced to have recourſe to the ſcience of dialectic, in order the bet- 
ter to illuſtrate his ſubject, he concealed the ſuccours he derived from 
thence with all poſſible care, leſt he ſhould ſeem to place more confidence in 
the reſources of art, than in the ſimplicity of truth, and the authrity of 
the bo'y fathers, Theſe laſt words ſhew plainly the ravo Tources from 
whence the Chriſtian doctors had hithertoderived all their tenets, and the 
arguments by which they maintained them, vi. from the holy ſcriptures, 
which LANFRANC here calls the truth, and from the writings of the an- 
cient fathers of the church To theſe two ſources of theology and ar- 
gumentation, a hd was added in this century, even the ſcience of logic, 
which, however, was only employed by the managers of controverſy to 
repulſe their adverſaries, who came armed with ſyllogiſms, or to remove 
difficulties which were drawn from reaſon and from the nature of things. 
But, in ſucceeding times, the two former ſources were either entirely 
neglected or ſparingly employed, and philoſophical demonſtration, or, 
at leaſt, ſomething that bore that name, was regarded as a ſufficient ſup- 
port to the truths of religion, 


* Cap, vii. p. 236, Opp. ed. Lute, Dacutarr, 
CENAS, 
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CENUS, who flouriſhed among the Greeks in the follow- O x Nx. 


ing age. The Latin Doctors had hitherto confined their 


theological labours to certain branches of the Chriſtian re- Þ 3 «TIT. 


ligion, which they illuſtrated only on certain occaſions, 
Ihe firſt production which looked like a general ſyſtem 
of theology, was that of the celebrated ANSELM ; this 
however was ſurpaſled by the complete and univerſal bod 
of divinity, which was compoſed, towards the concluſion 
of this century, by HIiLDEBERT, archbiſhop of Tours, who 
ſeems to have been regarded both as the firſt and the beſt 
model in this kind of writing, by the innumerable legions 
of ſyſtem-makers, who aroſe in ſucceeding times [A]. 
This learned prelate demonſtrated firſt the doCtrines of his 
ſyſtem by proofs drawn from the holy ſcriptures, and alſo 
from the writings of the ancient fathers of the church; 
and in this he followed the cuſtom that had prevailed in 
the preceding ages ; but he went yet farther, and anſwered 
the objections, which might be brought againſt his doc- 
trine, by arguments drawn from reaſon and philoſophy ; 
this part of his method was entirely new, and peculiar to 
the age in which he lived [e]. 


VII. The moral writers of this century, who under- Meral 
took to unfold the obligations of Chriſtians, and to deli- writers. 


neate the nature, the extent, and the various branches, of 
true virtue and evangelical obedience, treated this moſt 
excellent of all ſciences in a manner quite unſuitable to 
its dignity and importance, We find ſufficient proofs of 
this in the moral writings of PETER Damien [f], and 


[d] This body of divinity, which was the firſt complete theological 
ſyſtem that had been compoſed among the Latins, is inſerted in the 
Wks of HILDEBERT, publiſhed by BEAUGENDRE, who ſhews evi- 
dently, in his Preface, that PETER LoMBaARD, PULLUS, and the other 
writers of theological ſyſtems, did no more than follow ſervilely the 
traces of HILDEBERT., 

le] It may not be improper to 2; here a paſſage which is taken 
from a treatiſe of ANSELM's entitled, Cur Deus homo ? fince this paſſage 
was reſpeRed, by the firſt ſcholaſtic divines, as an immutable law in the- 
ology z Sicut rectus ordo exigit, ſays the learned prelate, ut profunda fodei 
Chriſtiane credamus, priuſquam ea preefumamus ratione diſcutere : ita neg/igentia 
mibi widetur, fi, poſtquam confirmati ſumus in fids, non ſludemus quod credimus in * 
telligere : which amounts to this, That we mull firſt believe without exami» 
nation, but muſt afterwards endeavour to underſtand what we belicye, 

{ f ] See PETRUS DaMIAaNUs, De Virtutibas. 
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even of the learned HIID EBERT [g]. The moraliſts of 
this age generally confined themſelves to a jejune ex- 
plication of, what are commonly called, the four cardinal 
virtues, to which they added the Ten Commandments, to 
complete their ſyſtem. ANSELM, the famous prelate of 
Canterbury, ſurpaſſed, indeed, all the moral writers of his 
time; the books which he compoſed, with a deſign to 
promote practical religion, and more eſpecially his Boo 
of Meditations and Prayers, contain many — * things, 
ſeveral happy thoughts expreſſed with much energy and 
unction. [t & Nor did the myſtic divines ſatisfy themſelves 
with piercing, by extatic thought, and feeling, into the ſub- 
lime regions of beauty and love; they conceived, and brought 


forth ſeveral productions that were deſtined to diffuſe the 


pure delights of union and communion through enamoured 
ſouls.] JohAN NES JOHANNELLUS, a Latin myſtic, wrote 
a treatiſe concerning Divine Contemplation [h]; and SIME= 
ON, the younger, who was a Grecian ſage of the ſame 
viſionary claſs, compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes upon ſubjects 
of a like nature, 


The ſtate of VIII. Among the controverſial writers of this century, 


controver- 
ſial divie 
nity. 


we ſee the effects of the ſcholaſtic method that BERENGER 
and LANFRANC had introduced into the ſtudy of theolo- 
gy. We ſee divines entering the liſts armed with ſyllo- 
giſms, which they manage awkardly, and aiming rather 
to confound their adverſaries by the ſubtilties of logic, 
than to convince them by the power of evidence; while 
thoſe who were unprovided with this philoſophical ar- 
mour, made a ſtill more wretched and deſpicable figure, 
fell into the groſſeſt and moſt peryerſe blunders, and ſeem 
to have written without either thinking of their ſubject, or 
of the manner of treating it with ſucceſs, Damiavnus, 
already mentioned, defended the truth of Chriſtianity 
againſt the Jews; but his ſucceſs was not equal either to 
the warmth of his zeal, or to the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tions. SAMUEL, a convert from Judaiſm to Chriſtianity, 
wrote an elaborate treatiſe againſt thoſe of his nation, 
which is ſtill extant, But the nobleſt champion that 


[el See HILDEBERTI1 Pbhioſopbia Moralis, et Libellus de IV Virtutilus 

boneſtæ wite. 
L] See the Hiſtcire Litteraire de la France, tom, viii. p. 48. 
appeared 
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appeared at this period of time in the cauſe of religion, e ENT. 


was the famous ANSELM, who attacked the enemies of 


Chriſtianity, and the audacious contemners of all religion, © * L II. 


in an ingenious work [i], which was perhaps, by its 
depth and acuteneſs, above the comprehenſion of thoſe 
whom it was deſigned to convince of their errors. [c For 
it happened, no doubt, in theſe earlier times, as it fre- 
quently dots in our days, that many gave themſelves out 
for unbelievers, who knew not the firſt principles of rea- 
ſoning, and whole incredulity was the fruit of ignorance 
and preſumption, nourifhed by licentiouſneſs and corrup- 
tion of heart.] | 


IX. The famous conteſt between the Greek and Latin The con- 
churches, which, though not decided, had, however, been froverſy be- 


ſuſpended for a conſiderable time, was imprudently reviv- 


tween the 


5 . Creeks and 
ed, in the year 1053, by MIcHAEL CERULARIUS, patri- Latins re- 


arch of Conſtantinople, a man of a reſtleſs and turbulent vived. 


ſpirit, who blew the flame of religious diſcord, and widen- 
ed the fatal breach by new invectives and new accuſations, 
The pretexts that were employed to juſtify this new rup- 

ture, were zeal for the truth, and an anxious concern 
about the intereſts of religion; but its true cauſes were the 
arrogance and ambition of the Grecian patriarch and the 
Roman pontiff, The latter was conſtantly forming the 
moſt artful ſtratagems to reduce the former under his im- 
perious yoke ; and, for this purpoſe, he left no means un- 
employed to gain over to his fide the biſhops of Alexandria 
and Antioch, by withdrawing them from the juriſdiction 
of the ſee of Conſtantinople. The tumultuous and unhappy 
ſtate of the Grecian empire was ſingularly favourable to 
his aſpiring views, as the friendſhip and alliance of the 
Roman pontiff was highly uſeful to the Greeks in their 
ſtruggles with the Saracens and the Normans, who were 
ſettled in Italy. On the other hand, the Grecian pontiff 
was not only determined to refuſe obſtinately the leaſt 
mark of ſubmiſſion to his haughty rival, but was alſo lay- 
ing ſchemes for extending his dominion, and for reducing 
all the Oriental patriarchs under his ſupreme juriſdic- 
tion. Thus the contending parties were preparing for the 


[i] This work was entitled, Liber adverſus inſipientem, i. e. The feel 
Yr efuted. 
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c E N T. held of controverſy, when CEKRULARIUS began the charge 


XI. 


by a warm letter written in his own name, and in the 


PA I II. name of Leo, biſhop of Achrida, who was his chief 


counſellor, to Jon, biſhop of Trani, in Apulia, in 
which he publicly accuſed the Latins of various errors [A]. 
Lo IX, who was then in the papal chair, anſwered this 
letter in a moſt imperious manner; and, not ſatisfied with 
ſhewing his indignation by mere words, aſſembled a coun- 
cil at Rome, in which the Greek churches were ſolemnly 
excommunicated [I]. 

X. CoNnSTANTINE, ſurnamed Monomachus, who was 
now at the head of the Grecian empire, endeavoured to 
Rifle this controverſy in its birth, and, for that purpoſe, 
deſired the Roman pontiff to ſend legates to Conſtantinople, 
to concert meaſures for reſtoring and confirming the tran- 
quillity of the church. Three legates were accordingly 
ſent from Rome to that imperial city, who brought with 
them letters from Leo IX not only ta the emperor, but 
alſo to the Grecian pontiff. Theſe legates were cardinal 
HumMBERT, a man of a high and impetuous ſpirit, PETER, 
archbiſhop of Amalfi, and FREDERIC, archdeacon and 
chancellor of the church of Rome. The ifſue of this con- 
greſs was unhappy in the higheſt degree, notwithſtanding 
the propenſity which the emperor, for political reaſons [m], 
diſcoyered to the cauſe of the biſhop of Rome. The arro- 
gance of LEO IX, and his inſolent letters, excited the 


higheſt indignation in the breaſt of CERRULARIVUe, and 


produced a perſonal avertion to this audacious pontiff, 
which inflamed, inſtead of healing, the wounds of the 
church; while, on the other hand, the Roman legates gave 


many and evident proofs, that the deſign of their embaſly 


was not to reſtore peace and concord, but to eſtabliſh 
among the Greeks the ſupreme authority and the ghoſtly 


[+] See an account of theſe errors & xi. 

[7] Theſe letters of CERULARIUS and LEO are publiſhed in the 
Annals of BaROxIvus, ad An. 1553, — The former is alſo inſerted by 
CAN1SIUS, in his Lection. Antig. tom. iii, p. 281. ed, nov. —LEONIS 
Concilia, &c. | 

£7 [1] He ſtood greatly in need of the aſſiſtance of rhe Germans. 


and Italians againſt the Normans, and hoped to obtain it by the 


ood offices of the pope, who was in high credit with the emperor 
| ENRY III. . : , ' Np 1 ' ö 


dominion 
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dominion of the Roman pontiff. Thus all hopes of ac x x x. 
happy concluſion of theſe miſerable diviſions entirely XI. 
vaniſhed ; and the Roman legates finding their efforts P AK T Il. 
ineffectual to overcome the vigorous reſiſtance of Cervu- 
LARIUS, they, with the higheſt inſolence, as well as 
1mprudence, excommunicated publicly in the church of 
St. Sophia, A. D. 1054, the Grecian patriarch, with Leo 
of Achrida, and all their adherents ; and leaving a written 
act of their inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon 
the grand altar of that temple, they ook the duſt off their 
feet, and thus departed, This violent ſtep rendered the 
evil incurable, which it was before not only poſſible, but 
perhaps eaſy to remedy. The Grecian patriarch imitated 
the vehemence of the Roman legates, and did from re- 
ſentment what they had perpetrated from a principle of 
ambition and arrogance, He excommunicated theſe le- 
gates with all their adherents and followers in a public 
council, and procured an arder of the emperor for burning 
the act of excommunication, which they had pronounced 
againſt the Greeks #7]. Theſe vehement meaſures were 
followed on both fides with a multitude of controverſial 
writings, that were filled with the molt bitter and irritat- 
ing invectives, and ſerved no other purpoſe than to add 
| fuel to the flame. 
| XI. CERULARIUS added new accuſations to the an- 
f cient charge, which had been brought by PHoT1Us againit 
| the Latin churches, of which the principal was, that they 
uſed unleavened bread in the celebration of the Lord's 
fupper. This accuſation (ſuch were the times!) was 
| looked upon as a matter of the moſt ſerious nature, and of 
| the higheſt conſequence; it was, therefore, debated be- 
; tween the Greeks and Latins with the utmoſt vehemence, 
nor did the Grecian and Roman pontiffs contend with 
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fn] Beſides BARON1US and other writers, whoſe accounts of this 
period of time are generally known, and not always exact, ſee MaBIL- 
LON, Annal. Bened. tom. v. lib. Ix. ad A. 1953. et Pref. ad Szc. vi. 
Actor. SS, Benedi&i, part II, p. 1.—LEO ALLATIUS, De libris Grecors 
Eccleſiaſt, Diff. ii, p. 160. ed. Fabricii, et De perpetua Eccleſ. Orient. et 
Occident. Conſenſione, lib. ii. cap. ix, p. 614.—MiCH., LE QUIEN, 
Oriente Cbriſtiano, tom. i. p. 269. f Diſ. Damaſcena prima, & xxxi. 
p. 16.—HERMANNI Hiſtoria Concertationum de pane azyme et fermentato, 
p. 59. publiſhed at Leipfic in the year 1739,—JO, BAT. COTELERIVUS, 
Me num. Ecciefig Grace, tom. ii. p. 108. 
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C E N T. more fury and bitterneſs about the extent of their power, 
XI. and the limits of their juriſdiction, than the Greek and 
Paar n. Latin churches diſputed about the uſe of unleavened 
| bread. The other heads of accuſation that were brought 
againſt the Latins by the Grecian pontiff, diſcovered rather 
a malignant and contentious ſpirit, and a profound igno- 
rance of genuine Chriſtianity, than a generous zeal for 
the cauſe of truth. He complains, for inſtance, in the 
heavieſt manner, that the Latins don't abſtain from the 
ule of blood and of things ſtrangled ; that their monks eat 
lard, and permit the uſe of fleſh to ſuch of the brethren 
as are ſick or infirm ; that their biſhops adorn their fingers 
with rings, as if they were bridegrooms ; that their 
prieſts are beardleſs ; and that in the rite of baptiſm they 
confined themſelves to one ſingle immerſion [o]. Such 
were the miſerable and trifling objects that excited a fatal 
ſchiſm, and kindled a furious war between the Greeks and 
Latins, who carried their animoſities to the greateſt 
lengths, and loaded each other with reciprocal invectives 
and imprecations. The attentive reader will form from 
hence a juſt idea of the deplorable ſtate of religion both 
in the eaſtern and weſtern world at this period, and will 
ſee, in this dreadful ſchiſm, the true origin of the various 
ſects that multiplied the different forms of ſuperſtition 

and error in theſe unhappy times. 
A new con- ꝝXII. This vehement diſpute, which the Greeks had to 
troverſy carry on againſt the Latin churches, was well nigh follow- 
the fra, ed by a fatal diviſion among themſelves. Amidſt the 
of bi {traits and difficulties to which the empire was now re- 
duced by the expences of war, and the calamities of the 
times, ALEXIUS not only employed the treaſures of the 
church, in order to anſwer the exigences of the ſtate, but 
ordered alſo the plates of filver, and the figures of that 
meta] that adorned the portals of the churches, to be taken 
down and converted into money, This meaſure excited 


ſo] See CERULAR11 Fpiflola ad Johannem Tranenſem in Caniſii Lection. 
Antig tom. iii. p. 281. where the reader will alſo find the refutation 
of this letter by Cardinal HUMBERT, See likewiſe CERULARIL 
Epiftola ad Petrum Antiochenſ, in COTELERIL Monumentis Eccleiæ Gree. 
tom. ii. p. 138, add to theſe MARTENE, Thrſaur. Ancdor, tom, v. 
p. 847. „ 3 f RA | 
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the indignation of LxO, biſhop of Chalcedin, a man of ENT. 
auſtere morals, and of an obſtinate ſpirit, who maintained XI. 
that the emperor, in this ſtep, was guilty of ſacrilege; and PA T II. 
to prove this charge, publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he 
affirmed, that in the images of JESUS CHRISY, and of the 
ſaints, there reſided a certain kind of inherent ſanctity, that 
was a proper object of religious worſhip; and that, there- 
fore, the adoration of Chriſtians ought not to be confined 
to the perſons repreſented by theſe images, but ex- 
tended alſo to the images themſelves. This new 
controverſy excited various tumults and ſeditions among 
the people, to ſuppreſs which the emperor aſſembled 
a council at Conſtantinople, in which the queſtion was 
terminated by the following deciſions : That the images 
of CHRIST, and of the ſaints, were to be honoured on! 
c with a relative worſhip [p], which was to be offered, 
© not to the ſubſtance or matter of which theſe images 
<< were compoſed, but to the form and features of which 
„ they bore the impreſſion; that the repreſentations of 
«© CHRIST, and of the ſaints, whether in painting or ſculp- 
< ture, did in no ſenſe partake of the nature of the divine 
« Saviour, or of theſe holy men, though they were enrich- 
© ed with a certain communication of divine grace; and, 
<« laſtly, that invocation and worſhip were to be addreſled 
© to the ſaints, only as the ſervants of CHRIS, and on 
© account of their relation to him, as their maſter.” Theſe 
deciſions, abſurd and ſuperſtitious as they were, were not 
enough ſo for LEO, the idolatrous biſhop of Chalcedon, 
who maintained his monſtrous ſyſtem with obſtinacy, and 
was, for that reaſon, ſent into baniſhment [g]. 

XIII. The famous diſpute concerning the preſence of Controver- 
CHRIsT's body and blood in the euchariſt was revived ſies in the 
about the middle of this century in the Latin church. u 
Hitherto the diſputants on both ſides had propoſed their about the 
jarring opinions with the utmoſt freedom, unreſtrained by Lord's ſup- 
the deſpotic voice of authority, ſince no council had given per. 

a definitive ſentence upon this matter, nor preſcribed a rule 


[el Exclixd Te07 n,, & Maleeu ring): Te; ©: vac, 

[2] An ample account of this whole matter is given by ANNA Cou- 
NENA, in her Alexiad, lib. v. p. 104. lib. vii. p. 158. edit. Fenet, — 
The acts of this council, the very mention of which is omitted by ſeveral 
hiſtorians of conſiderable note, are publiſhed by MONTFAUCON, in his 


Eijbliotheca Coifliniang, Þ. 103 . 
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CEN T.of faith to terminate all inquiry and debate [r]. Hence 


— adams 7 MÞ-,- . 


it was, that, in the beginning of this century, LEUTHRE“E＋ 
' RIC, archbiſhop of Sens, affirmed, in oppoſition to the 
general opinion of the times, that none but the ſincere 
and upright Chriſtian, none but ſaints and real believers 
received the body of CHa Is in the holy facrament. This 
opinion, which was broached in the year 1004, was every 
way proper to excite rumours among the people; but 
theſe its natural effects were happily prevented by the in- 
fluence of RoBERT, king of France, and the wiſe coun- 
ſels of ſome prudent friends, who hindered the fanatical 
prelate from difſeminating this whimſical invention [5]. 
It was not ſo eaſy to extinguiſh the zeal, or to ſtop the 
mouth of the famous BERENGER, principal of the public 
ſchoot at Tours, and afterwards archbiſhop of Angers, a 
man of a moſt acute and ſubtile genius, and highly re- 
nowned both on account of his extenſive learning, and the 
exemplary ſanctity of his life and manners [?]. This emi- 
nent eceleſiaſtie maintained publicly, in the year 1045, the 
doctrine of JOHANNES SCOTvs, oppoſed warmly the mon- 
ftrous opinions of PAscHasIus RADBERT, which were 
adapted to captivate a ſuperſtitious multitude by excitin 
their aſtoniſhment, and perſevered with a noble obſtinac 
in teaching that the bread and wine were not changed 
into the body and blood of CHRIST＋TH in the euchariſt, but 
preſerved their natural and eſſential qualities, and were no 
more than figures and external ſymbols of the body and 
blood of the divine Saviour, This wiſe and rational 
doctrine was no ſooner publiſhed, than it was oppoſed by 
Certain doctors in France and Germany; but the Roman 


[r] The various opinions concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, that were embraced during this century, are collected by 
MARTENE from an ancient manuſcript, and publiſhed in his Yoyoge 
' Litteraire de deux BRencdiftins de la Congregation de S. Maur, tom, its 

. 126. 

4 [5] See DU BouULay, Hiftor, Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 354. 

[:} See the Life of BERENGER in the Vert of HILDERERT, arch- 
deacon of Man, p. 1324.— See alſo Hiſeire Litteraire de la France, tom. 
viii. p. 197. BOUHÆY, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 304. and the au- 
thors mentioned by FABRICIUS, Brbiieth, Lat. medii ui, tom. i p. 570. 
It is probably by a preſs-error, that HILDEBERT is ſtyled archbiſhep, in- 
Read of archdercey, by Pax is TIP, lib. i, p. 10. edit. Matte. 


pontiff 
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pontiff LEO IX attacked it with peculiar vehemence and C EN T, 


fury in the year 1050; and in two councils, the one 


trine of BERENGER ſolemnly condemned, and the book of 
Scorus, from which it was drawn, committed to the 
flames. This example was followed by the council of 
Paris, which was ſummoncd the very ſame year by HENRY 
I, and in which BerENGER, and his numerous adherents, 
were menaced with all forts of evils, both ſpiritual and 
temporal, Theſe threats were executed, in part, againſt 
this unhappy prelate, whom Henry deprived of all his 
revenues; but neither threatnings, nor fines, nor ſynodi- 
cal decrees, could ſhake the firmnels of his mind, or engage 
him to renounce the doctrine he had embraced, 


XI. 
aſſembled at Rome, and the other at Yercelli, had the doc- © A L II. 


XIV. After theſe proceedings, the controverſ was for The pon- 
ſome years happily ſuſpended, and BERENGER, whoſe tifts ſtrive, 


patrons were as numerous 2s his enemies were formi— 


in vain, to 
put an end 


dable [u], enjoyed, for a while, the ſweets of liberty and! this des 


peace. 
rekindled the flame of religious diſcord, and perſuaded his 
ſucceſſor VICTOR II to examine anew the doctrine of 
BERENGER, The pontiff complied, and ſent his legates to 
two different councils that were aſſembled at Tours, in 
the year 1054 [w], for that purpoſe. In one of theſe 
councils the famous HILDEBRAND, who was afterwards 
pontiff under the title of GREGORY VII, appeared in the 
character of legate, and oppoſed the new doctrine with the 
utmoſt vehemence. BERENGER was allo preſent at this 
aſſembly, and, overpowered with threats, rather than 
convinced by reaſon and argument, he not only abandon- 
ed his opinions, but (if we may believe his adverſaries, to 
whole teſtimony we are confined in this matter) abjured 
them ſolemnly, and, in conſequence of this humbling ſtep, 
made his peace with the church. This abjuration, how- 
ever, was far from being ſincere, and the docility of BE- 
RENGER Was no more than an act of diſſimulation; for 
ſoon after this period, he taught anew, though with more 
circumſpection and prudence, the opinions he had for- 


[«] His moſt formidable enemy and rival was LANFRANC, arch” 
biſhop of Canterbury. 


(> [0] Other hiſtorians mention but one council, and place it in 
tue year 1055. 


merly 


His enemies, however, after the death of LEO IX, bate. 
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c EN T. merly profeſſed, That his conduct here appears mean 

XI, and diſhoneſt, is indeed evident; but we are not ſufficient- 

PARTI. 1, acquainted with the tranſactions of theſe councils to fix 

preciſely the degree of his crime. 

XV. The account of BERENOER's perfidy being 

brought to NIcoL As II, the exaſperated pontiff ſummoned 

him to Rome A. D. 1058, and terrified him, in ſuch a 

manner, in the council held there the following year, that 

he declared his readineſs to embrace and adhere to the 

doctrines which that venerable aſſembly ſhould think pro- 

per to impoſe upon his faith. HUMBERT was accordingly 

appointed unanimouſly by NicoLas and the council to | 

draw up a confeſſion of faith for BERENGER, who ſigned | 

it publicly, and confirmed his adherence to it by a ſolemn 

oath. In this confeſſion there was, among other tenets 

equally abſurd, the following declaration, that the bread 

and wine, after conſecration, were not only a SACRAMENT, 

but alſo the REAL BODY AND BLOOD oF JESUs CHRIST ; 

and that this body and blood were handled by the prieſts and 

conſumed by the faithful, and not in a ſacramental ſenſe, but 

\ in reality and truth, as other ſenſible objefts are. This doc- 

if trine was ſo monſtrouſly nonſenſical, and was ſuch an im- 

pudent inſult upon the very firſt principles of reaſon, that 

it could have nothing alluring to a man of BERENGER'S 

acute and philoſophical turn, nor could it poſſibly become 

the object of his ſerious belief, as appeared ſoon after this 

odious act of diſſimulation; for no ſooner was he returned 

into France, than taking refuge in the countenance and 

protection of his ancient patrons, he expreſſed the utmoſt 

5 deteſtation and abhorrence of the doctrines he had been 

| obliged to profeſs at Rome, abjured them ſolemnly both in 

| his diſcourſe and in his writings, and returned zealouſl ; 

f to the profeſſion and defence of his former, which had al- 1 

| ways been his real opinion, ALEXANDER II employed | 
the ſeducing influence of ſoft and friendly expoſtulation to 
engage BERENGER to diſſemble anew, or, in other words, 

to return from his pretended apoſtaſy; but his remon- 

ſtrances were ineffectual, and that perhaps in a great q 

meaſure, becauſe this rebellious ſon of a ſuperſtitious 

church was powerfully ſupported in the maintenance of | 
his opinions. Hence the controverſy was prolonged, du- 
ring many years, by a multitude of writings on both ”m_ 
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of the queſtion, and the followers of BERENGER increaſed C E N T. 


from day to day, 


XVI. GrEcory VII, whoſe enterpriſing ſpirit no®4 


difficulties nor oppoſitions could diſcourage, was no ſooner 
raiſed to the pontificate than he undertook to terminate 
this important controverſy, and, for that purpoſe, ſent an 
order to BERENGER, in the year 1078, to repair to Rome. 
Conſidering the natural character of this pontiff, his con- 
duct in this affair was highly laudable, and diſcovered a 
degree of impartiality and candour, which his proceedings 
upon other occaſions gave little reaſon to expect. He 
ſeems to have had a high eſteem for BERENGER ; and, in 
the particular points in which he was obliged to oppoſe 
him, he did it, with all poſſible mildneſs, and with a ten- 
derneſs which ſhewed that he acted rather from a forced 
compliance with the clamours of his adverſaries, than 
from inclination or principle. In the council that was 
held at Rome towards the concluſion of the year 1078, he 
permitted BERENGER to draw up a new confeſſion of his 
faith, and to renounce that which had been compoſed by 
HUMBERT, though it had been ſolemnly approved and 
confirmed by NicoLas II and a Roman council. The 
ſagacious pontiff perceived clearly the abſurdity of Huu- 
BERT'S confeſſion, and therefore revoked it, though it had 
been rendered ſacred by papal authority [x]. In conſe- 
quence of this, the perſecuted: prelate made a fecond decla- 
ration, confirmed by an oath, that he would adhere for the 
future to the following propoſitions : That the bread laid 
upon the altar became, after conſecration, the true body e 

CHRIST, which was born of the Virgin, ſuffered on the croſs, 
and now ſits at the right-hand of the Father : and that the 
wine placed upon the altar became, after conſecration, the true 
blood, which flowed from the fide of CHRIST. The pontiff 
was ſatisfied with this declaration, which was far from 
producing the ſame effect upon the enemies of BEREN= 


[x] It is worthy of obſervation, that GREGORY VII, whoſe zeal in 
extending the juriſdiction and exalting the authority of the Roman pon - 
tiffs ſurpaſſed that of all his predeceſſors, acknowledged, at leaſt tacitly, 
by this ſtep, that a pope and council might err, and had erred in eſe. 
How otherwiſe could he allow BERENGER to renounce a confeſſion of 
faith, that had been ſolemnly approved and confirmed by NiCOLAs II, 
in a Roman council? 


6 GER; 


XI. 
R T II. 


; 
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| 
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CEN x. GER; they ſhewed that it was ambiguous, and ſo it was 


XI. 


in reality; and they inſiſted that BERENGER ſhould be 


PARTI obliged not only to ſign another declaration leſs vague and 


equivocal, but ſhould alfo be required to prove his ſince- 
rity by the fiery trial, GREGORY refuſed abſolutely this 
latter demand, and would have equally refuſed the other, 
had not his favourable intentions towards BERENGER 
yielded to the importunate clamours of his enemies and 
rſecutors. | 
XVII. The pontiff, therefore, granted that part of their 


demand that related to a new declaration, and, in a coun- 


ci] held at Rome, A. D. 1079, had a third confeſſion of 


faith drawn up, which was ſomewhat leſs abſurd than 
the firſt, though much more harſh than the ſecond, and to 
which BERENGER, after reading and ſubſcribing it in the 
midſt of the aſſembly, was obliged to declare his aſſent by 
a ſolemn oath. By this aſſent, he profeſſed to believe, 
That the bread and wine were, by the myſterious influence of 
the holy prayer, and the words of our Redeemer, ſubſtantially 
changed into the true, proper, and vivifying body and blood of 
Jesus CHRIST : and to remove all grounds of ſuſpicion, 
to diſpel] all doubt about the reality of his attachment to 
this ridiculous ſyſtem, he added to his ſecond confeſſion 
[ » ] a ſolemn declaration, that the bread and wine, after 
conſecration, were converted into the real body and blood of 
CHRIST, not only in quality of external ſigns and ſacramental 
repreſentations, but in their eſſential properties, and in ſub- 


flantial reality, No ſooner had BERENGER made this 


ſtrange declaration, than the pontiff redoubled the marks 
of eſteem which he had formerly ſhewn him, and ſent 
him back to his country loaded with the moſt honourable 
teſtimonies of his liberality and friendſhip. The double- 
minded doctor did not, however, think himſelf bound by 
this deelaration, ſolemn as it was; and therefore retracted 
publicly, upon his return to his reſidence, what he had 
ſubſcribed as his real fentiments in the council of Rome, 
and went even fo far as to compoſe an elaborate refutation 
of the doctrine to which he had been engaged to profeſs 
his aſſent. This new change excited a warm and vehe- 
ment controverſy, in which LaNFRANC and GUITMUND 


[y ] Mentioned in the preceding (gRion, 
endeavoured 


_— 


| 
/ 
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endeavoured to perplex BERENGER with their ſophiftry,C E N T, 


and to overwhelm him with their invectives. GREG0- 


XI. 


RY VII, to whoſe papal thunder the affronted council * T II. 


looked with impatience, ſeemed neither ſurpriſed nor offend- 
ed by the inconſtancy of BERENGER, nor did he take any 
ſtep which could teſtify the ſmalleſt mark of reſentment 
againſt this pretended apoſtate, From hence it appears 
more than probable, that the ſecond confeſſion of BEREN- 
GER had entirely ſatisfied that pontiff; and that the violent 
impoſition of the third was by no means agreeable to 
GREGORY, who ſeems to have adopted, in a great mea- 
ſure, if not wholly, the ſentiments of BERENGER [Z]. 


[z] A remarkable treatiſe of BERENGER's compoſition, which has 
been publiſhed by MARTENTE, in his Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. p. 99 
1c9+ will contribute to caſt a ſatisfactory light upon this whole affair, 
and will fuily unfold the real ſentiments of GREGORY concerning the 
euchariſt. For from this piece it is undoubtedly evident; ½, That BE- 
RENGER was eſteemed and favoured, in a ſingular manner by GRE- 
GORY VII. 2d/y, That this pontiff was of the ſame opinion with 
BERENGER concerning the euchariſt; it is certain, at leaſt, that he was 
for adhering to the words of ſcripture in this matter, and was eager in 
ſuppreſſing all curious reſearches and all poſitive deciſions concerning the 
manner of CuRisT's preſence in the holy ſacrament, This appears 
evidently from the following words, which he addrefſed to BERENGER 
before the meeting of the laſt council of Reme, and in which he ſpeaks 
of his deſign to confult the Virgin Mak * concerning the conduct which 
it was proper for him to obſerve in the courſe of this controverly : Ego 
plane te (ſays the pontiff in the 1o$th page of the work, cited in the 
beginning of this note) de ( bri/ti ſacrificio ſecundum ſcripturas bene ſentire non 
dubito : tamen quia conſuetudinis mihi efi, ad B. Mariam de bis que movent re- 
currere impoſui religiaſo cuidam amico—a B. Maria obtinere, ut per eum mibi non 
teceret, ſed verbis commendaret, quorſum me de negotio quod in manibus habebam 
de Chriſti ſacrificto reciperem, in us immotus per ſiſlerem. We ſce here plainly, 
that GREGORY expreſſes the ſtrongeit propenſity to the ſentiments of 
BERENGER, not, however, without ſome hefitation concerning the 
manner in which he was to conduct himſelf, and alſo concerning the 
preciſe docttine, which it was neceſſary to embrace in relation to the 
preſence of CHRIST in the euchariſt. It was this heſitation which led 
him to conſult the Virgin MARY, whoſe anſwer the pontiff gives in 
the following words: A B. Maria audivit et ad me retulit, nibil de ſacrificio 
CBrifti cogitandum, nibil efſe tenendum, nifi qued tenerent autbenticæ ſcripture, 
contra quas BERENGARIUS bil babebat. Hoc tibi manifeſtare wolut, ut 
ſecuriorem ad nos fiduciam et alacriorem ſpem babeas, Here we ſee an anſwer 
of the Virgin pronouncing that it was neceſſary to adhere to the expreſs 
declarations of ſcripture concerning the preſence of CHRIST in the ſa- 
crament; and whether GREGORY was fanatical enough to confide in this 
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CENT. XVIII. Amidft the clamours of his incenſed adverſaries, 
XI. BERENGER obſerved a profound filence, and was prudent 
PAE T II. enough to return no anſwer to their bitter and repeated 
n — Fatigued with a controverſy, in which the 
fate, and firſt principles of reaſon were fo impudently inſulted, and 
the progreſs exhauſted by an oppoſition which he was unable to over- 
of his doc- come, he abandoned all his worldly concerns, and retired 
3 to the iſle of St. Ceſme, in the neighbourhood of Tours, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his days in faſting, prayer, 

and pious exerciſes, In the year 1088, death put an end 

to the affliction he ſuffered in his retirement, from a bitter 
reflection upon the diſſimulation he had been guilty of at 

Rome, and to the penitential acts of mortification and 


anſwer as real, or rogue enough to forge it, it is ſtill certain, that he con - 
fined his belief concerning the point in debate to the language of ſcripture, 
and held that the true body and blood of CHRIST were exhibited in the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, though it was neither neceſſary nor ex- 
pedient to enquire into the nature or manner of this myſterious pre- 
ſence. 3dly, It appears manifeſt from the treatiſe already mentioned, 
that the aſſembling of the ſecond council, and the impoſition of another 
eonfeſſion of faith upon the conſcience of BERENGER, were meaſures 
into which GBEGORY was forced by the enemies of that eccletiaſtic, 
Dejectus et, ſays BERENGER, ſpeaking of that pontiff, importunitate Paduani 
ſcurræ, non epiſcopi, et Piſani nom epiſcopi, ſed antichriſi , .. ut permitteret 
calumniatoribus veritatis in paſteriori quadrageſimali concilio ſcriptum a ſe firmatum 
in priori mutari. gthly, We ſee here the true reaſon why GREGORY 
ſhewed not the ſmalleſt mark of reſentment againſt BERENGER, when, 
upon his return to his own country, he violated the promiſe by which 
he had ſo ſolemnly bound himſelf in the laſt council, and refuted the 
confeſſion to which he had ſworn his aſſent. For the pontiff was very 
far from adopting the ſentiments of thoſe who had drawn up or ſuggeſted 
that monſtrous confeſſion, and eſteemed it ſufficient to believe with BE - 
RENGER, that the body and blood of JEsUs CHRIST were exliibited to 
Chriſtians in the euchariſt. Hence he let the violent adverſaries of his 
perſecuted friend murmur, ſcribble, bawl, and refute, while he himſelf 
obſerved a profound filence, and perſiſted in his reſolution to put that 
unhappy man to no farther trouble. It is, however, proper to obſerve, 
that in the ſame book from whence theſe particulars are taken, we find 
BERENGER addreſſing himſelf, with the utmoſt humility, to the divine 
mercy, for the pardon of the crime of diſſimulation and perjury he had 
committed at Rome; and confefling that the fear of death had extorted 
from him oaths and declarations diametrically oppoſite to his real fenti- 
ments, and engaged him to ſubfcribe to a ſet of tenets which he abhorred. 
Deus emripotens, ſays he, miſerere, fans miſericordiarum, tantum ſacrilegium 
agnoſcenti. | 
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auſterity, to which he ſeems to have ſubmitted with a c E N T. 
deſign to expiate the enormity of his criminal compli- Xi. 

ance, and the guilt of his perjury [a]. He left behind Pa&T Ii. 
him in the minds of the people a deep imprefſion of his 
| extraordinary ſanctity, and his followers were as numerous 
as his fame was illuſtrious [4]. There have been diſputes 
ö among the learned about the real ſentiments of this emi- 
nent man: yet, notwithſtanding the art which he ſome- 
times uſed to conceal his opinions, and the ambiguity that 
is often remarkable in his expreſſions, whoever examines 
with impartiality and attention ſuch of his writings as 
are yet extant, will immediately perceive, that he looked 
upon the bread and wine in the ſacrament as no more 
than the ſigns or ſymbols of the body and blood of the 
divine Saviour [e]. In this opinion BERENGER perſevered 
to the laſt, nor have we any authentic proof of his having 


N 
L 


[] This will appear evident to ſuch as peruſe the treatiſe of his com- 
poſition, which we have mentioned in the preceding note, as publiſhed 
in MARTENE's Theſaur. Anecdet, tom. iv. p. 109. 

[5] The canons of the cathedral of Tur continue to honour the 
memory of BERENGER by an annual proceſſion, in which they p=rform 
a ſolemn ſervice at his tomb in the iſle of Sr, Ceſne. See MOLEOXN, 
Voyages Liturgiques, p. 130. 

[c} MABILLON and other Roman catholic writers, as alſo a few 
Lutheran divines, are of opinion, that BERENGER denied only the 
doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, while he maintained, at the fame time, the 
real preſence of the body and blood of CHRIST in the euchariſt. And 
this opinion will, indeed, appear plauſible to ſuch as conſider only the 
declaration he figned in the firſt council at Rome, to which he was ſum- 
moned by GREGORY VII, and which he never retracted, without 
comparing this declaration with the reſt of his writings, On the other 
hand, UsHERN, BasNAGE, and almoſt all the writers of the reformed 
church maintain, that the doctrine of BERENGER was exactly the ſame 
with that which CALVIN afterwards adopted; and I cannot help join- 
ing with them in this opinion, when I peruſe attentively the following 
words of his Letter to ALMANNUS, publiſhed in MaRTENE's Theſaur. 
tom. iv. p. 109. Conflat, ſays BERENGER in expreſs terms, verum 
Chriſti corpus in ipſa menſa froponi, SED SPIRITUALITER INTERIORI 
HOMINI VERUM in ea Chriſti corpus ab bis duntaxat, qui Chrifii membra 

ſunt, incorruptum, intaminatum, inattritumgue SPIRITUALITER MANDU- 

CARI. Theſe words demonſtrate ſo clearly, that, by the preſence of 
CHRIST*s body in the euchariſt, BERENGER meant no more than a 
ſpiritual preſence, that they diſpel all doubt about his real ſentiments, 
though, upon other occaſions, he concealed theſe ſentiments under 
dubious expreffions, to deceive his adverſaries, 
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C E N T, departed from it before his death, as ſome of the Roman 


Pa 


XI. 
R 


catholic writers vainly pretend [d]. 


[4] It is well known what laborious efforts the Roman catholic wri- 
ters have employed to perſuade us, that BERENGER,. before his death, 
abandoned the opinion he had ſo long and ſo warmly defended, and re- 
turned to the doctrine of the church of Roe concerning the corporal 
preſence of CHRIST in the euchariſt. But when we enquire into the 
reaſons on which this aſſertion is founded, we ſhall immediately perceive 
their weakneſs and inſufficiency.” They alledge, in the firſt place, that 
BERENGER gave an account of bis doctrine and belief in the council of Beur- 
deaux, A. D. 1087; and add to this, that the ancient writers applaud 
his penitential ſentiments, and affirm that he died in the catholic faith, 
In all this, however, we ſee no proof of BERENGER's retractation. He 
adhered, indeed, to the confeſhon of faith, which he had ſubſcribed and 
adopted in the firſt of the two Roman councils, to which he had been 
ſummoned by GREGORY VII, and which that pontiff judged ſufficient 
to clear him from the imputation of hereſy; and they who confined 
their attention to the /zteral ſenſe of the words of that confeſſion, without 
conſidering their ſpirit, and the different meanings of which they were 
ſuſceptible, might eafily imagine that BERENGER's confeſſion was agree- 
able io the doctrine of the church. GREGORY, in order to paciſy mat- 
ters, confirmed them in this notion; and though he was well informed 
of BERENGER's having retracted the confeſſion which he had ſigned in 
the laſt Roman council before which he appeared, and of his oppoting, 
with the utmoſt warmth, the opinion he had there fo-ſolemnly profeſſed, 
yet he let the inconſtant doctor remain unmoleſted, and thereby tacitly 
acquitted him of the crime and the error that were laid to his charge. 

It is of the utmoſt importance to obſerve here, that the Roman church 
was not come, in this century, to a fixed determination concerning the 
nature and manner of CHR1sST's preſence in the euchariſt. This appears 
moſt evidently from the three confeſſions which BERENGER ſigned by 
the order of three councils, which confeſſions differed from each other, 
not only in the terms and the turn of expreffion, but alſo in the opinions 
and doctrines they contained. Pope NICOLas II, and the council he 
aſſembled at Rome A. D. 1059, obliged him to ſubſcribe, as the true and 
orthodox doctrine of the church, the firſt of theſe confeſhons, which was 
compoſed by Cardinal HUMBERT. This confeſſion was, however, re- 
jected, not only as harſh in point of expreſſion, but alſo as erroneous 
and unſound, by GREGORY and the two Roman councils, which he 
had expreſsly ſummoned to enquire into that matter; for had HU Mu- 
BER T's declaration appeared to the pontiff to be a juſt expreſſion of the 
doctrine and ſenſe of the church concerning the euchariſt, neither he nor 
the ſucceeding councils would have permitted other forms of doctrine to 
be ſubſtituted in its place. GREGORY, as we have already ſeen, was 
of opinion, that it was highly improper to pry with too much curioſiiy 
into the myſteries of the euchariſt, and that, laying aſide all diſputes 

concerning the manner of CHRIST's preſence in that holy inſtitution, it 
was ſafeſt to adhere to the plain words of ſcripture; and as this was 
alſo the opinion of BERENGER, and was plainly expreſſed in his con- 
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XIX. It is not rare to find in the hiſtory of the church © x x T. 
the moſt trifling objects exciting the warmeſt and moſt XI. 
| vehement controyerſies. Such was the diſpute that aroſe P A T Il. 
| in France, in the year 1023, between the prieſts and monks 12 
of Limoges, concerning the place that was to be aſſigned Rs 
in the public liturgy to MARTIAL, the firſt biſhop of that cerning 
| dioceſe, One party headed by JoRDAN, biſhop of Limoges, Martial. 
q were for placing him among the confeſſors; while Hugo, 
abbot of the monaſtery of Sr. Martial, maintained, that 
the prelate in queſtion was to be ranked among the apo/les, 
and branded, with the opprobrious and heretical title of 


— — 


feſſion of faith, the judicious pontiff pronounced him innocent, But a 
following council departed from this equitable ſentence of GREGORY, 
: who, though with much reluQtance, was induced to confirm their rigo- 
J rous deciſions; and hence aroſe a third confeſſion, which was extremely 
q different from the two preceding ones. We may remark by the by, 
ö that in this controverſy the councils ſeem plainly to have ſwayed the 
pontiffs, ſince we ſee the obſtinate, the invincible GREGORY yielding, 
l againſt his will, to one of theſe clamorous aſſemblies. BEREN GER had 
5 no ſooner got out of the hands of his enemies, than he returned to the 
, ſecond confeffion, which the pontiff had approved, and publicly de- 
claimed againſt that which had been impoſed upon him in the laſt Ro- 
man council before which he had appeared, without receiving the leaſt 
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mark of diſapprobation from GREGORY. From this it was natural to 
conclude, that, although he oppoſed the decree of that council, he 
J adopted nevertheleſs the opinion of the pope and of the church. 


| In the account which I have here given of this memorable controverſy, 
I have not only conſulted the ancient records relating to that matter, 
which have been made public (ſor ſeveral of them lie as yet in MSS ia 
the cabinets of the curious) but have alſo been aſſiſted by the labours of 
thoſe among the learned, who have treated that important branch of 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory in the moſt ample and accurate manner: ſuch as 
firſt, FK aN C. DE ROYE's book, publiſhed at Angers in the year 1656; 
Ad Can. Ego Berengarius 41. de conſecrat. diſlint. 2. Ubi vita, bærgſis, et 
fœnitentia Berengarii Andegavenſis Archidiaconi, et ad Jeoſephi locum de Chriſto 
(a book which is extremely curious, and very little known). MAIL 
LON's Prafat. ad tom. ix. AF. SS. Ord. Bened. ſeu Sec. vi. part II. 
p. 4+ et Difſert. de multiplici damnatione, fidei profeſſione et lapſu, which is 
publiſhed in his Annaletta weteris awi, tom. ii, p. 456. DE BOULayY, 
Hiftor, Acad. Pariſ. tom. i, p. 404. tom. ii. p. 452. The authors of 
the reformed church, which I have followed in this controverſy, are, 
UsSSERIUS, De ſucceſſione Eccleſſar. Cbriſtianar. in occidente, cap. vii. & 24. 
| p 195.—BAaSNAGE, Hift. des Fgliſes Refermees, tom. i. p. 105. er Hit. 
| de Þ Egliſe, tom. ii. p. 1291,—Cas. QuDIN, Diſert. de Dofirina et 
| 
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Fcriptis Berengarii in Comment. de Scriptor. Ecclefiaſt. tom. it, p. 624. 
There appears more or leſs a certain ſpirit ot partiality in all theſe 
writers; but this ſpirit is particularly notorious among thoſe of the 
church of Rome, 


Z 2 Ebionites, 
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CEN T, Ebionites, all fuch as adhered to the propoſal of JoRDAx. 


XI, 


This nomentous affair was debated firſt, in a council held at 


PARTI, Poitiers in the year 1023, and in another aſſembled at 


i 


Paris the year following, in which latter it was determin- 
ed, that MaRTIAL was to be honoured with the title of 
an apoſtle, and that all who refuſed him this eminent rank 
were to be confidered as Ebionites, who, as is well known, 
confined the number of the apoſtles to twelve, that they 
might exclude St. PAUL from that facred order. The de- 
cree, however, of this council did not produce the effects 
that were expected from it; for it exaſperated inſtead of 
calming the zeal and animoſity of the contending parties, 
ſo that this miſerable diſpute became daily more univerſal, 
and ſpread Jike a contagion through all the provinces of 
France. The matter was, at length, brought before the 
tribunal of the Roman-pontiff, Johx XIX who decided 
it in favour of the monks, and, in a letter addreſſed to 
. 7 and the other biſhops of the nation, pronounced 
MARTIAL worthy of the title and honours of an apoſtle. 
This deciſion produced the moſt ſubſtantial and perma- 
nent effects: for in a council aſſembled at Limoges, A. D. 
1029, JoRDAN declared his acquieſcence in the papal ſen- 
tence; in a provincial council at Baurges, two years after, 
MARTIAL was aſſociated to the company of 55 apoſtles 
with great ſolemnity in conſequence of the deciſion of the 
Roman ſee, and about the ſame time this controverſy was 
completely and finally terminated in a numerous council 
aſſembled at Limoges, in which the prayers that had been 
conſecrated to the memory of the apoſtle MAR TIAL by 
the zealous pontiff were publicly recited ſe]. The warm 


[+] See BOULAY, Hif. Acad. Pariſ, tom. i. p. 372. 101, —]. LON- 
GEVAL,, Fifteire de ! Egliſe Gallicane, tom. vii. p. 188, 189, 241,— 
The Benedictine monks, in their Gallia Cbriſliana, tom. ii. Append, 
Documenter. p. 162. have publiſhed the Letter of JORDAN to Pops BENE- 
DicT VIII, gain the Apoſfileſpip of MARTIAL, The decrees of the 

yncils of Bourges and Limoges concerning this matter are publiſhed by 

ABBE, in his Biblicth, Næua Menuſcriptor, tom. ii, p. 766. Mei- 
LON has given an ample account of ADEMAR, a monk of St. Cybar, 
the firſt promoter of this ridiculous controverſy, in his Annal. Ord. &. 
Benedi&, tom. iv. p. 318, and, among the original papers ſubjoined to 
that volume, has publiſhed a letter wrote by that monk in favour of the 
apoſtleſhip of MAaRTIal, Ses alſe the Hiftcire Litteraire de la France, 
tom. vii, p. 301. | 


6 contenders 
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| contenders for the apoſtleſhip of Mar Tiar, aſſerted that c E N T. 
he was one of the ſeventy diſciples of CRRISTH, from XI. 

| whence they concluded that he had an equal title with PA T 11. 
PAul. and BARNABAS to the honour of an apoſtle, 


4 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this century. 


| | 1 & HE form of public worſhip, which was eſtabliſhed 
at Rome, had not, as yet, been univerſally re- 
ceived in the weſtern provinces, This was looked upon 
by the imperious pontiffs as an inſult upon their authority, 
and therefore they uſed their utmoſt efforts to introduce 
the Roman ceremonies every where, and to promote a 
perfect uniformity of worſhip in every part of the Latin 
world. GREGory VII employed all his diligence, acti- 
vey and zeal in this enterpriſe, as appears from ſeveral 
| paſlages in his letters, and he perhaps alone was equal to 
ö the execution of ſuch an arduous attempt. The Spaniards 
| had long diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all other nations 1 
by the noble and reſolute reſiſtance they made to the de- 1 
ſpotic attempts of the popes upon this occaſion; for they 4 
adhered to their ancient Gothic liturgy [V] with the ut- 
moſt obſtinacy, and could not be brought to change it, for 
the method of worſhip eſtabliſhed at Rome. ALEXAN= 
DER [I had indeed proceeded fo far, inthe year 1068, as to 
perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon into his meaſures [g], 
and to conquer the averſion which the Catalonians had 
diſcovered for the Roman worſhip. But the honour of 4 
finiſhing this difficult work, and bringing it to perfection, * 
was reſerved for GREGORY VII, who, without interrup- bl. 
tion, exhorted, threatened, admoniſhed, and intreated S AN- 1 
cIUs and ALPHONSo, the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, 
until, fatigued with the importunity of this reſtleſs pontiff, 

they conſented to aboliſh the Gothic ſervice in their 


IJ] See MAB1LLON, De Liturgia Gallicana, lib. i. cap. ii, p. 10.— 
Jo. BON A, Rerum Liturgicarum, lib, i. cap. xi, p. 220. opp.—PETR. LE 
BRUN, Explication des Ceremonies de {a Maſſe, tom. ii, Di,. v. p 272. 

[E! PETR, DE MARCA, Hiſtoire de Bears, liv, ii, cap. ix. 
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C EN T, Churches, and to introduce the Roman in its place. 
XI. Saxcivs was the firſt who complied with the re- 
PART IT. queſt of the pontiff, and, in the year 1080, his example 
was followed by ALPHonso, The methods which the 
nobles of Caſtile employed to decide the matter were very 
extraordinary. Firſt, they choſe” two champions, who 
were to determine the controverſy by ſingle combat, the 
one fighting for the Roman liturgy, the other for the Go- 
thic. This firſt trial ended in favour of the latter; for 
the Gothic hero proved victorious, The fiery trial was next 
made uſe of to terminate the diſpute; the Roman and 
Gothic liturgies were committed to the flames, which, as 
the ſtory goes, conſumed the former, while the latter re- 
mained unblemiſhed and entire. Thus were the Gothie 
rites crowned with a double victory, which, however, was 
not ſufficient to maintain them againſt the authority of the 
pope, and the influence of the queen ConsTANTIA, who 
determined ALPHONSO in favour of the Roman ſer- 
vice [H]. 
Divine wor- II. The zeal of the Roman pontiffs for introducing an 
_ Per, uniformity of worſhip into the weſtern churches may be, 
ed i.. » 3 R 8 
an un- in ſome meaſure, juſtified; but their not permitting every 
known and nation to celebrate divine worſhip in their mother tongue 
foreign was abſolutely inexcuſable. While, indeed, the Latin 
tongue. language was in general uſe among the weſtern nations, or, 
at leaſt, was unknown to but a very ſmall number, there 
was no reaſon why it ſhould not be employed in the 
public ſervice of the church. But when the decline of 
the Roman empire drew on by degrees the extinction of 
its language in ſeveral places, and its decay in all the 
weſtern provinces, it became juſt and reaſonable that each 
people ſhould ſerve the Deity in the language they under- 
ſtood, and which was peculiar to them, This reaſoning, 


however evident and ſtriking, had no fort of influence upon 


the Roman pontiffs, who, neither in this nor in the follow- 
ing centuries, could be perſuaded to change the eſtabliſh- 
ed cuſtom, but perſiſted, on the contrary, with the moſt 
ſenſeleſs obſtinacy, in retaining the uſe of the Latin lan- 


- [3] BONA, Rerum Liturgicar. lib. i. cap. Xi. p. 216.— LE BRUN, /ec, 
eitat. p. 292.—J0. DE FERRERAS, Hiſt, de Eſpagre, tom, iii, p. 237+ 
241. 246. OED 
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guage in the celebration of divine worſhip, even when it E N T. 


was no longer underſtood by the people [7]. "This ſtrange 


conduct has been variouſly accounted for by different Pa&T II. 


writers, who have tortured their inventions to find out its 
ſecret reaſons, and have imagined many that ſeem extremely 
improbable and far-fetched. A ſuperſtitious and extra- 
vagant veneration for whatever carried the hoary aſpect 
of a remote antiquity, was undoubtedly the principal rea- 
fon that rendered the pontiffs unwilling to aboliſh the uſe 
of the Latin language in the celebration of divine worſhip. 
The ſame abſurd principle produced a ſimilar effect in the 
eaſtern churches ; thus the Egyptian Chriſtians perform 
their religious ſervice in the language of the ancient Copts, 
the Jacobites and the Neſtorians in the Sytiac, and the 
Abyflinians in the old Mthiopie, though all theſe languages 
have been long {mce obſolcte, and are thereby become ab- 
ſolutely unintelligible to the multitude [4]. 


III. It would be tedious to enumerate in a circumſtan- Ceremonies 
tial manner the new inventions that were impoſed upon multiplied, | 


Chriſtians, in this century, under the ſpecious titles of 
piety and zeal, by the ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of an im- 
perious clergy. It would be alſo endleſs to mention the 
additions that were made to former inventions, the multi- 
plication, for example, of the rites and ceremonies that 
were uſed in the worſkip of ſaints, relics, and images, and 
the new directions that were adminiſtered to ſuch as under- 
took pilgrimages, or other ſuperſtitious ſervices of that 
nature. We ſhall only obſerve, that, during the whole 
of this century, all the European nations were moſt dili- 
gently employed in rebuilding, repairing, and adorning 
their churches [/]. Nor will this appear ſurpriſing when 
we conſider, that, in the preceding century, all Europe 
was alarmed with a diſmal apprehenſion that the day of 


Judgment was at hand, and that the world was approaching 
to its final diſſolution; for, among the other effects of 


[i] Usssgius, Hiftoria Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sacris Vernaculis ab 
HEN. WHARTONO edita et autta, Londini 1690, in 4to. 

[4] See EUSEB. RENAUDOT, Diſſertat. de Liturgiarum Oriental, origine 
et antiquitate, cap. vi. p. 40. 

LI GLABER ROVULPHUS, Ei,. lib. iii. cap. iv. in DUCHESNE'S 
Scriptor. Franc, tom, iv. p. 217. Infra milleſimum tertis jam fere imminente 
anno contigit in univerſo pene terrarum erbe, præcipue tamen in Italia et in Gal- 
liis, innovari Eccleſiarum baſilicas. 
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this panic terror, the churches and monaſteries were ſuffer- 
ed to fall into ruin, or at leaſt to remain without repair, 
from a notion that they would ſoon be involved in the 


general fate of all ſublunary things. But when theſe ap- 


prehenſions were removed, things immediately put on a 
new face; the tottering temples were rebuilt, and the 
greateſt zeal, attended with the | richeſt and moſt liberal 
donations, was employed in reſtoring the ſacred edifices to 
their former Juſtre, or rather in giving them new degrees 


of magnificence and beauty. 


Ancient 
ſects. 


Manichæ- 
ans. 


CHAP. V. 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the Church 
during this century. 


I, T HE ſtate of the ancient ſects, and particularly of 

the Neſtorjans and Monophyſites, who reſided in 
Aſia and Egypt under the Mahometan government, was 
now much the ſame that it had been in the preceding 


century, neither extremely proſperous nor abſolutely miſer- 


able. The caſe of the Manichzans, or Paulicians, whom 
the Grecian emperors had baniſhed from the eaſtern pro- 
vinces into Bulgaria and T hrace, was much more unhappy, 
on account of the perpetual conflicts they had to ſuſtain 
with the Greeks, who perſecuted and oppreſſed them with 
much keenneſs and animoſity. The Greeks, as uſually 
happens upon like occaſions, laid the blame of their violent 
meaſures upon the Manichzans, whom they repreſented as 
a turbulent, perfidious, and ſanguinary faction, and as the 
declared and inveterate enemies of the Grecianempire [m]. 
This, however, is by no means to be received as an im- 
partial ſtate of the caſe; at leaſt, it appears from many 
circumſtances, that if the Manichzans were exaſperated 
againſt the Greeks, their reſentment was owing to the 
violent and injurious treatment they had received from 
them. The Grecian pontiffs and clergy were far from 
being deſtitute of the odious ſpirit of perſecution, and it is 


(n] ANNA COMNENA Alexiado, lib, v. p. 105, lib, vi. p. 124. 126. 
745. 5 
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certain that the emperors, inſtigated and ſet on by them, c x N T. 


had exhaufted the patience of the Paulicians by repeated 
cruelties and vexations, and alienated their aff 
inflicting upon them, without interruption, a variety of 
puniſhments, ſuch as baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, 
and other ſuch marks of ſeverity and violence, 

ALEXIUSs COMNENUS, who, by his learning, was an 
ornament to the imperial ſcepter, perceiving that the Ma- 
nichzans were not to be vanquiſhed, without the greateſt 
difficulty, by the force of arms, and obſerving alto that 
their numbers increaſed from day to day both in Thrace 
and in the adjacent provinces, had recourſe to the power 
of reaſon and argument to conquer their obſtinacy, and 
ſpent whole days at Philippopolis, in diſputing with the 
principal doctors of that pernicious ſect. Many of them 
yielded to the victorious arguments of this royal diſputant, 
and his learned aſſociates; nor is this to be 1 much won- 
dered at, ſince their demonſtrations were accompanied and 
inforced by rewards and puniſhments. Such of the Ma- 
nichæans as retracted their errors and returned to the 
boſom of the Greek church, were loaded with gifts, 
honours, and privileges, according to their reſpective ſta- 
tions, while ſuch as ſtood firm againſt the reaſoning of 
the emperar, were inhumanly condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment [u]. 


II. Many of the Paulicians, either from a principle of An account 
of the Pau- 


zeal for the propagation of their opinions, or from a deſire 
of getting rid of the perſecution and oppreſſion they ſuffer- 
ed under the Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria and 


"Thrace, and formed ſettlements in other countries, Their 


firſt migration was into Italy; from whence, in proceſs of 
time, they ſent colonies into almoſt all the other provinces 
of Europe, and formed gradually a conſiderable number of 
religious aſſemblies, who adhered to their doctrine, and who 
were afterwards perſccuted with the utmoſt vehemence by 
the Roman pontiffs [e]. It is difficult to fix the preciſe 


£3 There is an ample and circumſtantial account of this controverſy 

between the emperor and the Manicheans in the work mentioned in the 
preceding note, /ib, Xiv. p. 357. 

„] See LVD. ANT, MURATORI Antiquitat, Ital. medii avi, tom. v. 

p. 83. — LIMBORCH, Hifteria Inquiſitionis, p. 31, —THOM, AUG. 
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Cc EN r. period of time, when the Paulicians began to take refuge 


XI. 


in Europe; it is, however, undoubtedly certain from the 


PAR 7 II. moſt authentic teſtimonies, that a conſiderable number of 
— — that ſect were, about the middle of this century, ſettled in 


Lombardy, Inſubria, and principally at Milan ; and that 
many of them led a wandering life in France, Germany, and 
other countries, where they captivated the eſteem and ad- 
miration of the multitude, by their ſanctimonious looks, 
and the uncommon air of piety, which they put on with 
much affectation. In /taly they were called Paterini and 
Cathari, or rather Gazari, which latter appellation the 
Germans have preſerved, with a ſmall alteration only, 
which was proper to adapt it to the genius of their lan- 
guage [ p]. In France they were called Albigenſes, from 


R1ICHIN1I Diſſertatio de Catharis, which is prefixed to the Summa B. Mo- 
NET contra Catharos, p. 17, 18. We might alſo refer upon this occa- 
ſion to GLaB. RODULPH Hiſer. lib iii, cap. viii. to MATTH, 
PAR1S, and other ancient writers. Certain Italian authors, and among 
others Richi, ſeem unwilling to acknowledge, that the Paulicians 
arrived firſt in Italy, and proceeded from thence into the other provinces 
of Furozez and maintain, on the contrary, that their firſt ſettlement 
was in France, and that from thence they came into Itay. I heſe wri- 
rers look upon it as ignominious to their country, to be conſidered as 
the firſt European nation which foſtered ſuch a pernicious and impious 
ſet in its boſom. Be that as it may, their hypotheſis is favoured by 
PETA. DE MARC A himſelf, a Frenchman, who, in his Hiſtoire de earn, 
vr. viii. cap, xiv. p. 728. declares it as his opinion, that the Pauli - 
cians joined themſelves to the Gallic armies, that returned from the H 


war in Paleſtine, by the province of Bulgaria, and were thus conducted 


into France, But that learned author alledges no proof io ſupport this 
opinion: it appears, on the contrary, from the records of the Inquiſition 
of Theulouſc, publiſhed by LiMBORCH, and from other authentic pieces, 
that the Paulicians ſettled firft in Sicily, Lombardy, Liguria, and the 
Milaneſe, and ſent from thence their doors and miſſionaries into France. 
See the Codex Toloſanus, p. 13, 14. 32. 68, 69. & aim. We learn 
alſo from the Code of Thoulcuſe, that the French Paulicians, who were 
called Albigenſes, had no biſhop to conſecrate their Arciani (ſuch was the 
title they gave to their preſbyters) ſo that ſuch of them as were deſirous 
of being placed in the order of preſbyters, were obliged to repair to 1raly, 
in order to their being regularly inſtalled, | 

[y] The title of Paterini, which was given to this ſect in Traly, has 
been already explained in the ſecond Chapter of the ſecond Part of this 
Century, Sect, 13, Note [y]. As to the term Catbarus, it was, undoubt- 
edly, when applied to the Paulicians, the ſame with Gazarszs, as I have 
elſewhere demonſtrated. See Hiſter. Ord. Apeſto!. p. 367. The ooun- 


try, which bore, in this century, the name of Gazaria, was what we 
now call the Leer Tartacy. 
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the town of Ally, in the Upper Languedoc, in Latin Albi-c k N T, 
gia [(y]. They were likewiſe called Bulgarians, in France, XI. 
becauſe they came from Bulgaria, and becauſe the head of F AK T II. 
their ſect reſided in that country; as alſo Publicans, which 
was probably a corrupt pronunciation of Paulicians, and 
boni homines or good mn, with ſeveral other titles and epi- 
thets [y]. 

III. The firſt religious aſſembly which the Paulicians The ws. 
had formed in Furgpe is faid to have been diſcovered at nichzans of 
Orleans, in the year 1017, under the reign of RoBERT, O ſeem 
A certain Italian lady is ſaid to have been at the head of 3 

. x 1 yſtics. 
this ſect; its principal members were twelve canons of 
the cathedral of Orleans, men eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
their piety and learning, among whom L1so0s1us and 
STEPHEN held the firſt rank; and it was compoſed, in 
general, of a conſiderable number of citizens, who were 
tar from being of the meaneſt condition. The impious 
doctrines, profeſſed by theſe canons, were diſcovered by 
a certain prieſt named HERIBERT, and by ARIFASTUS, a 
Norman nobleman, upon which RoBteRT aſſembled a 


z] That the Paulicians were called A/bigenſes in France, and were a 
ſect entirely diſtin from the Wa!denſes and other heretics, appears evi- 
dently from the Cedex Inguiſitionis Toleſanæ, already mentioned. They 
received this name from a town in Aguitain, called Albigia, or Alby, 
where their errors were condemned in a council held in the year 1176. 
See CHATEL, Memoires de i” Hiſtoire de Languedoc, p. 305, It is, there- 
fore, a miſtake to conſider the A/bigenſes, as a ſe ſo called from Achs 
being the place of their birth, their reſidence, or the feat of their princi- 
pal aſſembly; fince that name was given them for no other reaſon than 
their having been condemned in a council held in that town. There 
were, indeed, ſeveral Paulicians among the various ſes of diflenters 
from the church of Rome, that inhabited the country about Alby ; 
and it is alſo true, that the title of A/bigenſes is uſually extended to all 
the heretics, of whatever ſe or denomination they were, who dwelt in 
theſe parts, 

[7] The learned DU FRESNE, in his G/cfarium Latin. medii awi, tom. i. 
p. 1338. has proved in an ample manner, that the Paulicians were 
called in France, Bulgares, and, by a corrupt pronunciation of that word, 
Bougres. The ſame author, in his Obſerwationes ad Villebarduini Hiſtorians 
Conſtantinepolit, p. 169. has fully demonſtrated, that the names Pepo/z- 
cani and Pubiicani, that were impoſed upon theſe Manichzans, were no 
more than a corruption of the term Pauliciani ill- pronounced, The ap- 
pellation of Boni Hemines, or Los bos Hemes, as the ſouthern French ſpoke 
at that time, was a title which the Paulicians attributed to themſelves, 


See the Codex Inquiſit. Toleſart, p. 22. 84. 95, &c. and more eſpecially 
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thods that could be thought of to bring theſe heretics to a 


PARTH. better mind. But all his endeavours were to no purpoſe ; 


this pernicious ſect adhered obſtinately to their principles, 
= hence they were at length condemned to be burnt 
alive J. 

It | difficult to come to a fixed determination with reſpe& 
to the character and doctrine of theſe people; for when 
we examine matters attentively we find, that even their 
enemies acknowledged the ſincerity of their piety; that 
they were blackened by accuſations which were evidently 
falſe; and that the opinions ſor which they were puniſned 
differ widely from the Manichæan ſyſtem [?]). As far as 
we can ſee into the caſe, it appears to us, that theſe pre- 
tended Manichæans of Orleans were a ſet of Myſties, who 
looked with contempt upon all external worſhip, rejected 
all rites and ceremonies, and even the Chriftian ſacra- 
ments, as deſtitute of any, even the leaſt ſpiritual efficacy 
or virtue, placed the whole of religion in the internal con- 
templation of God, and the elevation of the ſoul to divine 
and celeſtial things, and in their philoſophical ſpeculations 
concerning God, the Trinity, and the human ſoul, ſoared 
above the comprehenſion of the age in which they lived. 
A like ſet of men proceeded in vaſt numbers out of Italy in 
the following ages, ſpread like an inundation through all 
the European provinces, and were known in Germany un- 
der the name of the Brethren of the free ſpirit, while they 
were diſtinguiſhed in other countries by the appellation of 
Beghards [u]. 


] The accounts that the ancient writers have given of theſe heretics 
are collected by BOULAY, in his Hi. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 364.— 
CHARL. PLESSIS D*ARGENTRE, ColleFion. jadicior, de novis erroribus, 
tom. i. p. 5. — Jo. LaUNOY, De Schelis Celebrieribus Caroli Magni, cap · 
xxiv. p. 90.— The hiſtory of the ſynod of Orleans, in which this ſect was 
condemned, is given by LUC, DACHERIUS, in his Spicileg. Veter. Scrip- 
tor, tom. i. p. 604. 

{tr} BASNAGE, in his Hiftoire des Egliſes Reformtes, tom. i. period iv. 
p. 97. and in his Hift. de P Egliſe, tom. ii. p. 1388. pleads the cauſe of 
the canons of Orleans ; but this learned and worthy man ſeems to have 
been carried too far by his zeal for augmenting the number of thoſe who 
have, been martyrs to the truth. 

[uv] We ſhall have occafion to give a fuller account of theſe fana- 
tics in the hiſtory of the thirteenth century, in which they were firſt 
drawn from their obſcurity, and condemned in many councils, eſpe+ 


IV, We 
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IV. We find in hiſtory another branch of this nume- © x x r. 
rous ſect, whoſe errors were not accompanied with the XI. 
crimes that were laid to the charge of their brethren, and PART II. 
who were converted by a pathetic diſcourſe that was ad- 
dreſſed to them by GERHARD, biſhop of Cambray and hand ee 
Arras, in an aſſembly of the clergy, that was held in the that fea 
laſt of theſe two cities, A. D. 1030. Theſe honeſt 1y/- converted 
tics, who were equally remarkable for their docility and vyGerhard. 
their ignorance, had received the doctrine they profeſſed 
from the Italians, and particularly from a certain chime- 
rical doctor, whoſe name was GUNDULF, They main- 
tained in general, according to their own confeſſion, that 
the whole of religion conſiſted in the ſtudy of practical 
piety and in a courſe of action conformable to the divine 
laws, and treated all external modes of worſhip with the 
utmoſt contempt. Their particular tenets may be reduced 
to the following heads: 1. They rejected baptiſm, and, 
in a more eſpecial manner, the baptiſm of infants, as a 
ceremony that was in no reſpect eflential to ſalvation. 

2. They rejected, for the ſame reaſon, the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper. 3. They denied, that the churches 
were endowed with a greater degree of ſanctity than pri- 
vate houſes, or that they were more adapted to the wor- 
ſhip of God than any other place. 4. They affirmed, 
that the altars were to be conſidered in no other light, than 
as heaps of ſtones, and were therefore unworthy of any 
marks of veneration or regard. $5. They diſapproved of 
the uſe of incenſe and conſecrated oil in ſervices of a re- 
ligious nature. 6. They looked upon the ule of bells in 
the churches, as an intolerable ſuperſtition. 7. They 
denied, that the eſtabliſhment of biſhops, preſbyters, dea- 
cons, and other eccleſiaſtical dignities, was of divine 
inſtitution, and went ſo far as to maintain that the appoint- 
ment of ſtated miniſters in the church was entirely need- 
leſs. 8. They affirmed, that the inſtitution of funeral 
rites was an effect of ſacerdotal avarice, and that it was a 


cially in Germany, It is, however, certain, that they had a clandeſtine 
exiſtence long before that period, and that they propagated their tenets 
ſecretly in ſeveral places. Their doctrine reſembles, in ſome particulars,, 
that af the Manichzans ; and hence it was natural for the ignorant divines 
of the age in which they lived, to conſider them as a branch of that 
pernicious ſect. | | 
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C E N T. matter of indifference whether the dead were buried in 


XI. 


the churches, or in the fields. g. They looked upon 


PARTI. thoſe voluntary puniſhments, called pennauce, which were 


ſo generally practiſed in this century, as unprofitable and 
abſurd. 10. They denied, that the fins of departed ſpirits 
could be, in any meaſure, atoned for, by the celebration 
of maſſes, the diſtribution of alms to the poor, Or a vicarious 
pennunce [to]; and they treated, of conſequence, the 
doctrine of purgatory, as a ridiculous fable. 11. They 
conſidered marriage as a pernicious inſtitution, and abſurd- 
ly condemned without diſtinction all connubial bonds [ x]. 
12. They looked upon a certain fort of veneration and 
worſhip as due to the apoſtles and martyrs, from which, 
however, they excluded ſuch as were only confeſſors, in 
which claſs they comprehended the ſaints, who had not 
ſuffered death for the cauſe of CyrIsT, and whoſe bodies, 
in their eſteem, had nothing more ſacred than any other 
human carcaſe. 13. They declared the uſe of inſtrumen- 
tal muſic in the churches, and other religious aſſemblies, 
ſuperſtitious and unlawful. 14. They denied, that the 
croſs on which CHRISTH ſuffered was in any reſpect more 
ſacred than other kinds of wood, and, of conſequence, re- 
fuſed to pay to it the ſmalleſt degree of religious worſhip. 
15. They not only refuſed all acts of adoration to the 
images of CHRIST, and of the ſaints, but were alſo for 
__ them removed out of the churches. 16. They 
were ſhocked at the ſubordination and diſtinctions that 
were eſtabliſhed among the clergy, and at the different 
degrees of authority that were conferred upon the diffe- 
rent members of that ſacred body [.. 

| When we conſider the corrupt ſtate of religion in this 
century, and particularly, the ſuperſtitio:s notions that 
were generally adopted in relation to outward ceremonies, 


(3 [20] By a vicarieu: pennance is underſtood the courſe of mortifica- 
tion and voluntary ſuffering, that one perſon undergoes in order to pro- 
cure abſolution for another. 

[x] This eleventh article is ſcarcely credible, at leaſt, as it is here 
expreſſed. It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe Myſtics did not 
abſolutely condemn marriage, but only held celibacy in higher eſteem, 
as a mark of ſuperior ſanQity and virtue, 

y See an account of the ſynod of Arras in DACHERIVUS, Spicile= 
gium Scriptor Veter, tom. i. p. 607—624 ,—CAR., PLESSIS D' ARGEN- 
TRF, Cellecfie judictorum de reis erroribus, tom. i. p. 7. | | 
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the efficacy of pennance and the ſanctity of churches, re- E NT. 

lics, and images, it will not appear ſurpriſing, that many XI. 

perſons of good ſenſe and ſolid piety, running from one PAN I II. 

extreme to another, fell into the opinions of theſe Myſtics, 

in which, among ſeveral abſurdities, there were many 

things plauſible and ſpecious, and ſome highly rational. 
V. A controverſy, of a much more ſubtile and difficult The con- 

nature, aroſe in France, about the year 1089; and had for 22 wo 

its principal author RosCELLINUs, a canon of Compeigne, pry E 

a profound dialectician, and the moſt eminent doctor of nus. 

the ſect called Nominali/ts, which we have already had 

occaſion to mention in the courſe of this hiſtory. This 

ſubtile doctor held it inconceivable and impoſſible, that 

the Son of God ſhould take on the human nature alone, 

7. e. Without the Father and the Holy Ghoſt becoming 

incarnate alſo, unleſs by the three perſons in the godhead 

were meant three diſtinct objects, or natures exiſting ſepa- 

rately (ſuch as three angels, or three diſtinct ſpirits) though 

endowed with one will, and acting by one power. When 

it was inſinuated to RoscELLINUs, that this manner of 

reaſoning led directly to Tritheiſin, or the doctrine of three 

gods, he anſwered boldly, that the exiſtence of three gods 

might be aſſerted with truth [x], were not the expreſſion 


[z] Such is the account given by JOHN, the accuſer of this meta- 
phyſical ecclefiaſtic, in a letter to ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
publiſhed by BaLUzIUs, in his Miſcellanca, tom. iv. p. 478. The 
ſame account is confirmed by ANSELM himſelf, in the book De Tide 
Trinitatis, which he wrote againſt ROSCELLINUs, ſee Oper. tom. i. 
p- At. 43. & lib. ii, Epiſts/ar, ep. xxxv. p. 335. tom. ii. opp. — And 
alſo by FULCO, biſhop of Beauwais, as may be ſeen in tbe ſecond book 
of the Epift/es of ANSELM, ep. Xli. lib. ii. tom. it. opp. p. 357-—It 
muſt, however, be conſidered, that the learned men now mentioned 
were the inveterate enemies of RO+CELLINUS, and that they perhaps 
comprehended his meaning imperfectly, or perverted it willingly, Se- 
veral circumitances prove that ſome of his adverſaries were in one or 
the other of theſe two caſes, ANSELM himſelf furniſhes ſufficient 
grounds for this ſuſpicion, ſince, notwithſtanding his averſion to the 
Nominaliſis, of whom RO3CELLINUS was the chief, he grants, in his 
book De Fide Trimtatis, cap. iii. p. 44. that the opinion of his antago- 
niſt may be admitted, or at leaſt tolerated, in a certain ſenſe; and even 
frequently intimates that he is not perfectly aſſured of his underſtanding 
ſully the meaning of ROSCELLINUS, and that he believes the ſentiments 
of that eccleſiaſtic leſs pernicious than his accufers have repreſented 
them, Sed forſtan (ſays ANSELM) 12 (ROSCELLINUS) en dicit, ficut 
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CE N T. harſh and contrary to the phraſeology generally received. 


XI. 
PART II. 
— — 


He was, however, obliged to retract this error in a coun- 
cil aſſembled at Soiſſons, in the year 1092 but he reſumed 
it when the council was diſmiſſed, and the danger over. 
Perſecuted anew on account of his doctrine, he took re- 
fuge in England, and excited there diviſions and conteſts 
of another kind, by maintaining, among other things, that 
perſons born out of lawful wedlock ought to be deemed 
incapable of admiſſion to holy orders. This doctrine, 
which was by no means ſuited to the times, procured 
RosCELLINUS many enemies, and was in a great meaſure 
the occaſion of his involuntary removal from England. 
Baniſhed thence, he returned to France, and taking up his 
reſidence at Paris, he fomentcd again the old diſpute con- 
cerning the trinity. This, however, ſucceeded not ac- 


cording to his hopes, but expoſed him to much trouble and 


vexation from the redoubled attacks of his adverſaries, 
who preſſed hard on him from all quarters. Fatigued 


ſunt tres anima aut tres Angeli: ſed ille, gui mibi ejus mandavit guaſiicrem, 
banc ex ſuo poſuit ſimilitudinem: ſed ſolummoeds tres perſonas affirmat eſſe tres 
RES, ſine additamento alicijus fimilitudinis, The ſame ANSELM (Exifto/ar, 
lib. ii. ep. xli, p. 357.) declares, that the account which he had re- 
ceived of the opinions of RQSCELLINUS appears to him extremely 
dubious, Qued tamen (ſays he) abſque dubitate credere non pyſum, From 
all this it is evident, that ANSELM was far from having an entire con - 
fidence in the equity and impartiality of the aceuſers of ROSCELLINUS, 
or from looking upon that ecclefiaſtic as ſo black, as his enemies had 
endeavoured to make him. ; 

As to the merits of the cauſe, it appears manifeſt to me, that this 
ſubtile diſpute was a conſequence of the warm controverſy that ſubſiſted, 
in this century, between the Rea/iſts and the Neminaliis. The former 
attacked the latter by the dangerous concluſions that ſeemed deducible 
from their principles, and reaſoned thus : © If, as your doctrine ſup- 
«6 poſes, univerſal ſubſlances are no more than mere ſounds or denominations, 
and the whole ſcience of logic is only converſant about words, it 
% muſt of neceſſity follow, that the three perſons in the Godhead, are 
« only three NAMES, and not three REALITIES or THINGS, We 
« deny the concluſion, replied ROSCELLINUS ; the Father, Son, and 
4 Holy Ghoſt, are not placed by us in the rank of DENOMINATIONS, 
„ but in the claſs of REALITIES or THINGS,” The ſubtile doctor 
here, as all muſt more or leſs do after him, by avoiding Scylla, fell into 
Charybdis, and was charged, by his adverſaries, with the introduQtion 
of tritheiſm, by holding an opinion, that ſuppoſed the exiſtence of three 
divine ſubſtances, Were any of the writings of ROSCELLINUS now 
extant, they would help us, no doubt, to form a juſter notion of this 
controverſy than we can have at preſent, 
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with their perſecutions, he retired at laſt to Aguitain, C EN F. 


where he acquired univerſal eſteem by his eminent piety, = OD 5 
R , 


and paſſed the reſt of his days in tranquillity and re- 
pole [a]. 


[a] BovLay, Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 485. 489, —MAB1L- 
LON, Annal. Benedict. tom v. p. 262.—Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, 
tom. ix. p. 358.—ANTON, PAGI Critica in Baronium ad A. 1094. tom, 
Iv. p. 317. —JAQUEs LONGUEYAL, Hit. de PEgliſe Gallicane, tom. viii. 
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The External His Tory of the Cuur cn. 


CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened ts the Church 
during this century. 


CEN T. 
XII. 


volved in Pagan darkneſs, which reigned more 
PART I. 


eſpecially in the northern provinces. It was, 
— — — * . "TH 
Several of therefore, in theſe regions of gloomy ſuperſtition, that the 
the north- Zeal of the miſſionaries was principally exerted in this 
ern provin- century; though their efforts were not all equally ſucceſs- 
ces recelve fy], nor the methods they employed for the propagation 
the light of 11+ 
of the goſpel equally prudent, BoLtsLAvus, duke of Pa- 
the goſpel, : i ; 
land, having conquered the Pomeranians, offered them 
peace upon condition that they would receive the Chriſtian 
doctors, and permit them to exerciſe their miniſtry in that 
vanquiſhed province. This condition was accepted, and 
OTHo, biſhop of Bamberg, a man of eminent piety and 
zeal, was ſent, in the year 1124, to inculcate and explain 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity among that ſuperſtitious and 
barbarous people. Many were converted to the faith by 
his miniſtry, while great numbers ſtood firm againſt his 
moſt vigorous efforts, and perſiſted with an invincible 
obſtinacy in the religion of their idolatrous anceſtors. 
Nor was this the only mortification, which that illuſtri- 
ous prelate received in the execution of his pious enter- 
priſe; 


\ CONSIDERABLE part of Europe lay yet in- 
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priſe ; for, upon his return into Germany, many of thoſe, 
whom he had engaged in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
apoſtatiſed in his abſence, and relapſed into their ancient 
prejudices ; this obliged Orho to undertake a ſecond 
voyage into Pomerania, A. D. 1126, in which, after much 
oppolition and difficulty, his labours were crowned with 
a happier iſſue, and contributed much to enlarge the 
bounds of the riſing church, and to eſtabliſh it upon ſolid 
foundations [a]. Prom this period, the Chriſtian religion 
ſeemed to acquire daily new degrees of ſtability amon 
the Pomeranians ; who could not be perſuaded hitherto 
to permit the ſettlement of a biſhop among them. They 
now received ADALBERT, or ALBERT, in that character, 
who was accordingly the firſt biſhop of Pomerania. 

II. Of all the northern princes in this century, none 
appeared with a more diſtinguiſhed luſtre than WaALDE- 
MAR I, king of Denmark, who acquired an immortal 
name by the glorious battles he fought againſt the Pagan 
nations, ſuch as the Sclavonians, Venedi, Vandals, and 
others, who, either by their incurſions or this revolt, drew 
upon them the weight of his victorious arm. He un- 
ſheathed his ſword not only for the defence and happineſs 
of his people, but alſo for the propagation and advance- 
ment of Chriſtianity ; and wherever his arms were ſucceſs- 
ful, there he pulled down the temples and images of the 
gods, deſtroyed their altars, laid watte their ſacred groves, 
and ſubſtituted in their place the Chriſtian worſhip, which 
deſerved to be propagated by better means than the ſword, 
by the authority of reaſon rather than by the deſpotie 
voice of power. The iſland of Rygen, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of Pomerania, ſubmitted to the victorious 
arms of WALDEMAR, A. D. 1168; and its fierce and 
ſavage inhabitants, who were, in reality, no more than a 


[a] See HenR, Canis LeFnes Antiguz, tom. ili, part II. p. 34. 
where we find the life of Oruo, who, A. D. 1189, was canoniſed by 
CLEMENT III. Sce the Ada Sanctor. menſis Juli, tom. i. p. 349.— 
DAN. CRAUERI Chronicon Eccleſ. Pumeraniz, lib, i. as alſo a learned Dif- 
ſertation concerning the converſion of the Pomeranians by the miniſtry of 
OTHO, written in the German language by CHRISTOPHER SCHOT= 
GEN, and publiſhed at Stargard in the year 1724. Add to theſe, Ma- 


BII.LON, Aura. Benedict. tom, vi. p. 123. 146, 323 
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C EN T. band of robbers and pirates, were obliged, by that prince, 


XII. 


to hear the inſtructions of the pious and learned doctors 


PAT I. that followed his army, and to receive the Chriſtian worſhip. 


The Fin- 
landers, 


This ſalutary work was brought to perfection by ABSA- 
L OM, archbiſhop of Lunden, a man of a ſuperior genius, 
and of a moſt excellent character in every reſpect, whoſe 
eminent merit raiſed him to the ſummit of power, and 
enzaged WALDEMAR to place him at the head of 
affairs [5]. 

III. The Finlanders received the goſpel in the ſame 
manner in which it had been propagated among the in- 
habitants of the iſle of Rugen. They were alſo a fierce 
and ſavage people, who lived by plunder, and infeſted 
Sweden in a terrible manner by their perpetual incurſions, 
until, after many bloody battles, they were totally defeated 
by ERr1c IX, and were, in conſequence thereof, reduced 
under the Swediſh yoke. Hiſtorians differ about the pre- 
ciſe time when this conqueſt was completed c]; but 
they are all unanimous in their accounts of its effects, 
The Finlanders were commanded to embrace the reli- 
gion of the conqueror, which the greateſt part of them 
did, though with the utmoſt reluctance [4]. The founder 


[hb] SAXO GRAMMATICUS, Hiſtor. Danic. lib. xiv. p. 239 —HEL- 
MOLDUS, Chron, Sclaworum, lib, ii. cap. xii. p 234. & HENR., BaN- 
GERTUS, ad b. [,—PONTOPPIDANI Annales Ecclſæ Danica, tom. i. 
p-· 404. 

gBeſides the hiſtorians here mentioned by Dr. Mos ut iu, we refer 
the curious reader to an excellent hiſtory of Denmark, written in French 
by M. Mal Ltr, profeſſor at Cpenbagen. In the firſt volume of this 
hiſtory, the ingenious and learned author has given a very intereſting ac- 
count of the progreſs of Chriſtianity in the northern parts of Europe, and 
a particular relation of the exploits of ABSALOM, who was, at the 
ſame time, archbiſhop, general, admiral, and prime minifter, and who 
led the victorious Danes to battle by ſea and land, without neglecting 
the cure of ſouls, or diminiſhing, in the leaſt, his pious labours in the 
propagation of the goſpel abroad, and its maintenance and ſupport at 
home. 

[c] Moſt writers with BARON1US place this event in the year 
T15!. Different, however, from this is the chronology of VasTo- 
vis and OERNHIELMIVUS, the former ptacing it A. D. 1150, and the 
latter A. D. 1157. 

[4] OERNHIELM11I Hiſter. Eccleſ. gentis Suecorum, lib, iv, cap. iv. 
§ 13.—Jo., LOCEN1T Hiſtor. Suecica, lib, iti. p. 76. ed. Francef.— 
—ERLANDI, Ita Erici Sari, cap, vii. =VASTOYH Fitts Agrioria, 
P. 6.5. 
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and ruler of this new church was HENRx, archbiſhop of CENT, 
Upſal, who accompanied the victorious monarch in that XII. | 
bloody campaign. This prelate, whoſe zeal was not PAT I. 
ſufficiently tempered with the mild and gentle ſpirit of 

the religion he taught, treated the new converts with 

great ſeverity, and was aſſaſſinated at laſt in a cruel man- 

ner on account of the heavy pennance he impoſed upon a 

perſon of preat authority, who had been guilty of man- 
ſlaughter. This melancholy event procured HENRY the 
honours of ſaintſhip and martyrdom, whieh were ſolemnly 
conferred upon him by pope ApRIAN IV [e]. 

IV. The propagation of the goſpel among the Livoni- The Livo- 
ans was attended with much difficulty, and alſo with hor- nizns. 
rible ſcenes of cruelty and bloodſhed, The firſt miſſionary, 
who attempted the converſion of that ſavage people, was 
MA1NARD, a regular canon of St. Augy Ain, in the mona- 
ſtery of Sigelerg, who, towards the concluſion of this 
century [/ ], travelled to Liv, with a company of 
merchants of Bremen who traded thither, and improved 
this opportunity of ſpreading the light of the goſpel in that 
barbarous region of ſuperſt. tion and darkneſs. The in- 
ſtructions and exhortations of this zcalous apoſtle were 
little attended to, and produced little or no effect upon 
that uncivilized nation; whereupon he addrefled himſelf 
to the Roman pontift, URBAN III, who conſecrated him 
biſhop of the Livonians, and, at the ſame time, declared a 
holy war againſt that obſtinate people. This war, which 
was at firſt carried on againſt the inhabitants of the province 
of Hſebhonia, was continued with ſtill greater vigour and 
rendered more univerſal by BERTHOLD, abbot of Lucca, 
who left his monaſtery to ſhare the labours and laurels 
of MAINARD, whom he, accordingly, ſuccceded in the 
ſee of Livonia, The new biſhop marched into that pro- 
vince at the head of a powerful army which he had raiſed 
in Saxony, preached the goſpel ſword in hand, and proved 
its truth by blows inftead of arguments. ALBERT, 
canon of Bremen, became the third bithop of Livonia, and 
followed with a barbarous enthuſiaſm, the ſame military 


Fe] VASTOVII Vitis Aquilon, ſeu Vite Sanfiirum regni Saegotbici, p. 62. 
ER1C, BENEZZLII Mconumenta Ecclefie Sucoguthica, pal t I. p. 33. 
[VJ] In the year 1186. 
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CEN r. methods of converſion that had been practiſed by his pre- 

XiI, deceſſor. He entered Livonia, A. D. 1198, with a freſh 
PARTI. body of troops, drawn out of Saxony, and encamping at 
Riga, inſtituted there, by the direction of the Roman 
pontiff Innocent III, the military order of the knights 
fword-bearers [g], who were commiſſioned to dragoon the 
Livonians into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and to oblige 
them, by force of arms, to receive the benefits of bap- 
tiſm [y]. New legions were ſent from Germany to ſe- 
cond the efforts, and add efficacy to the miſſion of theſe 
booted apoſtles; and they, together with the knights 
{word-bearers, ſo cruelly oppreſſed, ſlaughtered, and tor- 
mented this wretched people, that exhauſted, at length, 
and unable to ſtand any longer firm againſt the arm of 
perſecution, ſtrengthened ſtill by new acceſſions of power, 
they abandoned the ſtatues of their pagan deities, and 
ſubſtituted in their place the images of the ſaints. But 
while they received the bleſſings of the goſpel, they were, 
at the ſame time, deprived of all earthly comforts ; for 
their lands and poſſeſſions were taken from them with the 
moſt odious circumſtances of cruelty and violence, and the 


knights and biſhops divided the ſpoil [i]. 


The Scla- V. None of the northern nations had a more rooted 
vonians, averſion to the Chriſtians, and a more obſtinate antipathy 
* to their religion, than the Sclavonians, a rough and bar- 


barous people, who inhabited the coaſt of the Baltic ſea, 
This excited the zeal of ſeveral neighbouring princes, and 
of a multitude of pious miſſionaries, who united their efforts 
in order to conquer the prejudices of this people, and to 
open their eyes upon the light of the goſpel. Henry, 
duke of Saxony, ſurnamed the Lion, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
in a particular manner, by the ardour which he diſcovered 
in the execution of this pious deſign, as well as by the 
wiſe methods he employed to render it ſucceſsful, Among 


g] Equeſiris Ordo Militum Enſiferorum. 

[5] See HEN N. LEOSH. SCHURZFLEIECH1 Hiſteria Ordinis Enſife- 
rerum Equitum, Witteherg, 1701, Svo. 

[i] See the Origines Livoniz, ſeu Chronicon wetus Livenicum, publiſhed in 
folio, at Francfort, in the year 1740, by Jo. DANIEL GRUBERUS, and 
enriched with ample and learned obſervations and notes, in which the 
jaborious author enumerates all the writers of the Livonian hiſtory, and 
corrects their miſtakes, DES 
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other meaſures that were proper for this purpoſe, he re- C F. N T. 


ſtored from their ruins, and endowed richly three biſhop- 


ricks [+] that had been ravaged and deſtroyed by theſe PART I. 


Barbarians; t wit, the biſhoprics of Ratzebourg and 
Schwerin, and that of Oldenbourg, which was afterwards 
tranſplanted to Lubec. The moſt eminent of the Chriſtian 
doctors, who attempted the converſion of the Sclavonians, 
was VICELINUS, a native of Hamelen, a man of extra- 
ordinary merit, who ſurpaſſed almoſt all his cotemporaries 
in genuine piety and ſolid learning, and who, after having 
preſided many years in the ſociety of the regular canons of 
St. Auguſtin at Falderen, was at length conſecrated biſhop 
of Oldenbourg. This excellent man had employed the laſt 
thirty years of his life [I], amidſt numberleſs vexations, 
dangers, and difficulties, in inſtructing the Sclavonians, 
and exhorting them to comply with the invitations of the 
goſpel of CHRIS TH; and as his pious labours were directed 
by true wiſdom, and carried on with the moſt indefatigable 
induſtry and zeal, fo were they attended with much fruit, 
even among that fierce and untractable people. Nor was 
his miniſtry among the Sclavonians the only circumſtance 
that redounds to the honour of - his memory ; the hiſtory 
of his life and actions in general furniſh proofs of his 
piety and zeal, ſufficient to tranſmit his name to the lateſt 
generations []. 


{FP [4] Dr. MosnEiM's account of this matter is very different from 
that which is given by FLEURY, who aſſerts, that it was HARTWICK, 
archbiſhop of Bremen, who reſtored the three ruined ſees, and conſe- 


erated ViCELINUS, biſhop of Oldenbourg; and that, having done this 


without addreſſing himſelf to HENRY, that prince ſeized the tithes of 
VIiCELINUS, until a reconciliation was afterwards brought about be- 
tween the offended prince and the worthy biſhop. See FLEURY, Hi. 
Eccleſ. livre lxix p. 665, 668. edit, Bruxelle. FLEURY, in this and 
other parts of his hiſtory, ſhews, that he is but indifferenily acquainted 
with the hiſtory of Germany, and has not drawn from the beſt ſources, 
The authorities which Dr. Mos HEIM produces for his account of the 
matter, are, the Origines Guelpbicæ, tom. iii. p. 16 19. 34+ 55+. 01. 63. 
72. 82. with the celebrated Preface of SCHEIDIUS, & Xiv, p. 41.— 
LUDEWIG's Religuiæ Manuſcriptorum, tom. vi, p. 2430, —JO, ERN. DE 
WESTPHALEN, Monumenta inedita rerum Cimbricarum et Megapalenſ. tom. ii. 
p. 1998. f 

15 That is, from the year 1124 to the year 1154, in which he died. 

[=] There is a particular and ample account of VICELINUS in the 
C:mbria Literata of MOLLERUS, tom. ii. p. 910. and in the Hamburg, 
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VI. It is needleſs to repeat here the obſervation we 
have had ſo often occaſion to make upon ſuch converſions 
as theſe we have been now relating, or to advertiſe the 
reader that the ſavage nations, who were thus dragooned 
into the church, became the diſciples of Cnr1sT, not 
ſo much in reality, as in outward appearance, [ They 
profeſſed, with an inward reluctance, a religion which 
was inculcated by violence and bloodſhed, which recalled 
to their remembrance nothing but ſcencs of deſolation and 
miſery, and which, indeed, when conſidered in the repre- 
ſentations that were given of it by the greateſt part of the 
miſſionaries, was but a few degrees removed from the ab- 
ſurdities of paganiſm.] The pure and rational religion of 
the goſpel was never preſented to theſe unhappy nations in 
its native ſimplicity ; they were only taught to appeaſe 
the Deity, and to render him propitious, by a ſenſeleſs 
round of trifling ceremonies and bodily exerciſes, which, 
in many circumſtances, reſembled the ſuperſtitions they 
were obliged to renounce, and might have been eaſily re- 
conciled with them, had it not been that the name and 
hiſtory of CyR1sT, the ſign of the croſs, and ſome diver- 
ſity between certain rites and ceremonies of the two re- 
ligions, oppoſed this coalition. Beſides, the miſſionaries, 
whoſe zeal for impoſing the name of Chriſtians upon this 
people was ſo vehement and even furious, were extremely 
indulgent in all other reſpects, and oppoſed their pre- 
Judices and vices with much gentleneſs and forbearance. 
'They permitted them to retain ſeveral rites and obſervances 
that were in direct oppoſition to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
and to the nature of true piety. The truth of the matter 
ſeems to have been this, that the leading views of thefe 
Chriſtian heralds, and propagators of the faith, a ſmall 
number excepted, were rather turned towards the advance- 
ment of their own intereſts, and the confirming and ex- 
tending the dominion of the Roman pontiffs, than to- 
wards the true converſion of thefe ſavage Pagans, that 


of LAMBECAY'S, lib. ii. p. 12. See alſo upon this ſubject the Origines 
Neomenaſter et Bordeſbolmenſ. of the moſt learned and induſtrious JOH, 
Lax. DE WESTPHALEN, which are publiſhed in the ſecond tene of the 
Menumenta inedita Cimbrica, p. 2344. and the Preface to this tome, p. 33. 
There is in this wok a print of VICELINUs. well engraven. 
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converſion which conſiſts in the removal of ignorance, c xt 1. 

the correction of error, and the reformation of vice. XII. 
VII. A great revolution in Afratic Tartary, which bor- FAK T 1. 

ders upon Cathay, changed the face of things in that diftant πτ et 

region about the commencement of this century, and aas in 

proved, by its effects, extremely beneficial to the Chriſtian Tanary | 

cauſe, Towards the concluſion of the preceding century, cbanges in 

died KEOIREMCHAN, otherwiſe called KEN CHAN, the moſt 28 00 

powerful monarch that was known in the eaſtern regions pe DET 

of Aſia; and while that mighty kingdom was deprived 

of its chief, it was invaded, with ſuch uncommon valour 

and ſucceſs, by a Neſtorian prieſt, whoſe name was Jon, 

that it tel] before his victorious arms, and acknowledged 

this warlike and enterpriſing pre/byter as its monarch. 

This was the famous PRESTER Joan, whoſe territory 

was, for a long time, conſidered by the Europ:ans as a 


DO 
ſecond paradiſe, as the ſeat of opulence and complete feli- 


city. As he was a pre/byter before his elevation to the 
royal dignity, many continued to call him preſbyter Fohn, 
even when he was ſeated on the throne [u]; but his king- 


I] The account I have here given of this famous prbyter, common « 
ly called PRFSTER Joux, who was, for a long time, conlidered as the 
greateſt and happieſt of all earthly monarchs, is what appeared to me the 
molt probable among the various relations that have been given of the 
life and adventures of that extraordinary man. This account is more- 
over contirmed by the teſtimonies of cotemporary writers, whoſe knows» 
ledge and impartiality render them worthy of credit: ſuch as WILLIAM 
of Tripoli (ſee DU FRESNt's Adnit, ad vitam Ludwwici Sti 2 TFoinvilis 
ſcriptam, p 89.) as alſo a certain biſhop of Gaba/a, mentioned by OF 
Frifing, Chronic. lib vii. cap. XXXiii, See alſo GUILLAUME RUBRU- 
QUis, Yeoyage, Cap. Xviii. p. 36, in the Antiqua in Afiam Itincra, col- 
lected by father BERGERON, and ALBERIC, in Chronco ad A. 116: & 
1170, in LEIBNITIT Zccefſionibus Hiſfterigis, tom. ii. p. 345+ 255%. It is 
indeed ſurprifing, that ſuch authentic records as theſe ſhould have eſcaped 
the obſervation of the learned, and that ſo many different opinions 
ſhould have been advanced concerning PRESTER JOHN, and the place 
of his refidence, Bur it is too generally the fate of warned men, to 
overlook thoſe accounts that carry the plaineſt marks of evidence, and, 
from a patſion for the maten, to plunge into the regions of uncertain - 
ty and doubt. In the fifteenth century, JOHN II, king of Portvga/, em- 
ployed P-DRO COUVILLIANO in a laborious enquiry into the real fitu— 
ation of the kingdom of PRESTtR JOHN, The curious voyager under - 
took this taſk, and, for information in the matter, travelled with a few 
companions nto Ai; and, obſerving in the emperor of the Abyſſi- 
nians, or Ethiopians, many circumſtances that reſembled the accounts 
which, at that time, prevailed in Fircpe concerning PRESTER JON, 
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E N T, ly name was UnGcHan. The high notions the Greeks 
X11, and Latins generally entertained of the grandeur and 
PART I. magnificence of this royal preſbyter, were principally ow- 
ing to the letters he wrote to the Roman emperor FRE- 
DERIC I, and to EMANUEL emperor of the Greeks, in 
which, puffed up with proſperity and fluſhed with ſucceſs, 
he vaunts his victories over the neighbouring nations that 
_. diſputed his paſſage to the throne, deſcribes, in the moſt 
pompous and extravagant terms, the ſplendor of his 
riches, the grandeur of his ſtate, and the extent of his do- 
minions, and exalts himſelf far above all other earthly 
monarchs. All this was eaſily believed, and the Neſto- 
rians were extremely zealous in confirming the boaſts 
of their vain-glorious prince, He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, or, as others think, his brother, whoſe name was 
Davin, though, in common diſcourſe, he was alſo called 
PRESTER JOHN, as his predeceſſor had been. The reign 
of DAVID was far from being happy, nor did he end his 
days in peace; GENGHIZ KAN, the great and warlike 
emperor of the Tartars, invaded his territories towards the 
concluſion of this century, and deprived him both of his 
life and his dominions, 


The affairs VIII. The new kingdom of Jeriſalem, which had been 


of 3 crected by the holy warriors of France towards the con- 
tlans in Fa- 


2 3 * he perſuaded himſelf that he had fulfilled his commiſſion, and found out 
8 8 

. the reſidence of that extraordinary monarch, who was the object of his 
reſearches, His opinion gained eafily credit in Europe, which had not 
as yet emerged out of its ignorance and barbariſm. See MORiNUS, 
De ſacris Eccleſ. Ordinationibus, part II. p. 367, But a new light was 
caſt upon this matter in the ſeventeenth century, by the publication of 
ſeveral pieces, which the induſtry of the curious drew forth from their 
obſcurity, and by which a great number of learned men were engaged 
to abandon the Portugueſe opinion, and were convinced that PRESTER 
Joux reigned in Alia, though they ſtill continued to diſpute about the 
ſituation of his kingdom, and other particular circumſtances. There 
are, notwithſtareling all this, ſome men of the moſt eminent learning 
in our times, who maintain, that Jou was emperor of the Abyſſinians, 
and thus prefer the Portugueſe opinion, though deſtitute of authentic 
. proofs and teſtimonies, to the other above-mentioned, though ſupport - 
ed by the ſtrongeſt evidence, and the moſt unqueſtionable. authorities, 
See EUSEB, RENAUDOT, Hiſt. Patriarch. Alcxandr, p. 223. 337 — 
Jos. FRANC, LAFITAv, Hiſt, des Decauvertes des Portugaiſ, tom. i. p. 58. 
& tom. iii. p. 57. —HENR, LE GRAND, Dif. de Jebanne Prefoytero in 
LOBO's Voyage de Abyſſinie, tom. i. p. 295. | 
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cluſion of the preceding century, ſeemed to flouriſh con- © x N T, 


fiderably at the beginning of this, and to reſt upon firm 


XII. 


and ſolid foundations. This proſperous ſcene was, how- PART I, 


ever, but tranſitory, and was ſoon ſucceeded by the moſt 
terrible calamities and deſolations. For when the Maho- 
metans ſaw vaſt numbers of thoſe that had engaged in this 
holy war returning into Europe, and the Chriſtian chiefs 


that remained in Paleſtine divided into factions, and ad- 


vancing, every one, his private intereſt without any regard 
to the public good, they reſumed their courage, recovered 
from the terror and conſternation into which they had 
been thrown by the amazing valour and rapid ſucceſs of 
the European legions, and gathering troops and ſoliciting 
ſuccours from all quarters, they haraſſed and exhauſted 
the Chriſtians by invaſions and wars without interruption, 
The Chriſtians, on the other hand, ſuſtained their efforts 
with their uſual fortitude, and maintained their ground 
during many years; but when ATABEC ZENGHI [9], after 
a long ſiege, made himſelf maſter of the city of Edeſſa, and 
threatened Antioch with the ſame fate, their courage began 
to fail, and a diffidence in their own ſtrength obliged them 
to turn their eyes once more towards Europe, They ac- 
cordingly implored, in the moſt lamentable ſtrain, the 
aſſiſtance of the European princes; and requeſted that a 
new army of croſs-bearing champions might be ſent to 
ſupport their tottering empire in the Holy land. Their 
entreaties were favourably received by the Roman pontiffs, 
who left no method of perſuaſion unemployed, that might 
engage the emperor and other Chriſtian princes to execute 
a new expedition into Paleſtine. 

IX. This new expedition was not, however, reſolved 


The cruſade 


upon with ſuch unanimity and precipitation as the former renewed. 


had been; it was the ſubject of long deliberation, and 
its expediency was keenly debated both in the cabinets of 
princes, and in the aſſemblies of the clergy and the people. 
BERNARD, the famous abbot of Clairval, a man of the 


[e] Arabeck was a title of honour given by the Sultans to the viceroys 
or lieutenants, whom they intruſted with the government of their pro- 
vinces. The Latin authors, who have wrote the hiſtory of this holy 
war, and of whom BONGARS1VUS has given us a complete liſt, call this 
Atabeck Zenghi, SANGUINUS, See HERBELOT, Biblizth, Orient, at the 
word ATABECKE, p. 142. 
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c EN T. boldeſt refolution and of the greateſt authority, put an 


XII. 


end to theſe diſputes under the pontificate of EUuGtnivs 


PARTI. III, who had been his diſciple, and who was wholly govern- 


ed by his counſels. This eloquent and zealous eccleſiaſtic 
preached the croſs, 1. e. the cruſade, in France and Germany, 
with great ardour and ſucceſs; and in the grand parlia- 
ment aſſembled at Vezclai, A. D. 1146, at which Lewis 
VII, king of France, with his queen, and a prodigious con- 
courſe of the principal nobility, were preient, BERNARD 
recommended this holy expedition with ſuch a perſuaſive 
power, and declared with ſuch aflurance that he had a 
divine commiſſion to foretel its glorious ſucceſs, that the 
king, the queen, and all the nobles, immediately put on 
the military croſs, and prepared themſelves for the voyage 
into Paleſtine. CoNRaD III, emperor of Germany, was, 
for ſome time, unmoved by the exhortations of BERNARD; 
but he was ſoon gained over by the urgent ſolicitations of 
the fervent abbot, and followed, accordingly, the example 
of the French monarch. The two princes, each at the 
head of a numerous army, fet out for Paliſtine, to which 
they were to march by different roads: But, beſore their 
arrival in the Holy land, the greateſt part of their forces 
were melted away, and periſhed miſerably, fome by famine, 
{ome by the ſword of the Mahometans, ſome by ſhipwreck, 
and a conſiderable number by the perfidious cruelty of the 
Greeks, who looked upon the weſtern nations as more to 
be feared than the Mahometans themſelves. LEWIS VII 
leit his kingdom A. D. 1147, and, in the month of March 
of the following year, he arrived at Antioch, with the 
wretched remains of his army, exhauſted and dejected by 
the hardſhips they had endured. Cod RA) ſet out alſo in 
the year 1147, in the month of May; and, in November 
following, he arrived at Nice, whe he joined the French 
army, after having loſt the greateſt part of his own by ca- 
lamities of various kinds. From Nice the two princes 
proceeded to "eruſalem A. D. 1148, from whence the 
led back into Europe, the year following, the miſerable 
handful of troops, which had ſurvived the diſaſters they 
met with in this expedition, Such was the unhappy iſſue 
of this ſecond cruſade, which was rendered ineffectual b 
a varicty of cauſes, but more particularly by the jealouſies 
and diviſions that reigned among the Chriſtian chiefs in 
Paleſtine. 
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Paleſtine. Nor was it more ineffectual in Paleſtine than c E N x. 
it was detrimental to Europe, by draining the wealth of XII. 
its faireſt provinces, and deſtroying ſuch a prodigious num- Þ a ®T 1: 
ber of its inhabitants [y]. 
X. The unhappy 1 of this ſecond expedition was Th Kine 
not however ſuftcient, when conſidered alone, to render gom orf 75 
the affairs of the Chriſtians, in Pal:/line, entirely deſpe- ruſalem o- 
rate. Had their chiefs and princes laid aſide their animo- verturned. 
ſities and contentions, and attacked the common enemy with 
their united force, they would have ſoon repaired their 
loſſes, and recovered their glory. But this was far from 
being the caſe. A fatal corruption of ſentiments and 
manners reigned among all ranks and orders. Both the 
people and their leaders, and more eſpecially the latter, 
abandoned themſelves without reluctance to all the exceſſes 
of ambition, avarice, and injuſtice; they indulged them- 
ſelves in the practice of all forts of vices; and by their 
inteſtine quarrels, jealouſies, and diſcords, they weakencd 
their efforts againſt the enemies that ſurrounded them on 
all ſides, and conſumed their ſtrength by thus unhappily 
22 it. SALAaDIN, viceroy, or rather ſultan, of 
Egyßt and Syria [g], and the moſt valiant chief of whom 
the Mahometan annals boaſt, took advantage of theſe la- 
mentable diviſions. He waged war againſt the Chriſtians 
with the utmoſt valour and ſucceſs took priſoner Guy 
of LUSIGNAXN, king of Feruſalem, in a fatal battle fought 
near Tiberias, A. D. 1187 ; and, in the courſe of the ſame 
year, reduced Ferujalem itſelf under his dominion [q. 
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[p] Befides the hiſtorians enumerated by BOXGARS1US, ſee Marpit- 
LON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi p. 399. 404. 47. 417. 451. JAC- 
GERVASIIL HHiftcire de © Abhe Suger, tom. iii. p. 104. 128, 173. 190. 
239. This was the famous SUGER, abbot of Sr. Denris, who had ſe- 
conded he exhortations of BERNARD in favour of the crujade, and whom 
LEw1s appointed regent of France during his abſence. VeRToOT, Hiſ- 
tore des Chevaliers de Malt», tom, i. p. 86. Jon. Jac, Mascoviu off De 
rebus imperti ſub Conrado III. 

Cle! SALADIN, fo called by the weſtern writers, SALAH'ADDIN 
by the Orientals, was no longer vizir or viceroy of Egyyt, when he un- 
dertook the fiege of Jeruſalem, but had uſurped the ſovereign power in 
that country, and had alſo added to his dominions, by right of conquelt, 
ſeveral provinces of Stria. 

+] See the Life of Saladin by Bous EDI EꝝS Surppan, an 
Arabian writer, whoſe hiſtory of that warki«e ſultan was publiſhed at 
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EN r. The carnage and deſolations that accompanied this dread- 


XII. 
PART I. 


A third 
cruſade un- 
dertaken, 


The External His roRY of the CHURCH, 


ful campaign threw the affairs of the Chriſtians in the 
eaſt into the moſt deſperate condition, and left them no 
glimpſe of hope, but what aroſe from the expected ſuc- 
cours of the European princes, Theſe ſuccours were ob- 
tained for them by the Roman pontiffs with much diffi- 
culty, and in conſequence of repeated ſolicitations and 
entreaties. But the event, as we ſhall now ſee, was 
by no means anſwerable to the deep ſchemes that were 
concerted, and the pains that were employed for the ſup- 
port of the tottering kingdom of Feru/alem. 

XI. The third expedition was undertaken, A. D. 
1189, by FREDERiIc I, ſurnamed BARBAROSSA, emperor 
of Germany, who, with a prodigious army, marched 
through ſeveral Grecian provinces, where he had innume- 
rable difficulties and obſtacles to overcome, into the Leſſer 
Aſia, from whence, after having defeated the ſultan of 
Iconium, he penetrated into Syria. His valour and con- 
duct promiſed ſucceſsful and glorious campaigns to the 
army he commanded, when, by an unhappy accident, he 
Joſt his life in the river Saleph [s], which runs through 
Seleucia, The manner of his death is not known with any 
degree of certainty ; the loſs however of ſuch an able chief 
dejected the ſpirits of his troops, ſo that conſiderable num- 
bers of them returned into Europe. Thoſe that remained 
continued the war under the command of FREDERIC, 
ſon of the deceaſed emperor ; but the greateſt part of 
them periſhed miſerably by a peſtilential diſorder, which 
raged with prodigious violence in the camp, and ſwept off 
vaſt numbers every day. The new general died of this. 


Leyden, in the year 1732, by the late celebrated profeſſor ALBERT 
SCHULTENS, and accompanied with an- excellent Latin tranſlation. See 
alſo HERBELOT, Biblioth, Orient, at the article SALAH'DADIN, p. 742. 
and MAaRIGNY's Hiſtoire des Arabes, tom. iv. p. 289, But above 
all, ſee the learned Hiſtory of the Arabians in the Modern Part of the Univerſal 
Hiſtory. 

(> [5] MAIMBOURG, in his Hiftcire des Cruſades, and MakIGNI, in 
his Hip. du X11 Siecle, ſay, that FREDERIC periſhed in the dus, a river 
in Cilicia. But they are eaſily to be reconciled with our author, ſince, ac- 
cording to the deſcriptions given of the river Saleph by ſeveral learned 
geographers, and among others by ROGER the AnnaliR, it appears that 
the Salepb and the Cydnus were the ſame river under different names. 


terrible 
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terrible diſeaſe, A. D. 1191; thoſe that cfcaped its fury © E N T, 
were diſperſed, and few returned to their own coun- XII. 
try [t]. PARTI. 
XII. The example of FREDERIC BARBAROSSA was 
followed in the year 1190, by PI AUG UsTUS 
king of France, and lin-hearted RICHARD, king of 
England. Theſe two monarchs ſet out from their reſpec- 
tive dominions with a conſiderable number of ſhips of war 
and tranſports [u], arrived in Pale/tine in the year 1191, 
each at the head of a ſeparate army, and were pretty ſuc- 
' ceſsful in their firſt encounters with the infidels. After 
the reduction of the ſtrong city of Acca or Plolemais, which 
had been defended by the Moflems with the moſt obſtinate 
valour, the French monarch returned into Europe, in the 
month of Fuly, 1191, leaving, however, behind him a 
conſiderable part of the army which he had conducted 
into Paleſtine, After his departure, the king of England 
puſhed the war with the greateſt vigour, gave dail 
marks of his heroic intrepidity and military ſkill, and not 
only defeated SALADIN in ſeveral engagements, but alſo 
made himſelf maſter of Va [w] and Cæſarta. De- 
ſerted, however, by the French and Italians, and influ- 
enced by other motives and conſiderations of the greateſt 
weight, he concluded, A. D. 1192, with 82 LADIx, a 
truce of three years, three months, and as many days, 
and ſoon evacuated Pale/tine with his whole army [x]. 
Such was the iſſue of the third expedition againſt the 
infidels, which exhauſted England, France, and Germany, 
both of men and money, without bringing any ſolid ad- 


Its iſſue, 


Je] See an ample and ſatisfactory account of this unhappy campaign 
in the Life of Frederic I, written in German by HENRY Count BUxXAaU, 
p. 278. 293. 309. 

o] The learned authors of the Modern Univerſal Hifory tell us, 
that PH1LIP arrived in Paliſtine with a ſupply of men, money, Sc. on 
board /ix ſhips, whereas RENAUBOT mentions 100 ſail as employed in 
this expedition, The fleet of RiCHARD conſiſted of 150 large ſhips, 
beſides galleys, Sc. 

[ ww] Mere commonly known by the name of 7eppa, 

[x] DANIEL, Hiftare de France, tom. iii. p. 426.—RAPIN THOYRAS, 
Hiſleire d' Angleterre, tom. ii. See there the reign of RICHARD, Cur de 
Lien, — Maki oN, Hiſtoire des Arabes, tom. iv. p. 285. 
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vantage, or giving even a favourable turn, to the affairs of 
the Chriſtians in the Holy land. | 

XIII. Theſe bloody wars between the Chriſtians and 
the Mahometans gave riſe to three famous military orders, 
whoſe office it was to deſtroy the robbers that infeſted the 
public roads, to haraſs the Moſlems by perpetual inroads 
and warlike atchievements, to aſſiſt the poor and fick 
pilgrims, whom the devotion of the times conducted to 
the holy ſepulchre, and to perform ſeveral other ſervices 
that tended to the general good [y]. The firſt of theſe 
orders was that of the 4nights of St. John of Feruſalem, 
who derived their name, and particularly that of 
Hoeſpitallers, from an hoſpital dedicated, in that city, to 
St. JOHN the bapri/t, in which certain pious and charita- 
ble brethren were conſtantly employed in relieving and 
refreſhing with neccſlary ſupplies the indigent and diſ- 
caſed pilgrims, who were daily ariving at 7eruſalem. 
When this city became the metropolis of a new kingdom, 
the revenues of the hoſpital were ſo prodigiouſly increaſed 
by the liberality of ſeveral princes, and the pious dona- 
tions of ſuch opulent perſons as frequented the holy places, 
that they far ſurpaſſed the wants of thoſe whom they 
were deſigned to cheriſh and relieve. Hence it was that 
RaymoNnD DU Puy, who was the ruler of this charitable 
houſe, offered to the king of Jeruſalem to make war upon 
the Mahometans at his own expence, ſeconded by his 
brethren, who ſerved under him in this famous hoſpital. 
BarLrpvin II, to whom this propoſal was made, accepted 
it readily, and the enterpriſe was ſolemnly approved of 
and confirmed by the authority of the Roman pontiff. 
Thus, all of a ſudden, the world was ſurpriſed with the 
ſtrange transformation of a devout fraternity, who had 
lived remote from the noiſe and tumult of arms in the 
performance of works of charity and mercy, into a vali- 
ant and hardy band of warriors. The whole Order was 
upon this occaſion divided into three claſſes; the firit 
contained the &nghts, or ſoldiers of illuſtrious birth, who 
were to unſheath their ſwords in the Chriſtian cauſe; in 


[y] The writers, who have given the hiſtory of theſe three orders 
are enumerated by Jo. ALB. FABRICIUS, Gibliograph, Antiquar, p. 465. 
but his enumeration is not complete, 

| the 
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officiate in the churches that belonged to the order ; and 
in the third, the ſerving brethren, or the ſoldiers of low 
condition, This celebrated order give, upon many oc- 
caſions, eminent proofs of their reſolution and valour, 
and acquired immenſe opulence by their heroic atchieve- 
ments, When Paleſtine was irrecoverably loſt, the 
knights paſſed into the iſle of Cyprus ; they afterwards 
inade themſelves maſters of the iſle of Rhodes, where they 
maintained themſelves for a long time; but being, at 
length, driven thence by the Turks, they received from 
the emperot CHARLES V a grant of the iſland of Malta, 
where their chief, or grand commander, till reſides | 21. 
XIV. Another order, which was entirely of 4 mi 
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the ſecond were comprehended the prie/s, who were to C E N f. 


XII. 


PA RTI. 
— — 


itary The knights 


nature, was that of the knights templars, ſo called from a templars. 


palace, adjoining to the temple of Jeruſalem, which was 
appropriated to their uſe for a certain time by BAI“Z 
DUIN II. The foundations of this order were laid at 
Jeruſalem, in the year 1118, by HuGues pes PAxExs, 
GEOFFRY of St. ALDEMAR, or St. OMER, as ſome will 
have it, and ſeveri other perſons. whoſe names are un- 
known; but it was not before the year 1228, that it ac= 
quired a proper degree of ftability, by being corifirmed 
ſolemnly in the council of Troyes, and ſubjected to a rule 
of diſcipline drawn up by St. BERNARD [a]. Theſe 
warlike templars were to defend and ſupport the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity by force of arms, to have inſpection 


over the public roads, and to protect the pilgrims, who 


came to viſit Feruſalem, againſt the inſults and barbarity of 
the Mahometans. The order flouriſhed for ſome time, 
and acquired, by the yalour of its knights, immenſe riches 
and an eminent degree of military renown ; but, as their 
proſperity increaſed, their vices were multiplied, and their 
arrogance, luxury, and inhuman cruelcy roſe at laſt to ſuclt 
a monſtrous height, that their privileges were revoked, 


[z] The beſt and the moſt recent hiſtoty of this order is that which 
was compoſed by VERTOT at the requeſt of the knights of Malta; it 
was firſt publiſhed at Paris, and afterwards at Amſterdam, in five vo- 
lumes, 8vo. in the year 1732, See alſo HELYOT's Hi. des Or drei, 
tom. iii. p. 72. 

{a] See MABILLON, An,. Benedict. Gm. vi. p. 159. 
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| The External HrsTory of the Cnuxcn. 
and their order ſuppreſſed with the moſt terrible circum - 
ſtances of infamy and ſeverity, by a decree of the pope 
and of the council of Vienne in Dauphiny, as we ſhall ſee 
in the hiſtory of the fourteenth century [Y. 


3 


XV. The third order reſembled the firſt in this reſpect, 


. 


that, though it was a military inſtitution, the care of the 
poor and the relief of the ſick were not excluded from 
the ſervices it preſcribed. Its members were diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of Teutonic_knights of St. Mary 4 Jeruſalem; 
and as to its firſt riſe, we cannot, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, trace it farther back than the year 1190, during 
the lege of Accs, or Ptolemais, though there are Hiſtori- 
ans adventurous enough to ſeek its origin (which they 
place at Jene ) in a more remote period. During 
the long and tedious ſiege of Acc, ſeveral pious and cha- 
ritable merchants of Bremen and Lubec, touched with 
compaſſion at a ſight of the miſeries that the beſiegers ſuf- 
fered in the midſt of their ſucceſs devoted themſelves en- 
tirely to the ſervice of the fick and wounded ſoldiers, and 
erected a kind of hoſpital or tent, where they gave conftant 
attendance to all ſuch unhappy objects as had recourſe to 
their charity. This pious undertaking was fo agreeable 
to the German princes, who were * at this terrible 
ſiege, that they thought proper to form a fraternity of 
German knights to bring it to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion. Their reſoſution was highly approved of by the 
Roman pontiff CELESTINxE III, who confirmed the new 
order by a bull iſſued out the twenty⸗third of February, 
A.D. 1192. This order was entirely appropriated to 
the Germans, and even of them none were admitted as 


members of it, but ſach as were of an illuſtrious birth. 
The ſupport of Chriſtianity, the defence of the Holy land, 


and the relief of the poor and needy, were the important 
duties and ſervice to which the Teutonic knights devoted 
themſelves by a ſolemn vow. Auſterity and frugality 
were the firſt characteriſtics of this riſing order, and the 

[3] see MATTHEW PAR15,. Nor. Major. p. 56. for an account 
of the commencement. of this order, See alſo-PUTEAN, Hiſtoire de 4” 
Orgre Militaire des Templiers, which was republiſhed, with conſiderable 
additions, at Brufſels, in 4tos in the year 1752,—NIC, GURTLER1 
Fiftoria Templariorum Militum, Amſtalodam. 1691. in 8vo. 
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only rewards which the knights derived from their gene- 


rous labours. But as, according to the fate of human FA K 2 . 


things, proſperity engenders corruption, ſo it happened 
that this auſterity was of a ſhort duration, and diminiſhed 
in proportion as the revenues and poſſeſſions of the order 
augmented. The Teutonic knights, after their retreat from 
Paleſtine, made themſelves maſters of Pruſſia, Liveniaz 
Courland, and Semigallen; but, in proceſs of time, their 
victorious arms received ſeveral checks, atid when the light 
of the reformation aroſe upon Germany, they were de- 
prived of the richeſt provinces which they poſſeſſed in 
that country; though they ſtil] retain there a certain por- 
tion of their ancient territories [4]; 


_—_— 


CHAP. II. 
Concerning the culamitous events that happened ta the 
| Church during this century. 


I. THE progreſs of Chriſtianity in the weſt had The ſtate ot 
diſarmed its moſt inveterate enemies; and de- the church 
h in the weſt- 
ern and 
in 5 northern 
of Jesus. The Jews and Pagans were no longer able provinces. 


prived them of the power of doing much miſchief, thoug 
they ſtill entertained the ſame averſion to the diſciples 


to oppoſe the propagation of the goſpel, or to oppreſs 
its miniſters, Theit malignity remained, but their credit 
and authority were gone. The Jews were accuſed by 
the Chriſtians of various crimes; whether real or ficti- 
tious we ſhall not determine; but; inſtead of attacking 
their accuſers; they were ſatisfied to defend their own 
lives, and to ſecure their perſons, without daring to give 
vent to their reſentment. The ſtate of things was 


(e] This garment was a white mantle with a black croſs. | 

[4] See RAYMUNDI DUELL1 Hier. Ord. Teutonici, publiſhed in 
folio at Vienna in 1727.—PETRI DUSBURG, Cbrenicen Pruffiz, publiſhed 
in to. at ena, in the year 1679, by CHRISTOPH, BARTKNOCHIUS,- 

ELYOT, Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. iii. p. 140,—Chreriton Ordinis Teutonici 
in ANTON, MATTHE#I1 Anale#is weteris avi, tom, v. p. 621. 658. ed. 
hov,—Privilegia Ordinis Teutenici in PETR. A LUDEWIG Religuii: Mdnu- 


ſeriptor, tom, vi. p. 43. 
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C E N T. ſomewhat different in the Northern provinces. The 


Pagans were yet numerous there in ſeveral diſtricts, 


PARTI. and, wherever they were the majority, they perſecuted 


the Chriſtians with the utmoſt barbarity, the moſt un- 
telenting and mercileſs fury [e]. It is true, the Chrif- 
tian kings and princes, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of theſe perſecuting Barbarians, checked by de- 
grees their impetuous rage, and never ceaſed to haraſs 
and weaken them by perpetual wars and incurſions, un- 
til, at length, they ſubdued them entirely, and deprived 
them, by force, both of their independency and their 
ſuperſtitions, | 

II. The writers of this century complain grievouſly of 
the inhuman rage with which the Saracens perſecuted the 
Chriſtians in the eaſt, nor can we queſtion the truth of 
what they relate concerning this terrible perſecution, But 
they paſs over in ſilence the principal reaſons that in- 
flamed the reſentment of this fierce people, and volun- 
tarily forget that the Chriſtians were the firſt aggreſ- 
ſors in this dreadful war. If we conſider the matter 
with impartiality and candour, the conduct of the Sara- 
cens, however barbarous it may have been, will not 
appear ſo ſurpriſing, particularly when we reflect on the 
provocations they received. In the firſt place, they had a 
right, by the laws of war, to repel, by force, the violent 
invaſion of their country, and the Chriſtians could not 
expect, without being chargeable with the moſt frontleſs 
impudence, that a people whom they attacked with a 
formidable army, and whom, in the 1 of their miſ- 
guided zeal, they maſſacred without mercy, ſhould receive 
their inſults with a tame ſubmiſſion, and give up their lives 
and poſſeſſions without reſiſtance. It muſt alſo be con- 
feſſed, though with ſorrow, that the Chriſtians did not 
content themſelves with making war upon the Maho- 
metans in order to deliver Feruſalem and the holy ſepul- 
chre out of their hands, but carried their brutal fury to 
the greateſt length, diſgraced their cauſe by the moſt 
deteſtable crimes, filled the eaſtern provinces, through 


ſe] HELMOLD, Chronic, Slavor. lib. i. cap, xxxiv. p. $8, cap. xxxv. 
p- 89. cap. xl. p. 99,—LINDENBROGII an Septentrional, p. 19, 
196, 201.<-PETRI LAMBECII Res Hamburg, lib, i. p. 23. | 
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which they paſſed, with ſcenes of horror, and made the c EN T. 


Saracens feel the terrible effects of their violence and bar- 


barity wherever their arms were ſucceſsful. Is it then ſo F AA 1. 


ſurpriſing to ſee the infidel Saracens committing, by way 
of repriſal, the ſame barbarities that the holy warriors had 
perpetrated without the leaſt provocation? Is there any 
any thing ſo. new and fo extraordinary in this, that a 
people naturally fierce, and exaſperated, moreover, by the 
calamities of a religious war carried on againſt them in 


\ contradiction to all the dictates of juſtice and humanity, 


ſhould avenge themſelves upon the Chriſtians who reſided 
in Palc/tine, as profeſſing the religion which gave occaſion 
to the war, and attached, of conſequence, to the cauſe of 
their enemies and invaders ? 


III. The rapid and amazing victories of the great GEN- Preſter john 
departs this 


GHIZKAN, emperor of the Tartars, gave an unhappy 
turn to the affairs of the Chriſtians in the northern 
parts of Aſia, towards the concluſion of this century. 
'This heroic prince, who was by birth a Mogul, and 
whoſe military exploits raiſe him in the liſt of fame 
above almoſt all the commanders either of ancient or mo- 
dern times, rendered his name formidable throughout all 
Aſia, whole moſt flouriſhing dynaſties fell ſucceflively be- 
fore his victorious arms. AVID; or UNGCHAN, who, 
according to ſome, was the ſon, or, as others will have 
it, the brother, but who was certainly the ſucceſfor, of the 
famous PRESTER JoHN, and was himſelf fo called in 
common diſcourſe, was the firſt victim that GenGniz- 
KAN ſacrificed to his boundleſs ambition. He invaded 
his territory, and put to flight his troops in a bloody battle, 
where DAvip loſt, at the ſame time, his kingdom and 
his lifeſ f]. The princes, who governed the Turks, 


\ f] The Greek, Latin, and Oriental writers are far from being agreed 
concerning the year in which the emperor of the Tartars attacked and 
defeated PRESTER JOHN. The moſt of the Latin writers place this 
event in the year 1202, and conſequently in the X1I1Ith century, But 
MaRcus PAULUS VENETVUS (in his book De Regionibus Orientalibus, 
lib, i. cap. li, lii, li.) and other hiftorians, whoſe accounts I have 
followed as the moſt probable, place the defeat of this ſecond PRESTER 
Jon in the year 1187, The learned and illuſtrious DEMETRIUS 
CANTEMIR (in his Pref. ad Hiſtor. imperii Ottomanici, p. 45. tom. i. of 
the French edition) gives an account of this matter different from the 
two now mentioned, and affirms, upon the authority of the Arabian 
writers, that GENGHIZKAN did not invade the territories of his neigh» 
bours before the year 1214+ 
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E FE M r. Indians, and the province of Cathay, fell, in their turn, 


TE, 
Pear 


The ſtate of I. 


learning 


among the 


Greeks, 


before the victorious Tartar, and were all either put ta 
death, or rendered tributary; nor did GENGHIZK AN ftop 
here, "but proceeding into Perſia, India, and Arabia, he 
overturned the Saracen dominion i in thoſe regions, and 
ſubſtituted that of the Tartars in its place [g]. From 
this period the Chriſtian cauſe loſt much of its authority 
and credit in the provinces that had been ruled by PREs- 
TER Jon and his ſucceſſor DAvip, and continued to de- 
eline and loſe ground from day to day, until, at length, 
it ſunk entirely under the weight of oppreſſion, and was 
ſucceeded in ſome places by the errors of ManomtrT, and 


in others by the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm. We muſt ex- 


cept, however, in this general account, the kingdom of 
Tangut, the chief reſidence of PrESTER Joh, in which 
his poſterity, who perſevered in the profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
pity, maintained, for a long time, a certain fort of tri- 


dutary dominion, which ex ors) indeed, but a faint 


ſhadow of their former grandeur [Y]. 
assessed 
PT 1% 
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CHAP FLEX I. 
Concerning the flate of letters and philaſophy during this 


century. 


OTWITHSTANDING the decline of the 
Grecian empire, the calamities in which it was 
frequently involved, and the perpetual revolutions and 


[g] See PETIT DE LA CROIX, Hiſtoire de Genghizkan, p. 120, 121, 
publiſhed in 12mo at Paris in the year 1711.—HERBELOT, Biblia. 
Oriental. at the article GENGH17k AN, p. 378.— ASSEMANNI1 Bibliath, 
Oriental, Vatican. tom. iii. part I. p. 101, & 295.—JFAN DU PLAN 
CARPIN, Voyage en Tartarie, ch. v. in the Recueil des' Voyages au Nod, 
tom. vii. p. 350. 

[4] ASSEMANNI Biblieth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. ill. part I. p · 500. 
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civil wars that conſumed its ſtrength and were precipita- c F T. 
ting its ruin, the arts and ſciences ſtill flouriſhed, in | 
Greece, and covered with glory ſuch as cultivated them F AKT II. 


XII. 


with aſſiduity and ſucceſs. This was owing, not only to 


the liberality of the emperors, and to the extraordinary 
zeal which the family of the CouN ENI diſcovered for the 
advancement of learning, but alſo to the provident vigi- 
lance of the patriarchs of Con/tantineple, who took all poſ- 
ſible meaſures to prevent the clergy from falling into igno- 
rance and ſloth, left the Greek church ſhould thus be de- 
prived of able champions to defend its cauſe againſt the 
Latins. The learned and ingenious commentaries of 
EusTATHIUS, biſhop of Theſſalonica, upon Homer, and 


Diowvs1vs the Geographer, are ſufficient to ſhew the di- 


ligence and labour that were employed by men of the firſt 
genius in the improvement of claſſical erudition and in the 
itudy of antiquity. And if we turn our view towards the 
various writers who compoſed in this centuty the hiſtory 
of their own times, ſuch as CiINNAMus, GLYCAs, Zo- 
NARAS, NICEPHORUs, BRYENNIVUS, - and others, we 
ſhall find in their productions undoubted marks of learn- 


ing and genius, as well as of a laudable ambition to obtain 


the eſteem and approbation of future ages. 


II. Nothing could equal the zeal and enthuſiaſm with The ſtate of 
which MicHAEL ANCHIALUS, patriarch of Conſtantineple, philoſophy. 


encouraged the ſtudy of philoſophy by his munificence, 
and ſtill more by the extraordinary influence of his illuſ- 
trious example = It ſeems, however, to have been the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy that was favoured in ſuch a diſtin» 
guiſhed manner by this eminent prelate; and it was in 
the illuſtration and improvement of this profound and in- 
tricate ſyſtem that ſuch of the Greeks, as had a philoſophi- 
cal turn, were principally employed, as appears evident 
from ſeveral remains of ancient erudition, and particularly 
from the commentaries of EUsTRATIUs$ upon the ethics 
and other treatiſes of the Grecian ſage, - We are not, 
however, to imagine that the ſublime wiſdom of PLaTo 
was negleCted in this century, or that his doctrines were 
fallen into diſrepute. It appears, on the contrary, that they 
were adopted by many. Such more eſpecially, as had 


[a] TrHEODORUs BALSAMON, Pref. ad Photii Nomocanonemin HE NA. 
JUSTELLY BiBliothera juris canonici weteris, tom ii. p. 814. 
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E N T. imbibed the precepts and ſpirit of the Myſtics, preferred 

XII. them infinitely before the Peripatetic philoſophy, which 

they conſidered as an endleſs ſource of ſophiſtry and pre- 

ſumption, while they looked upon the Platonic ſyſtem as the 

philoſophy of reaſon and piety, of candour and virtue, 

This diverſity of ſentiments produced the famous contro- 

verſy, which was managed with ſuch vehemence and eru- 

dition among the Greeks, concerning the reſpective merit 
and excellence of the Peripatetic and Platonic doctrines, 

The ſtate of III. In the weſtern world, the purſuit of knowledge was 

3 now carried on with incredible emulation and ardour, 

Links. © and all the various branches of ſcience were ſtudied with 

the greateſt application and induſtry, This literary en- 

huſfaſm was encouraged and ſupported by the influence 

and liberality of certain of the European monarchs, and 

Roman pontiffs, who perceived the happy tendency of the 

ſciences to ſoften the ſavage manners of uncivilized na- 

tions, and thereby to adminiſter an additional ſupport to 

civil government, as well as an ornament to human ſociety. 

Hence learned ſocieties were formed, and colleges eſta- 

bliſhed in ſeveral places, in which the liberal arts and 

ſciences were publickly taught. The prodigious con- 

courſe of ſtudents, who reſorted thither for inſtruCtion, 

occaſioned, in proceſs of time, the enlargement of 

theſe ſchools, which had ariſen from ſmall beginnings, 

and their erection into univerſities, as they were called, 

in the ſucceeding age. The principal cities of Europe 

were adorned with eſtabliſhments of this kind; but 

Paris ſurpaſſed them all in the number and variety 

of its ſchools, the merit and reputatiqn of its public 

teachers, and the immenſe multitude of the ſtudious 

outh that frequented their colleges. And thus was exhi- 

bited in that famous city the model of our preſent ſchools 

of learning; à model indeed defective in ſeveral reſpects, 

but which, in after-times, was corrected and improved, 

and brought gradually to higher degrees of perfection Lb]. 

About the ſame time the famous ſchool of Angers, in 

which the youth were inſtructed in various ſciences, and 


(5] De BouLay, Hip. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 463.—PASQUIER, 
Recherches de la France, livr. iii. ch. xxix.—PETRI LAMBECIHI Hiſter, 
Biblioth, Vindebon. lib. ii, cap. v. p. 260,—Hiftoire Litter, de la France, 
tom. ix, p. 60,80, of | 


particularly 
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particularly and principally in the civil law, was founded c x N T. 
by the zeal and induſtry of ULGERIUs, biſhop of that XI. 

city [c], and the college of Montpelier, where law and phy- P 4 ® T It. 
| ſic were taught with great ſucceſs, had already acquired a 
N conſiderable reputation [4]. The fame literary ſpirit 
reigned alſo in /taly, The academy of Bolonia, whoſe 
origin may certainly be traced higher than this century, 
was now in the higheſt renown, and was frequented by 
great numbers of ſtudents, and of ſuch more eſpecially as 
were deſirous of being inſtructed in the civil and canon 
laws. The fame of this academy was, in a great mea. | 
ſure, owing to the munificence of the emperor LoTHa- 
RIUS II, who took it under his protection, and enriched it 
with new privileges and immunities [e]. In the ſame 
province flouriſhed alſo the celebrated ſchool of Salernum, 
where great numbers reſorted, and which was wholly ſet 
apart for the ſtudy of phyſic. While this zealous emu- 
lation, inadvancing the cauſe of learning and philoſophy, 
animated fo many princes and prelates, and diſco- 
vered itſelf in the erection of ſo many academies and 
ſchools of learning, the Roman pontiff, Al Ex Ax- p 
DER III, was ſeized alfo with this noble enthuſiaſm. In 
a council held at Rome, A. D. 1179, he cauſed a ſolemn l 
law to be publiſhed, for the erecting new ſchools in the 
monaſteries and cathedrals, and reſtoring to their primi- 
tive luſtre thoſe which, through the floth and ignorance 


5 (e] Bour Ax, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom, ii p. 215.—PASQUET DE 
: La LIVOSIERE, Diſert. ſur Þ Antiquite de Þ Univerſite d' Angers, p. 21. 
L publiſhed in 4to at Angers, 1736. 
| Id] Hiſtoire Gen, de Languedoc, par les Benedictins, tom. ii. p. 517. 
fe] The inhabitants of Belnia pretend, that their academy was founde 
ed in the fifth century by THeoODoOsSILUS II, and they ſhew the d% lem 
by which that emperor enriched their city with this valuable eſtabliſn- 
ment. But the greateſt part of thoſe writers, who have ſtudied with 
attention and impartiality the records of ancient times, maintain, that 
this diploma is a ſpurious production, and alledge many weighty argu- 
ments to prove that the academy of Bo/onia is of no older date than the 
eleventh century, and that in the ſucceeding age, particularly from the 
time of LOTHaRIvUS II, it received thoſe improvements that rendered 
it ſo famous throughout all Europe. See CAR. SIGON 11 Hyftoria Bononi - 
enfis, as it is publiſhed, with learned obſervations, in the works of that 
excellent author, MURATORI Antigg, Italic. medii ævi, tom. iii. p. 23. 
884. 898, — Jus r. HEN. BOHMER1 Prafat, ad Corpus juris ad Canon. 
P. 9. as alſo the elegant Hiſtory of the Academy of Bolonia, written in the 
German language by the learned KEUFEL1vs, and publiſhed at Helm- 
fadt in d vo in the year 17 59, p 
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c E N r. of the monks and biſhops, had fallen into ruin [f]. But 
XII, the effect which this law was intended to produce was pre- 
PARTI. yented by the growing fame of the new erected academies, 
to which the youth reſorted from all parts, and left the 
epiſcopal and monaſtic ſchools entirely empty; ſo that they 
gradually declined, and ſunk, at laſt, into a total obli- 
VION, 

A new di- IV. Many were the ſignal advantages that attended 
vifion of theſe literary eſtabliſhments ; and, what is particularly 
Fciences, worthy of notice, they not only rendered knowledge more 
univerſal by facilitating the means of inſtruction, but 
were alſo the occaſion of forming a new circle of ſciences, 
better digeſted, and much more comprehenſive. than that 
which had been hitherto ſtudied by the greateſt adepts in 
learning. The whole extent of learning and philoſophy, 
before this period, was confined to the ſeven liberal arts, as 
they were commonly called, of which three were known 
by the name of the trivium, which comprehended gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic ; and the other four by the title of 
guadrivium, which included arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and 
aſtronomy, The greateſt part of the learned, as we have 
formerly obſerved, were ſatisfied with their literary acqui- 
ſitions, when they had made themſelves maſters of the tri- 
vium, while ſuch as, with an adventurous flight, aſpired 
after the guadrivium, were conſidered as ſtars of the firſt mag- 
nitude, as the great luminaries of the learned world. 
But in this century the aſpect of letters underwent a con- 
ſiderable and an advantageous change. The number of 

the liberal arts and ſciences was augmented, and new an 
unfrequented paths of knowledge were opened to the 
emulation of the ſtudious youth. Theology was placed in 
the number of the ſciences, not that ancient theology which 
had no merit but its ſimplicity, and which was drawn, 
without the leaſt order or connexion, from divers paſſages 
of the holy ſcriptures, and from the opinions and inven- 
tions of the primitive doctors, but that philgſophical or ſcho- 
laſtic theology, that with the deepeſt abſtraction traced di- 
vine truth. to its firſt principles, and followed it from thence' 
into its various connexions and branches. Nor was theo- 


„„ 


I See'B. don Ju: Feckſ, Protetant, tom. iv. p. 705» 
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XII. 


ogy alone added to the ancient circle of ſciences; the c E NT. 
ſtudy 


of the learned languages, of the civil and canon law, 


and of phyſic Ig], were now brought into high repute. ) 2 * . 


Particular academies were conſecrated to the culture of 
each of theſe ſciences in various places; and thus it was 
natural to conſider them as important branches of erudi- 
tion, and an acquaintance with them as a qualification 
neceſſary to ſuch as aimed at univerſal learning. All 
this required a conſiderable change in the diviſion of the 
ſciences hitherto received; and this change was accord- 
ingly brought about. The ſeven liberal arts were, by 
degrees, reduced to one general title and were compre- 
hended under the name of philoſophy, to which theology, 
juriſprudence, and pbyſic, were added. And hence the ori- 
gin of the four clafſes of ſcience, or, to uſe the academical 
phraſe, of the four faculties, which took place in the 
uni verſities in the following century. 


——_ —— 


V. A happy and unexpected event reſtored in Italy the The ſtudy 
luſtre and authority of the ancient Roman law, and, at the of Roman 
ſame time, leſſened the credit of all the other ſyſtems of L teviv. 


legiſlation that had been received for ſeveral ages paſt. 
This event was the diſcovery of the original manuſcript of 
the famous Pandect of JUSTINIAN, which was found in 
the ruins of 1 or Melfi, when that city was taken 
by LoTHarivs II, in the year 1137, and of which that 
emperor made a preſent to the inhabitants of Piſa, whoſe 
fleet had contributed, in a particular manner, to the ſucceſs 
of the ſiege. This admirable collection, which had been 
almoſt buried in oblivion, was no ſooner recovered than 
the Roman law became the grand object of the ſtudies 
and labours of the learned, In the academy of Bolonia, 
there were particular colleges ereCted expreſsly for the ſtudy 
of the Roman juriſprudence; and theſe excellent inſtitu- 
tions were multiplied in ſeveral parts of Italy in proceſs of 
time, and animated other European nations to imitate fo 
wiſe an example, Hence aroſe a great revolution in the 
public tribunals, and an entice change in their judicial pro- 


fz The word pbyſica, though, according to its etymology, it de- 
notes the ſtudy of natural philoſophy in general, was, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, applied particularly to medicinal ſtudies, and it has alſo preſerved 

that limited ſenſe in the Engliſh language, | 
| eeedings. 
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c FN T. ceedings. Hitherto different ſyſtems of law were followed 
X11. in different courts, and every perſon of diſtinction, parti- 
PARTI cularly among the Franks, had the liberty of chooſing 
the body of laws, that was to be the rule of his conduct, 
But the Roman law acquired ſuch credit and authority, 
that it ſuperſeded, by degrees, all other laws in the greateft 
part of Europe, and was ſubſtituted in the place of the Sa- 
lic, Lombard, and Burgundian codes, which before this 
period were in the higheſt reputation. It is an ancient 
opinion, that Lormarivs II, purſuant to the counſels 
and ſolicitations of IRxtR1vus [Y], principal profeſſor of 
the Roman law in the academy of Bolonia, publiſhed an 
edict enjoining the abrogation of all the ſtatutes then in 
force, and ſubſtituting in their place the Roman law, by 
which, for the future, all without exception were to mo- 
dify-their contracts, terminate their differences, and to re- 
9 their actions. But this opinion, as many learned 
men have abundantly proved i], is far from being ſupport- 
ed by ſufficient evidence. 
Feelefiaſti- I. No ſooner was the civil law placed in the number 
* or canon of the ſciences, and conſidered as an important branch of 
oy academical learning, than the Roman pontiffs, and their 
zealous adherents, judged it not only expedient, but alſo 
highly neceſlary, that the canon law, ſhould have the ſame 
privilege. There were not wanting before this time cer- 
tain collections of the canons or laws of the church; but 
theſe collections were ſo deſtitute of order and method, 
and were ſo defective both in reſpect to matter and form, 
that they could not be conveniently explained in the ſchools, 
or be made uſe of as ſyſtems of eccleſiaſtical polity. Hence 


[>] Otherwiſe called WERNER. 

Li] See HERM, Cox RN ius, De origine juris Germanici, cap. xxii. 
— GUIDO GRAGDVUS, Epiſ. de Pandectis, p. 21. 69. publiſhed at Florence 
in 4to. in 1737,—HENRY BRENCMANN, Hiſtoria Pandefar, p. 41. 
—LUD. ANT, MURATORI Pref, ad Leges Langobardicas, ſcriptor. re- 
rum Italicar. tom i. part II. p. 4. & Antiqg. Tal. medii æ vi, tom. ii. 
p. 285. There was a warm controverſy carried on concerning this 
matter between GEORGE CALLIXTUS and BAR THOL. NIHUSIUS, the 
latter of whom embraced the vulgar opinion concerning the edict of 
LOTHAR1Us, obtained by the ſolicitations of IRNER1Us; of this con- 
troverſy there is a circumſtantial account in the Cimbria Literata of Mo- 
LERUS, tom. iii, p. 142. 
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it was, that GRATIAN, a Benedictine monk, belonging & x N 1. 
to the convent of St. FELIX and NABOR at Bolonia, an xII. 
by birth a Tuſcan, compoſed about the year 1130, for the PAR I. 
uſe of the ſchools, an abridgment, or Epitome of canon 
law, drawn from the letters of the pontiffs, the decrees of 
councils, and the writings of the ancient doctors. Pope 
EuGex1vus III was extremely ſatisfied with this work, 
which was alſo received with the higheſt applauſe by the 
doctors and profeſſors of Bolonia, and was unanimouſly 
adopted, as the text they were to follow in their public 
lectures. The profeſſors at Paris were the firſt that fol- 
lowed the example of thoſe of Bolonia, which, in proceſs 
of time, was imitated by the greateſt part of the European 
colleges. But, notwithſtanding the encomiums beſtowed 
upon this performance, which was commonly called the 
decretal of GRATIAN [+], and was intitled by the author 
himſelf, the reunzon or coalition of the jarring canons [I], 
ſeveral moſt learned and eminent writers of the Romiſh 
communion acknowledge, that it is full of errors and de- 
fects of various kinds [m]. As, however, the main de- 
ſign of this abridgment-of the canons was to ſupport the 
deſpotiſm, and to extend the authority of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, its innumerable defects were overlooked, its merits 
were exaggerated ; and, what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, it 
enjoys-at this day, in an age of light and liberty, that 
high degree of veneration and authority, which was in- 
conſiderately, though more excuſably, laviſhed upon it in 
an age of tyranny, ſuperſtition, and darkneſs [z]. 


[i] Decretum GRATIANI. 

L/] Concordia Diſcordantium Canonum. b . | 

[un] See, among others, ANTON, AUGUSTINUS, De Emendatiore 
GRATIANI, publiſhed in 8vo at Arnhem, A. D. 1678, with the learned 
obſervations of STEPH. BALUZIiUsS and GER. a MASTRICHT. | 

[a] See GERHARD a MASTRICHT, Hiſtoria juris Ecclefiaftici, & 293. 
p. 325.—B. JUsT, HEN. BOHMERT Fus Eccleſ. Proteſtant, tom, i. 
P+ 100. and more particularly the learned Preface, with which this laſt 
mentioned author enriched the new edition of the Caron Law, publiſhed 
at Hal, in to. in the year 1747. See alſo ALEX. MACHIAVELLI 
Obſerwationes ad Sigonii Hiflor. Bononienſem, tom. iii. Oper. Sigonii, p. 128. 
This writer has drawn from the Kalendarium Archigymnafii Bononienfis , 
ſeveral particularities concerning GRATIAN and his work, which were 
generally unknown, but whoſe truth is alſo much diſputed, What in- 
creaſes the ſuſpicion of their being fabulous is, that this famous Ka/ene 
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VIE. Such among the Latins as were ambitious of 
making a figute in the republie of letters, applied them- 
Paar 1. olives; with the utmoſt zeal and diligence, to the ſtudy of 
The nate of Philoſophy. Philofophy, taken in its moſt extenſive and 
philoſophy general meaning, compfebended, according to the method 


which was the moſt univerſally received towards the middle 
of this century, four claſſes; it was divided into theoreti- 
tal, practical, mechanical, and lagital. The firſt claſs com- 
prehended natural theblogy, nut hematits, and natural 3 
phy. In the ſecond claſs were ranked ethics, œconomics, and 


politics, The third contained the ſeven arts that are 


more immediately ſubſervient to the purpoſes of life, ſuch 
as navigation, agriculture, hunting, &c. The fourth was 
divided into grammar and compbſttion, the latter of which 
was farther ſubdivided into rhetoric dialectic, and ſophiſtry; 
and under the term dialectie was comprehended that part 
of mttupbyfir which treats of general notionn. This diviſion 
was almoſt univerſally adopted. Some, indeed, were for 
feparating Humnmar and mechanics from philoſophy ; a ſe- 
paration highly condemned by others, who, under the 
general term philoſophy; comptehended the whole circle of 
the ſciences [o]. 
VIII. The leartied, who treated theſe different branches 
of ſcience, were divided into various factions, which attack- 
ed each other with the utmoſt afiimbſity and bitterneſs [p]. 
There were, at this time, three methods of teaching phi- 
loſophy that were practiſed by different doctors. The fr 
was the ancient and plain method, which eonfined its re- 
ſearches to the philoſophical notions of PokepnyRy, and 
the dialectic ſyſtem, commonly attributed to St. Auous- 


dar, of which the Bolonians boaſt ſo mach, and which they have fo often 
promiſed to publiſh in order to difpel the doubts of the learned, has 
never as yet ſeen the light. Beſides, in the fragments that have ap- 
peared, there are manifeſt marks of unfair dealing. 

(e] Theſe literary anecdotes I have taken from feveral writers, parti- 
cularly from HUGO @ St. VICTOR, Didaſcali Libro ii. cap. ii. p. 7. 
tom. i. opp. and from the Metalogicum of JOHN of Saliſbury, _ 
| [ p] See GoDoF. de St. VICTOR, Carmen de Sectis Philoſeph. .publiſh- 
ed by LE BOEUF, in his Dif. ſur Þ Hiſtoire Eccleſiafl, et Cruile de Pariſ. 

m. ii. p 254.—BOULAY, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 562.— Ax r. 
00D, Antig, Oxonienſ. tom. i, p. 51. — Jo. SARISBURIENS1S Hietaleg, 
& Palicrat. paſſim. | 
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TINE, and in which was laid down this general rule, that c E N r. 


N kr" M* were to be limited to a ſmall num- 
er of ſubjects, Jeſt, by their becoming too extenſive, re- 
ligion might ſuffer by a profane mixture of human ſubtilty 
with its divine wiſdom. The ſecond method was called 
the Ariſtotelian, becauſe it conſiſted in explications of the 
works of that philoſopher [g], ſeveral of whoſe books, 
being tranſlated into Latin, were now almoſt every wherein 
the hands of the learned, Theſe tranſlations were, indeed, 
extremely obſcure and incorrect, and led thoſe who made 
uſe of them in their academical lectures, into various blun- 
ders, and often into notions, which were not more abſurd 
than whimſical and ſingular. The third was termed the 


free method, employed by ſuch as were bold enough to 
ſearch after truth, in the manner they thought the moſt 


adapted to render their inquiries ſucceſsful, and who fol- 
lowed the bent of their own genius, without rejecting, 


however, the ſuccours of ARISTOTLE and PLaTo. Laud- 


able as this method was, it became an abindant ſource 
of ſophiſtry and chicane by the imprudent management of 
thoſe that employed it; for theſe ſubtle doctors, through 
a wanton indulgence of their metaphyſical fancies, did 
little more than puzzle their diſciples with vain queſtions, 
and fatigue them with endleſs diſtinctions and diviſions y]. 
Theſe different ſyſtems, and vehement conteſts that di- 
vided the philoſophers, gave many perſons a diſguſt againſt 
philoſophy in general, and made them defire, with impa- 
tience, its bamiſhment from the public ſchools. 

IX. Of all the controverſies that divided the philoſophers 
in this century, there were none carried on with greater 


[2] Rog, DE MonTE, Append. ad Sigebertum Gemblacenſ. publiſhed 


by Luc. DAaCHERIUs, among the works of GUIBERT, abbot of Nominaliſts 
Regent, ad A. 1128, p. 783. Jacobus Clericus de Venecia tranſtulit de Graco deſcribed. 


in Latinum quoſdam libros Ariflotelis et commentatus eſt, ſcilicet Topica, Annal. pri- 
ores et poſteriores et elenchos. Nuamvis antiquior tranſlatio ſuper eoſdem libres 
haberetur, T HOM. BECKET, Epiſtelar, lib. ii, ep. XCiii, p. 454. edit. 


Bruxell. 1682, in 4to. Itero preces, quatenus libro: Ar iſtotelis, guos habeti:, 
mihi ſaciatit exſcrib i Precor etiam iterata ſupplicatione, quatenus in operi- 
bus Ariſtotelit, ubi difficiliora fuerint, notulas faciatis, eo quod interpretem aligug - 
tenus ſiſpectum babeo, quia licet eloguens fucrit alias, ut ſape audtvi, minus 
tamen fuit in grammatica inflitutus, 


(e] See Jo. SARISBERIENSIS Policrat, p. 434. er Metaleg. p. 814, 
&C. 
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animoſity, and treated with greater ſubtilty and refinement, 


than the conteſts of the Dialectics concerning wntverſals, 


PART IL Theſe ſophiſtical doctors were wholly occupied about the 


—— —— —— 


intricate queſtions relating to genus and ſpectes, to the ſo- 
lution of which they directed all their philoſophical efforts, 
and the whole courſe of their metaphyſical ſtudies z but 
not all in the ſame method, nor upon the ſame principles [s]. 
The two leading ſects into which they had been divided 
long before this period, and which were diſtinguiſhed by 
the titles of Realiſis and Nominalifts, not only ſubſiſted 
ſtill, but were moreover ſubdivided, each into ſmaller 
. and. factions, according as the two oppoſite and 
eading ſchemes were mogified by new fancies and inven- 
tions. The Neminalifts, though they had their followers, 
were nevertheleſs much inferior to the Realiſis both with 
reſpect to the number of their diſciples, and to the credit 
and reputation of their doctrine. A third ſect aroſe un- 
der the name of Formaliſis, who pretended to terminate 
the controverſy, by ſteering a middle courſe between the 
two jarring ſyſtems now mentioned; but, as the hypothe- 
ſis of theſe new doctors was moſt obſcure and unintelligi- 
ble, they only perplexed matters more than they had hi- 


therto been, and furniſhed new ſubjects of contention and 
diſpute [t]. 


L:] Joux of Salbury, a very elegant and ingenious writer of this age, 
cenſures, with a good deal of wit, the crude and unintelligible ſpecula- 
tions of theſe ſophiſts, in his book entitled, Policraticon ſex de Nugis Curi- 
alium, lib. vii. p. 451. He obſerves, that there had been more time 
conſumed in reſolving the queſtion relating to genus and ſpecies, than the 
Ceſars had employed in making themſelves maſters of the whole world 3 
that the riches of CROESUS were inferior to the treaſures that had been 
exhauſted in this controverſy ; and that the contending parties, after 
having ſpent their whole lives upon this ſingle point, had neither been 
ſo happy as to determine it to their ſatisfaction, nor to make, in the 
labyrinths of ſcience where they had been groping, any diſcovery that 
was worth the pains they had taken, His words are: Veterem paratus eſt 


| ſolwere queſtionem de generibus et ſpeciebus (he ſpeaks here of a certain philo- 


ſopher) in ua laborans mundus jam ſenuit, in qua plus temporis conſumptum et, 
quam in acquirendo et regendo orbis imperio conſumſerit Cæſarea demus : plus u- 
ſum pecuniæ, quam in omnibus divittis ſuis peſſederit Creeſus, Flac enim tamdru 


multos tenuit, ut cum boc urum tota wita quarerent, tandem nec iſtud, nec aliue 


invenirent, 


Le] See the above cited author's Pelicrat, lib. vii. p. 451. where he 


gives 4 ſuccinct account of the Formaliſts, Realifls, and Nominalifis 
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Thoſe among the learned, who turned their purſuits CENT, 


fo more intereſting and beneficial branches of ſcience, than 


the intricate and puzzling doctrine of univerſals, travelled Pa RT II. 


into the different countries, where the kinds of knowledge 
they were bent upon cultivating, flouriſhed moſt. The 
{tudents of phyſic, aſtronomy, and mathematics, continued 
to frequent the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain. Many 
of the learned productions of the Arabians were alſo tranſ- 
lated into Latin [a]; for the high eſteem in which the 


in the following words: Sunt gui more mathematicorum FORMAS abflrabunt, 
et ad illas quicquid de univerſalibus ditcitur referuxt.” Such were the For- 
maliſts, who applied the doctrine of univerſal ideas to what the mathe- 
maticians call abſira& forms. Abit diſcutiunt INTELLECTUS et eos unver- 
ſalium nomi nibus cenſeri confirmant. Here we find the Realiſs pointed out, 
who, under the name of #niverſa's, comprehended all intellectual powers, 
qualities, and ideas. Fuerunt et qui VOCES ipſas genera dicerent et ſpecies t 
fed eorum jam exploſa ſententia eſt et facile cum autore ſuo evanuit. Sunt tamen 
adbuc, qui deprebenduntur in veſtigtis eorum, licet erubcſcant wel auttorem wel 
ſcientiam | rofiteri, $OL1S NOMINIBUS inbarentes, quad rebus et intellectibus 
ſubtrahunt, SERMONIBUS aſcribunt. This was a ſect of the Nominalifts, 
who, aſhamed (as this author alledges) to proſeſs the exploded doctrine 
of ROSCELLINU5, which placed genus and ſpecies in the claſs of mere 
words, or ſimple denominations, modified that ſyſtem by a flight change of 
expreſhon only, which did not effentially diſtinguiſh their doctiine from 
that of the ordinary Neominaliſ's, It appears from all this, that the ſect 
of the Formalifis is of more ancient date than JOHN DUNsS SCOTUS, 
whom many learned men conſider as its founder See Jo. SARISBER, 
Metalegic. lib, ii. cap. xvii. p. 814. where that eminent author de- 
ſcribes at large the various conteſts of theſe three ſets, and ſums up 
their differences in the following words; Alius confiſtit in wocibus, licet hes 
opinio cum Roſcellino ſuo fere am evanuerit ; aus ſermones intuetur + alias verſatur 
in Intellecbibus, &C. 

[u] GERHARD of Cremona, who way ſo famous among the Italians 
for his eminent ſkill in aſtronomy and phyſic, undertook a voyage to 
Toledo, where he tranſlated into Latin ſeveral Arabian treatiſes; ſee 
MuRATORI Antigg. Ital. medii @wvi, tom. iii. p. 936, 037,—MiRe 
MET, a French monk, travelled into Spain and Africa, to learn geogra- 
phy among the Saracens, See Luc. DaCHERI1! Spict.egium wet. ſcriptor, 
tom. ix. p. 443. ed. Antig.—DaN It L MORLACH, an Engliſhman, 
who was extremely fond of mathematical learning, went a journey to 
Toledo, from whence he brought into his own country a conſiderable 
number of Arabian books; ANT. WOOD, Antizuit. Ox:n. tom. i. p. 55,— 
PETER, abbot of Clugni, ſurnamed the Yenerable, after having ſojourned 
for ſome time among the Spaniards, in order to make himſelf maſter of 
the Arabian language, tranſlated into Latin, the Alcoran, and the Life 
of Mabomet ; ſee MABILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. lib. Ixxvii, p. 345. 
This eminent eccleſiaſtic, as appears from the Billiotbeca Cluniacenſss, 
p. 1169. found upon his arrival in Spain, perſons of learning from Eng- 
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erudition of that people was held, together with a deſire 
of converting the Spaniſh Saracens to Chriſtianity, had 
excited many to ſtudy their language, and to acquire a 
conſiderable knowledge of their doctrine. | 


CHAP. IL 


Concerning the doctors and miniflers of the Church, and its 
form of government, during this century. 


I. HEREVER we turn our eyes among the 
| various ranks and orders of the clergy, we 
perceive, im this century, the moſt flagrant marks of licen- 
tiouſneſs and fraud, ignorance and luxury, and other vices, 
whole pernicious effects were deeply felt both in church 
and ſtate. If we except a very ſmall number, who retain- 
ed a fenſe of the ſanctity of their vocation, and lamented 
the corruption and degeneracy of their order, it may be 
faid, with reſpect to the reſt, that their whole buſineſs was 
to ſatisfy their luſts, to multiply their privileges by graſp- 
ing perpetually at new honours and diſtinctions, to increaſe 
their opulence, to diminiſh the authority, and to incroach 
upon the privileges of princes and magiſtrates, and, ne- 
glecting entirely the intereſts of religion and the cure of 
uls, to hve in eaſe and pleaſure, and draw out their 
days in an unmanly and luxurious indolence. This ap- 
ars manifeſtly from two remarkable treatiſes of St. 
BERNARD, in one of which he expoſes the corruption of 
the pontiffs and biſhops [w], while he deſcribes in the 
other the enormous crimes of the monaſtic orders, whoſe 
licentiouſneſs he chaſtiſes with a juſt ſeverity [x]. 


land and other nations, who applied themſelves with extraordinary aſſi- 
duity and ardour to the ſtudy of aſtrology. We might multiply the 
examples of thoſe who travelled in queſt of ſcience during this century? 
but thofe now alledged are ſufficient for our purpoſe. 


(i] In the work entitled, Cnfiderationrum Libri v. ad Eugenium Ponti- 


em, 
[x] See his defence of the cruſades under the title of Apologia ad 
Guiliclmum Abbatam; as alſo GERHOKUS, De corrupto Eccleſia Statu 


; II. The 
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II. The Roman pontiffs, who were placed ſucceſſively c x N T. 
at the head of the church, governed that ſpiritual and my- XII. 
ſtical body by the maxims of worldly ambition, and there- Pa «T Ii. 
by fomented the warm conteſt that had already ariſen | 
between the imperial and ſacerdotal powets. On the * N 
one hand, the popes not only maintained the opulence and tous to ex- 
authority they had already acquired, but extended their tend their 
views farther; and laboured ſtrenuouſly to enlarge both, authority. 
though they had not all equal ſucceſs in this ambitious 
attempt. The European emperors and princes, on the 
other hand, alarmed at the ſtrides which the pontiffs were 
making to univerſal dominion, uſed their utmoſt efforts to 
diſconcert their meaſures, and to check their growirig 
opulence and power, 'Theſe violent diſſentions between 
the empire and the priz/thood (for fo the contending patties 
were ſtyled in this century) were moſt unhappy in their 
effects, which were felt throughout all the European pro- 
vinces. PASCAL II, who had been raiſed to the ponti- 
ficate about the concluſion of the preceding age, ſeemed 
now to fit firm and ſecure in the apoſtolic chair, with- 
out the leaſt apprehenſion from the imperial faction, whoſe 
affairs had taken an unfavourable turn, and who had not 
the courage to elect a new pope of their party in the place 
of GUIBERT, who died in the year 1100 [Y]. ER. 
PASCAL, therefore, unwilling to let paſs unimproved The diſpute 
the preſent ſucceſs of the papal faction, renewed, in eden. 
touncil aſſembled at Rome A. D. 1102, the decrees of his f mente 
predeceſſors againſt inurſtitures, and the excommunications ane w. 
they had thundered out againſt HENRY IV, and uſed his 
moſt vigorous endeavours to raiſe up on all ſides new ene- 
mies to that unfortunate emperor. HENRY, however, 
oppoſed, with great conſtancy and reſolution, the efforts 


in BALUzir zn! tom. v. p. 63.—Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. i. p: 6. 
App. tom, ii. p. 265. 273, Kc. BOULaY, Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. 
tom. ii. p. 490. 690. 4 | 
II Dr. Mosnein's affirmation here muſt be ſomewhat modi - 
fied in order to be true ; it is certain, that, after the death of GuiBERT, 
the imperial party choſe in his place a perſon named ALBERT, who, 
indeed, was ſeized the day of his election, and caſt into priſon. THEO- 
DORIC and MaGNULF, were ſucceflively choſen after ALBERT, but 
tonld not fupport for any time their claim to the pontificate. Sed 
FLEURY, His. Ecclef. livr. Ixv. vol. xiv. p. 10, Bruſſel edition in $vo. 
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vigilance his perfidious ſtratagems. But his heart, wound- 


ed in the tendereſt part, loſt all its firmneſs and courage, 


when, in the year 1106, an unnatural ſon, under the im- 
pious pretext of religion, took up arms againſt his perſon 
and his cauſe. HENRY V, ſo was this monſter afterwards 
named, ſeized his father in a moſt treacherous manner, 
and obliged him to abdicate the empire; after which the 
unhappy prince retired to Liege, where, deferted by all his 
adherents, he departed this life, and ſo got rid of his miſe- 
ry in the year 1106. It has been a matter of difpute, 


whether it was the inſtigation of the pontiff, or the am- 


bitious and impatient thirſt after dominion, that engaged 


Henry V to declare war againſt his father; nor is it, 


The pro- 


perhaps, eaſy to decide this queſtion with a perfect degree 
of evidence, One thing, however, is unqueſtionably 
certain, and that is, that Pascar II diſſolved, or rather 


impiouſly pretended to diſſolve, the oath of fidelity and 


obedience that HENRY had taken to his father; and not 
only ſo, but adopted the cauſe and ſupported the intereſts 
of this unnatural rebel with the utmoſt zeal, aſſiduity, 


and fervour [z].-. 


III. The revolution, that this odious rebellion cauſed 


greſs of this in the empire, was, however, much lefs favourable to the 


&ebate, 


views of PASCAL than that lordly pontiff expected. HEN- 
RY V could by no means be perſuaded to renounce his right 
of inveſting the biſhops and abbots, though he was willing 
to grant the right of election to the canons and monks, as was 
uſual before his time. Upon this. the exaſperated pontiff 
renewed, in the councils of Gua/talla and Troyers, the de- 
crees that had ſo often been iſſued out againſt znve/tztures, 
and the flame broke out with new force. It was, indeed, 
ſuſpended during a few years, by the wars in which HeN- 
RY V was engaged, and which prevented his bringing the 
matter to an iſſue. But no ſooner had he made peace 
with his enemies, and compoſed the tumults that troubled 
the tranquillity of the empire, than he ſet out for /raly with 
a formidable army, A. D. 1110, in order to put an end to 


- fz}] Theſe accounts are drawn from the moſt authentic ſources, and 
alſo from the eminent writers, whoſe authority I made uſe of, and whoſe 
names I mentioned in that part of the preceding century that correſponds. 
with the ſubject here treated. : 

av this 
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this long and unhappy conteſt, He advanced towards C ENT, 


Rome by ſlow marches, while the trembling pontiff, ſeein 


XII. 


himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccour, and reduced to the loweſt P AK T We 


and moſt defenceleſs condition, propoſed to him the follow- 
ing conditions of peace: That he, on the one hand, 
ſhould renounce the right of inve/ting with the ring and 
crofier ; and that the biſhops and abbots ſhould, on the 
other hand, reſign and give over to the emperor all the 
grants they had received from CHARLEMAGNE, of thoſe 
rights and privileges that belong to royalty, ſuch as the 
power of raiſing tribute, coining money, and poflefling 
independent lands and territories, with other immunities 
of a like nature. "Theſe conditions were agreeable to 
HENRY, who accordingly gave a formal conſent to them in 
the year 1111; but they were extremely diſpleaſing to the 
Italian and German biſhops, who expreſſed their diſſent in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, Hence a terrible tumult aroſe in the 
church of St. PETER, where the contending parties were 


aſſembled with their reſpective followers, upon which. 
HENRY ordered the pope to be ſeized, and to be confined. 
in the caſtle of Viterbo. After having lain there for ſome. 


time, the captive pontiff was engaged, by the unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of his preſent condition, to enter into a new 


convention, by which he ſolemnly receded from the article 


of the former treaty that regarded z7ve/{itures, and con- 
firmed to the emperor the privilege of inaugurating the 
biſhops and abbots with the ing and creſier. Thus was 
the peace concluded, in conſequence of which the van- 
quiſhed pontiff arrayed Henry with the imperial dia- 
dem [a). 

IV. This tranſitory peace, which was the fruit of violence 
and neceſſity, was followed by greater tumults and more 
dreadful wars, than had yet afflicted the church. Imme- 
diately after the concluſion of this treaty, Rome was filled 
with the moſt vehement commotions, and a univerſal cry 
was raiſed againſt the pontiff, who was accuſed of having 


_ violated, in a ſcandalous manner, the duties and dignity of 


his ſtation, and of having proſtituted the majeſty of the 


[a] Beſides the writers already mentioned, fee MABILLON, Anal, 
Benedict. tom. v. p. 681. and tom. vi, p. I. at the particular years, 
ty which the events here taken notice of, belong. 
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E N T. Church by his ignominious compliance with the demands 


PART II. 


of the emperor. To appeaſe theſe commotions, PascaL 
aſſembled, in the year 1112, a council in the church of 
Lateran, and there not only confeſſed, with the deepeſt 
contrition and humility, the fault he had committed in 
concluding ſuch a convention with the emperor, but ſub- 
mitted moreover the deciſion of that matter to the deter- 
mination of the council, who accordingly took that treaty 
into conſideration, and ſolemnly annulled it [5]. This 
ſtep was followed by many events that gave, for a long 
time, an unfavourable turn to the affairs of the emperor. 
He was excommunicated in many ſynods and councils 
both in France and Germany ; nay, he was placed in the 
black liſt of heretics, a denomination, which expoſed him to 
the greateſt dangers in theſe ſuperſtitious and barbarous 
times [c]; and, to complete his anxiety, he ſaw the Ger- 
man princes revolting frem his authority in ſeveral places, 
and taking up arms in the cauſe of the church. To put an 
end to the calamities that thus afflicted the empire on all 
ſides, HENRV ſet out a ſecond time for Htah, with a nu- 
merous army, in the year 1116, and arrived the year fol- 
lowing at Rome, where he aſſembled the conſuls, ſenators 

and nobles, while the fugitive pontiff retired to Benevento. 
PASCAL, however, during this forced abſence, engaged 
the Normans to come to his aſſiſtance, and, encouraged 
by the proſpect of immediate ſuccour, prepared every 
thing for a vigorous war againſt the emperor, and attempt- 
ed to make himſelf maſter of Rome. But, in the midſt of 
theſe warlike preparations, which drew the attention of 
Europe, and portended great and remarkable events, the 


military pontiff yielded to fate, and concluded his days 


A.D. 1118. 
V. A few days after the death of PAscAL, Johx of 


| Gaieta, a Benedictine monk of Montcaſſin, and chancellor 
of the Roman church, was raiſed to the pontificate under 


L PASCAL, upon this occaſion, as GREGORY VII had formerly 
done in the cafe of BERENGER, ſubmitted his proceedings and his au- 


thority to the judgment of a council, to which, of conſequence, he - 


acknowledged his ſubordination. Nay, ſtill more, that council con- 
demned his meaſures, and declared them ſcandalous. 
le] See GERVAISE, Dif, ſur  Herefie des inveſlitures, which is the 
Hoe of the Diſſertations which he has prefixed to his Hiftory of the Abbes 
W. R | 
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the title of GELASIUVS II. In oppoſition to this choice, © x N T. 


HENRY elected to the ſame dignity MauRICE BUR DIN, 


XII. 


archbiſhop of Braga in Spain [d, who aſſumed the deno- Parr 1. 


mination of GREGorY VIII [el. Upon this, GELas1vs, 
not thinking himſelf ſafe at Rome, nor indeed in Italy, ſet 
out for France, and in a little time after died at Clugni. 
The Cardinals, who accompanied him in his journey, 
elected to the papacy, immediately after his departure, 
Guy archbiſhop of Vienne, count of Burgundy, who was 
nearly related to the emperor, and is. diſtinguiſhed in the 
liſt of the Roman pontiffs by the name of CaLLixTvus II. 
The elevation of this eminent eceleſiaſtic was, in the 
iſſue, extremely happy both for churck and ſtate. Re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed by his illuſtrious birth, and {till 
more by his noble and heroic qualities, this magnanimous 
pontiff continued to oppoſe the emperor with courage and 
ſucceſs, and to carry on the war both with the ſword of 
the ſpirit, and with the arm of fleſh. He made himſelf 
maſter of Rome, threw into priſon the pontiff that had been 
choſen by the emperor, and fomented the civil commotions 
in Germany. But his fortitude and reſolution were tem- 
pered with moderation, and accompanied with a ſpirit of 
generoſity and compliance, which differed much from the 
obſtinate arrogance of his lordly predeceſſors. Accord- 
ingly, he lent an ear to pacific counſels, and was willing 
to relinquiſh a part of the demands upon which the former 
pontiffs had ſo vehemently infiſted, that he might reſtore 
the public tranquillity, and fatisfy the ardent deſires of ſo 
many nations, who groaned under the diſmal effects of 
theſe deplorable diviſions [f]. 

It will appear unqueſtionably evident to every attentive 
and impartial obſerver of things, that the illiberal and 
brutiſh manners of thoſe who ruled the church were the 
only reaſon that rendered the diſpute concerning in- 


CF [4] Braga was the metropolis of ancient Galicia, but at preſent 
is one of the three archbiſhoprics of Portugal, in the province of Entre 
Duero e Migno. The archbiſhop of that ſee claims the title of primate of 
Spain, which is annexed in Spain to the ſee of Toledo. 

[e]; See STEPHANI BAL UZI Vita Mauritii Burdini Miſcellaneor, tom. iii. 
P- 471. mw 
[/] The paragraph following is the note [:] of the original 
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tures ſo violent and cruel, ſo tedious in its duration, and 
ſo unhappy in its effects. During the ſpace of five and 
fifty years, the church was governed by monks, who, to 
the obſcurity of their birth, the aſperity of their natural 
temper, and the unbounded rapacity of their ambition 
and avarice, joined that inflexible obſtinacy which is one 
of the eſſential Characteriſtics of the monaſtic order. 
Hence thoſe bitter feuds, thoſe furious efforts of ambition 
and vengeance, that diſhonoured the church and aMicted 
the ſtate during the courſe of this controverſy, But as 
ſoon as the papal chair was filled by a man of an ingenu- 
ous turn, and of a liberal education, the face of things 
changed entirely, and a proſpect of peace aroſe to the de- 
fires and hopes of ruined and deſolate countries. | 

VI. Theſe hopes were not diſappointed ; for, after 
much conteſtation, peace was, at length, concluded be- 
tween the emperor and the pope's legates, at a general diet 
held at J/orms A. D. 1122. The conditions were as follow : 

„That for the future the biſhops and abbots ſhall be 
& choſen by thoſe to whom the right of election be- 
% Jongs [g]; but that this election ſhall be made in pre- 
<« ſence of the emperor, or of an ambaſſador appointed by 
% him for that purpoſe [Y. 

„That, in caſe a diſpute ariſe among the electors, the 
« deciſion of it ſhall be left to the emperor, who is to 
© conſult with the biſhops upon that occaſion: 

„That the biſhop or abbot elect ſhall take an oath of 
c“ allegiance to the emperor, receive from his hand the 
* regalia, and do homage for them: 

„ That the emperor ſhall no more confer the e- 
« galia by the ceremony of the ring and crofrer, which are 
i theenſigns of a ghoſtly dignity, but by that of the ſcepter, 
© which is more proper to inveſt the perſon elected in 
* the poſleflion of rights and privileges merely tempo- 
« ral IJ.“ 


tg] The expreſſion is ambiguous, but it Ggnifies that the election 
of biſhops and abbots was to be made by monks and canons as in forme; 
times. | 

L] From this period the people in Germany were excluded from the 
right of voting in the election of biſhops, See PETR. DE MAkCa, De 
concordia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. vi. Cap. ii. $ 9+ p. 783. edit. Pobmeri. 

[i] See MURATORL Ae. I. medii ani, tom, vi, p. 76.— 
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This convention was ſolemnly confirmed the year fol- c E N r. 
lowing in the general council of Lateran, and remains ſtill XII. 
in force in our times; though the true ſenſe of ſome of its PA He 
articles has occaſioned diſputes between the emperors and 
pontiffs [+]. 

VII. CALLixTus did not long enjoy the fruits of this Two popes 
peace, to which he had ſo much contributed by his pru- raiſed at the 
dence and moderation. He departed this life in the pgs PE us 
1124, and was ſucceeded by LamBterT, biſhop of O/tia, 1 £ 
who aſſumed the title of Honorivus II, and under whoſe 
pontificate nothing worthy of mention was tranſacted, 
His death, which happened A. D. 1130, gave riſe to a 
conſiderable ſchiſm in the church of Rome, or rather in the 
college of cardinals, of whom one party elected to the 
papal chair, GREGoRy, a cardinal deacon of St. Angels, 
who was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Innocen II, while 
the other choſe for ſucceſſor to HoNORIUS, PETER, the 
ſon of LEO, a Roman prince, under the title of ANACLE= 
Tus Il. The party of IxNocenT was far from being 
numerous in Rome, or throughout Italy in general, for 
which reaſon he judged it expedient to retire into France, 
where he had many adherents, and where he ſojourned 
during the ſpace of two years. His credit was very great 
out of Italy; for, beſides the emperor LorHARIUSs, the 
kings of England, France, and Spain, with other princes, 
eſpouſed warmly the cauſe of INNOCENT, and that prin- 
cipally by the influence of St. BERNARD, who was his 
intimate friend, and whoſe counſels had the force and au- 
thority of laws in almoſt all the countries of Europe. The 
patrons of ANACLETUS were fewer in number, and were 
confined to the kings of Szcily and Scotland; his death, 
however, which happened A. D. 1138, terminated the 
conteſt, and left INNOCENT in the entire and undiſputed 
poſſeſſion of the apoſtolic chair. The ſurviving pontiff 
preſided, in the year 1 139, at the ſecond council of La- 
SCHILTERUS, De Libertate Ecoff*Germanice, lib. iv. cap. iv. p. $45.— 
CASAR RASPONUS, De Baſilica Lateranenſi, lib. iv. p. 295- 

[4] It was diſputed among other things, whether the conſecration of 


the biſhop ele was to precede or follow the collation of the regalia ? See 
Jo. WILH, HOFFMAN, ad cotcordatum Henrici V et Calliſti Il, Vitemberg. 
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CEN T. teran, and about four years after ended his days in 
XII. peace [I]. . | 
PART U. VIII. After the death of InnocenT, the Roman ſee 
Succefion Was filled by Guy, cardinal of St. Mark, who ruled the 
of the pon- church about five months, under the title of CELESTINE [1]. 
tiffs from If his reign was ſhort, it was however peaceable, and not 
the death of like that of his ſucceſſor Lucius II, whoſe pontificate was 
8 diſturbed by various tumults and ſeditions, and who, about 
this cen · eleven months after his elevation to the papacy, was killed 
tury. in a riot which he was endeavouring to ſuppreſs by his 
preſence and authority. He was ſucceeded by BERNARD, 
a Ciſtertian monk, and an eminent diſciple of the famous 
St. BERNARD, abbot of Clairval. This worthy eccleſi- 
aftic, who is diſtinguiſhed among the popes by the title of 
EuGztnivs III, was raiſed to that high dignity in the year 
1145, and, during the ſpace of nine years, was involved 
in the fame perils and perplexities that had embittered the . 
ghoſtly reign of his predeceſſor. He was often obliged to 
leave Rome, and to fave himſelf by flight from the fury 
of the people [m]; and the ſame reaſon engaged him to 
retire into France, where he ſojourned for a conſiderable 
time. At length, exhauſted by the oppoſition he met with 
in ſupporting what he looked upon as the prerogatives of 
the papacy, he departed this life in the year 1153., The : 
pontificate of his ſucceſſor ConR AD, biſhop of Sabina, who, 
after his elevation to the ſee of Rome, aſſumed the title of 
ANASTASIUsS IV, was leſs diſturbed by civil commotions, 
but it was alſo of a very ſhort duration; for ANASTASIUS 
died about a year and four months after his election. 
The conteſt IX, The warm conteſt between the emperors and the 


1 popes, which was conſidered as at an end ever ſince the 
0 
and popes is ; * TRE: 
renewed L'] Beũdes the ordinary writers of the papal hiſtory, ſee JEAN DE. 
under Fre. LANNES, Hiſtoire du pontificat du Pape Innocent II. Pariſ. 1741, in 8vo. 
deric Bar- I] There was a party formed in Rome at this time, whoſe, de- 
baroſſa and ſigu was to reſtore the Roman ſenate to its former privileges and to its 
Adrian IV. ancient ſplendor and glory; and, for this. purpoſe, to reduce the papal 
revenues and prerogatives to a narrower compaſs, even to the tithes and 
oblations that were offered to the primitive biſhops, and to the ſpiritual 
government of the church, attended with an utter excluſion from all 
civil juriſdiction over the city of Rene. It was this party that produced 
the feuds and ſeditions to which Dr, MOSHEIM has an eye in this 
eighth ſection. | 3 
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time of CAlLIxrus II, was unhappily renewed under the c E N T, 
pontificate of ADRIAN IV, who was a native of England, XII. 
and whoſe original name was Nicolas BREAKsPBAR, FAN T H. 
FREDERIC I, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, was no ſooner ſeated 
on the imperial throne, than he publicly declared his re- 
ſolution to maintain the dignity and privileges of the Ro- 
man empire in general, and more particularly to rendet 
it reſpectable in Italy; nor was he at all ſtudious to con- 
ceal the deſign he had formed of reducing the overgrown 
power and opulence of the pontiffs and clergy within nar- 

rover limits. ADRIAN perceived the danger that threatened 
the majeſty of the church, and the authority of the clergy, 
and prepared himſelf for defending both with vigour and 
conſtancy. The firſt occafion of trying their ſtrength 
was offered at the coronation of the emperor at Rome, 
in the year 1155, when the pontiff inſiſted upon Fre- 
DERIC's performing the office of equerry, and holdiag the 
ſtirrup to his Holineſs. This humbling propoſal was at 
firſt rejected with diſdain by the emperor, and was fol- 
lowed by other conteſts of a more momentous nature re- 
lating to the political interefts of the empire. _ Theſe 
differences were no ſooner reconciled than new diſputes 
equally important aroſe in the year 1158, when the em- 
peror, in order to put a ſtop to the enormous opulence of 
the pontiffs, biſhops, aud monks, which increaſed from 
day to day, enacted a law to prevent the transferring of 

fe without the knowledge or conſent of the ſuperior 
or lord in whofe name they were held [u], and turned the 
whole force of his arms to reduce the little republics of 
Ttaly under his dominion. An open rupture between the 

_ emperor and the pontiff was expected as the inevitable con- 
ſequence of ſuch vigorous meaſures, when the death of 
ADRIAN, which happened on the firſt of September, A. D. 
1159, ſuſpended the ſtorm [o]. | 
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Cs] This prohibition of transferring the poſſeſſion of feft, from one 
to another, without the conſent of the ſupreme lord, or ſovereign, under. 
whom they were held, together with other laws of a like nature, was 
the firſt effectual barrier that was oppoſed to the enormous and growing 
opulence and authority of the clergy. See MURATORI tig. Ital, 
medii avi, tom. vi. p. 239. . | 

[Le] See the accurate and eircumſtantial account of this whole affair 
that is given by the illuſtrious and learned Count BUNAU, in his Hiſtory 
of Frederic I, wrote in German, p. 45. 49, 73+ 99. 105, &c. * 1 
| In 
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C'ENT. X. In the election of'a new pontiff, the cardinals were 
XII. divided into two factions. The moſt numerous and 
PARTI. powerful of the two raiſed to the pontificate RoLanD, 
A diſpute 4 | 8 
ariſes in the PER III, while the oppoſite party elected to that high 
election of dignity OCTAVIAN, cardinal” of St. Cecilia, known by the 
a new pon« title of VICTOR IV. The latter was patroniſed by the 
w_ emperor, to whom ALEXANDER was extremely difagree- 
able on ſeveral accounts. The council of Pavia, which 

was aſſembled by the emperor in the year 1160, adopted 

his ſentiments, and pronounced in favour of VicToR, who 

became thereby triumphant in Germany and 7taly ; ſo that 

France alone was left open to ALEXANDER, who accord- 

ingly left Rome, and fled thither for ſafety and protection. 

Amidſt the tumults and commotions which this ſchiſm 


occaſioned, VIcToR died at Lucca in the year 1164, but 


his place was immediately filled by the emperor, at whoſe 
deſire Guy, cardinal of St. Calixtus, was elected pontiff 
under the title of PascAL III, and acknowledged in that 
character by the German princes aſſembled in the year 
1167, at the diet of Vurtabourg. In the mean time 
ALEXANDER recovered his ſpirits, and returning into Italy 
maintained his cauſe: with uncommon reſolution and vi- 
gour, and not without ſome promiſing hopes of ſucceſs. 
He held at Rome, in the year 1167, the council of Lateran, 
in which he folemnly depoſed the emperor (whom he had, 
upon ſeveral occaſions before this period, loaded publicly 


with anathemas and execrations) diſſolved the oath of 


allegiance which his ſubjects had taken to him as their 
lawful ſovereign, and encouraged and exhorted them to 
rebel againſt his authority, and to ſhake off his yoke, But, 
ſoon after this audacious ' proceeding, the emperor made 


himſelf maſter of Rome, upon which the infolent pontiff 


fled to Benevento, and left the apoſtolic chair to PASCAL, 
his competitor. 
XI. The affairs of ALEXANDER ſeemed to take ſoon 
after a more proſperous turn, when the greateſt part of the 
imperial army being conſumed by a peſtilential diſorder, 
the emperor was forced to abandon {taly, and when the 
death of PASCAL, which happencd in the year 1168, 
delivered him from ſuch a powerful and formidable rival. 
But this fair proſpect ſocr. vaniſhed. For the imperial 
b | | | faction 
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2 faction elected to the pontiſicate Joan, abbot of Strum, c ENT, 
7 under the title of CALLixTus III, whom FREDERIC, not- XII. 
withſtanding his abſence in Germany, and the various wars P A K T K. 
and diſputes in which he was involved, ſupported to the 

utmoſt of his power. When peace was, in a good mea- 

ſure, reſtored in the empire, FREDERIc marched into Italy, 

A. D. 1174, with a deſign to chaſtiſe the perfidy of the 

ſtates and cities that had revolted during his abſence, and 

"ſeized the firſt favourable opportunity of throwing off his 

yoke. Had this expedition been crowned with the ex- 

pected ſucceſs, ALEXANDER would, undoubtedly, have 

been obliged to deſiſt from his pretenſions, and to yield 

the papal chair to CALLIxXx TS. But the event came far 

ſhort of the hopes which this grand expedition had excit- 

ed, and the emperor, after having, during the ſpace of 

three years, been alternately defeated and victorious, was, 

at length, ſo fatigued with the hardſhips he had ſuffered, 

and ſo dejected at a view of the difficulties he had yet to 
.overcome, that, in the year 1177, he concluded a tr 

of peace at Venice with ALEXANDER III, and a truce with 

the reſt of his enemies [y]. Certain writers affirm, that, 

upon this occaſion, the haughty pontiff trod upon the neck 

of the ſuppliant emperor, while he killed his foot, repeating 

at the ſame time thoſe words of the royal Pfalmift : Thou 

ſhalt tread upon the lion and adder : the young lion and the 

dragon ſbalt thou trample under feet ] The greateſt 

part, however, of modern authors have called this event in 

, queſtion, and conſider it as utterly deſtitute of authority 

; and unworthy of credit [r]. 5 


i Ps 
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[p] All the circumſtances of theſe conventions are accurately related 
by the abovementioned Count Bux au, in his Hiſtory of Frederic J. 
p. 115—242.— ee alſo FORTUNATI OLM1 Iftoria della Venuta à Venetia 
occultamente nel A. 1177, di Papa Aleſſandro III. Yenet. 1629, in 4to.— 
MURATORI1 Antiq, Tralice medii æui, tom. iv. p. 249 .— Origines Guelphi - 
ca, tom. ii. p. 379. — Ada Sancterum, tom. i. April. p. 46. in Vita Hugo- 
zis, ebbatis Bone wallis, & tom. ii. April. in Vita Galdini Mediolanenſis, 
p. $96, two famous eccleſiaſtics, who were employed as ambaſſadors 
and arbiters in the treaty of peace here mentioned. 

fs] Pſalm xci. 13. | 

lr] See BUNaU's Life of Frederic J, p. 242.—HEUMANNI Pæcilis, 
tom. iii. lib. i, p. 145.—Bibliotbegue Italique, tom. vi. p. F. as alſo the 
authors mentioned by CAS PAR. SAGITTARIUS, in his Iatrodu, is 
Hifor, Eccleſ. tom. i. P. 630. tom. ii. P. boo, 
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The Internal His rox v of the CyuncH, 

XII. ALEXANDER III, who was rendered ſo famous 
by his long and ſucceſsful conteſt with FREDERIc I, was 
alſo engaged in a warm diſpute with HENRY II; king of 
England, which was occaſioned by the arrogance of Tiio- 
MAS BECKET, archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the coun- 
cil of Clarendon, which was held in the year 1164, ſeve- 
ral laws were enacted, by which the king's power and ju- 
riſdiction over the clergy were accurately explained, and 
the rights and privileges of the biſhops and prieſts redu- 
ced within narrower bounds [s]. BECKET refuſed obe- 


[-] See MaTtTH. Paris, Hiflor, Major. p. 82, 83. 101, 114.— 
Dav. WILKINS, Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 434. | 

(3 HENRY II, had formed the wiſe project of bringing the clergy 
under the juriſdiction of the civil coutts, on account of the ſcandalous 
abufe they had made of their immunities, and the crimes which the ec- 
cleſiaſtical tribunals let paſs with impunity. The Conſtitutions of Claren- 
don, which confiſted of ſixteen articles, were drawn up for this purpoſe : 
And as they are proper to give the reader a juſt idea of the prerogatives 
and privileges that were claimed equally by the king and the clergy, and 
that occaſioned of conſequence, ſuch warm debates between ſtate and 
church, it will not be altogether uſeleſs to tranſcribe them here at length, 

I. When any difference relating to the right of patronage ariſes be- 
tween the laity, or between the clergy and /aity, the controverſy is to be 
tried and ended in the King's Court. | 

II. Thoſe churches which are fees of the crown cannot be granted 
away in perpetuity without the king's conſent. 

III. When the clergy are charged with any miſdemeanor, and ſum- 
moned by the juſtitiary, they ſhall be obliged to make their appearance in 
his court, and plead to ſuch parts of the indictment as ſhall be put to 
them ; and likewiſe to anſwer ſuch articles in the Ecclefiaſtical Court as 
they ſhall be proſecuted for by that juriſdiction: Always provided, that 
the king's juſtitiary ſhall ſend an officer to inſpeR the proceedings of the 
Court Chriſtian, And in caſe any clerk is convicted, or pleads guilty, he 
is to forfeit the privilege of his character, and to be protected by the 
church no longer. 

IV. No archbiſhops, biſhops, or parfons, are allowed to depart the 
kingdom, without a licence from the crown ; and, provided they have 
teave to travel, they ſhall give ſecurity, not to act or ſolicit any thing 
during their paſſage, ſtay, or return, to the prejudice of the king, or king - 
dom. 

V. When any of the laity are proſecuted in the Ecclefiaſtical Courts, 
the charge ought to be proved before the biſhop by legal and reputable 
witneſſes: and the courſe of the procefs is to be fo managed, that the 
archdeacon may not loſe any part of his right, or the profits accruing 
to his office : and, if any offenders appear ſkreened from proſecution 
upon the ſcore either of favour or quality, the ſheriff, at the biſhop's 
inſtance, ſhall order twelve ſufficient men of the neighbourhood to make 
oath before the biſhop, that they will difcover the truth according to the 
beſt of their knowledge, 
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dience to theſe laws, which he looked upon as prejudicial C E N T, 
to the divine rights of the church in general, and to the "By + 


VI. Excommunicated perſons ſhall not be obliged to make oath, or 


Live ſecurity to continue upon the place where they live: but only to 
abide by the judgment of the church in order to their abſolution, 

VII. No perſon that bolds in chief of the ling, or any of his barons, 
ſhall be excommunicated, or any of their eſtates put under an interdi#, 
before application made to the king, provided he is in the kingdom ; 
and, in cafe his highneſs be out of England, then the juſticiary muſt bs 
acquainted with the diſpute, in order to make ſatisſaction : and thus 
what belongs to the cognizance of the King's Court, muſt be tried there 3 
and that which belongs to the Court Chriſtian, muſt be remitted to that, 
juriſdiction. 

VIII. In cafe of appeals in eecleſiaſtical eauſes, the firſt ſtep is to be 
made from the archdeacon to the biſhop : and from the biſhop to the 
archbiſhop: and, if the archbiſhop fails to do Juſtice, a farther recourſe 
may be had to the king, by whoſe order the controverſy is to be finally 
decided in the archbiſhop's Court. Neither ſhall it be lawful ſor either 
of the parties to move for any farther remedy without leave from the 
crown. : 

IX. If a difference happens to ariſe between any clergyman and lay- 
man concerning any tenement; and that the clerk pretends it held by 
Fran almaine , and the layman pleads it a /ay-fee; in this caſe, the tenure 
ſhall be tried by the enquiry and verdict of twelve ſufficient men of the 
neighbourhood, fummoned according to the cuſtom of the realm. And, 
if the tenement or thing in controverfy ſhall be found frank-a/moine, the 
diſpute concerning it ſhall be tried in the Ecclefiaftical Court. But, if it 
is brought in a /ay-fee, the ſuit ſhall be followed in the King's Courts, 
unleſs both the plaintiff and defendant hold the tenement in queſtion of 
the ſame biſhop ; in which caſe, the cauſe ſhall be tried in the court of 
fuch biſhop or baron, with this farther proviſo, that he who is ſeized of 
the thing in controverſy, ſhall not be diſſeized, hanging the ſuit (i. e. 
during the ſuit, pendente lite) upon the ſcore of the verdict abovemen- 
tioned. 

X. He who holds of the king in any city, caſtle, or borough, of 
fefides upon any of the demefne-lands cf the crown, in caſe he is cited 
by the archdeacon or bifhop to anſwer any miſdehaviour belonging to 
their cognizance ; if he refufes to obey their ſummons, and ſtand to the 
ſentence of the court, it ſhall be lawful for the ordinary to put him un · 
der an interdi&, but not to excommunicate him, till the king's principal 
officer of the town ſhall be preacquainted with the cafe, in order to en- 
join him to make ſatisfaction to the church. And if fuch officer ot 
magiſtrate ſhall fail in his duty, he ſhall be fined by the king's judges. 
And then the biſhop may exert his difcipline on the refractory perſon as 
he thinks fit. | DARE | 

XI. All archbiſhops, biſhops, and eccleſiaſtical perſons, who hold of 
the king in chief, and the tenure of a barony, are for that reaſon 

i. e. A tenure by divine ſervice, as Britton explains it. 
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prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs in particular. Upon 
this there aroſe a violent debate between the reſoJute 


obliged to appear before the king's juſtices and miniſters, to anſwer the 
duties of their tenure, and to obſerve all the-uſages and cuſtoms of the 
realm; and, like other barons, are bound to be preſent at trials in the 
King's Court, till ſentence is to be pronounced for the loſing of life or 
limbs. 

XII. When any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, abbey, or priory of 
royal foundation, becomes vacant, the king is to make ſeizure : from 
which time, all the profits and iſſues are to be paid into the Exchequer, 
as if they were the demeſne-lands of the crown, And when it is deter- 
mined the vacancy. ſhall be filled up, the king is to ſummon the moſt 
conſiderable perſons of the chapter to Court, and the election is to 
be made in the chapel royal, with the conſent of our ſovereign lord the 
king, and by the advice of ſuch perſons of the government, as his high - 
neſs ſhall think fit to make uſe of. At which time, the perſon elected, 
before his conſecration, thall be obliged to do homage and fealty to the 
king, as his liege lord z which homage ſhall be performed in the uſual 
form, with a clauſe for the ſaving the privilege of his order. 

XIII. If any of the temporal barons, or great men, ſhall encroach 
upon the rights or property of any archbiſhop, biſhop, or archdeacon, 
and refuſe to make ſatisfation for wrong done by themſelves, or their 
tenants, the king ſhall do juſtice to the party aggrieved. And, if any 
perſon ſhall diſſeize the king of any part of his lands, or treſpaſs upon his 
prerogative, the archbiſhops, biſhops, and archdeacons ſhall call him to 
an account, and oblige him to make the crown reſtitution ; i, e. They 
were to excommunicate ſuch diſſeizers and injurious perſons in caſe they proved re- 
frafery and incorrigible, 

XIV. The goods and chattels of thoſe who lie under forfeitures of 
felony or treaſon are not to be detained in any church or church-yard, 
to ſecure them againſt ſeizure and juſtice ; becauſe ſuch goods are the 
king's property, whether they are lodged within the precincts of a church 
or without it. 

XV. All aQtions and pleas of debts, though never ſo ſolemn in the 
circumſtances of the contract, ſhall be tried in the King's Courts. 

XVI. The ſons of copy-holders are not to be ordained without the 
conſent of the lord of the manor where they were born, 

Such were the articles of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, againſt the 
greateſt part of which the pope proteſted. They were ſigned by the Eng- 
liſh clergy and alſo by BECKET. The latter, however, repented of what 
he had done, and, retiring from court, ſuſpended himſelf from his office in 
the church for about forty days, till he received abſolution from ALEXAN=+ 
DER III, who was then at Sens. His averſion to theſe articles manifeſted 
itſelf by an open rebellion againſt his ſovereign, in which he diſcovered his 
true character, as a moſt daring, turbulent, vindictive, and arrogant prieſt, 
whoſe miniſtry was ſolely employed in extending the deſpotic dominion 
of Rome, and whoſe fixed purpoſe was to aggrandize the church upon 


monarch 
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monarch and the rebellious prelate, which obliged the c E N T. 


latter to retire into France, where ALEXANDER III was at 


XII. 


that time in a kind of exile. This pontiff and the king PART II. 


of France interpoſed their good offices in order to compoſe 
theſe differences, in which they ſucceeded ſo far, after 
much trouble and difficulty, as to encourage BECKET to 
return into England, where he was re-inſtated in his for- 
feited dignity. But the generous and indulgent proceed- 
ings of his ſovereign towards him, were not ſufficient to 
conquer his arrogant and rebellious obſtinacy in main- 
taining, what he called, the privileges of the church, nor 
could he be induced by any means to comply with the 
views and meaſures of HENRY. The conſequences of 
this inflexible reſiſtance were fatal to the haughty prelate, 
for he was, ſoon after his return into Eugland, aſſaſſi- 
nated before the altar, while he was at veſpers in his ca- 
thedral, by four perſons, who certainly did not commit 
this act of violence without the king's knowledge and 
conniyance [t]. This event produced warm debates be- 


the ruins of the ſtate, See COLLIER's Fcilefiaftical Hiftury, vol. i. X11th 
century, RAPIN THOYRAS, in the reign of HENRY II. 

le] This aſſertion is, in our opinion, by much too ſtrong. It can 
only be founded upon certain indiſcreet and paſſionate expreſſions, which 
the intelerable inſolence and frenetic obſtinacy of BECKET drew from 
HENRY in an unguarded moment, when, after having received new 
affronts, notwithſtanding the reconciliation he had effected with ſo much 
trouble and condeſcenſion, he expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe : Am 
I not unhappy, that, among the numbers, ⁊ubo are attached to my intereſts, and 
employed in my ſerwice, there is none poſſeſſed of ſpirit enough to reſent the affronts 
Which I am conſtantly receiving from a miſerable prieſt? Theſe words, indeed, 
were not pronounced in vain. Four gentlemen of the court, whoſe 
names were Fitz-Urſe, Tracy, Britton, and Morville, murdered BECKET 
in his chapel, and thus performed, in a licentious and criminal manner, 
an action which the laws might have commanded with juſtice. But it 
is extremely remarkable, that, after the murder, the aſſaſſins were aſraid 
they had gone too far, and durſt not return to the king's court, which 
was then in Normandy; but retired, at firſt, to Knareſborough in Yorkſhire, 
which belonged to Ln vll, from whence they repaired to Rome for ab- 
ſolution, and being admitted to penance by ALEXANDER III, were ſent, 
by the orders of that pontiff, to Feruſa/em, and paſſed the remainder of 
their lives upon the Black Mountain in the ſevereſt acts of auſterity and 
mortification. All this does not look as if the king had been deliberately 
concerned in this murder, or had expreſsly conſented to it. On the 
contrary, various circumſtances concur to prove that HENRY was en- 
tlrely innocent of this murder. Mr, HUME mentions particularly one, 
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C E N r. tween the king of England and the Roman pontiff, who 
XII. gained his point fo far as to make the ſuppliant monarch 
SASS IH undergo a ſevere courſe of penance, in order to expiate a 
crime of which he was conſidered as the principal pro- 

moter, while the murdered prelate was ſolemnly enrolled 

in the higheſt rank of ſaints and martyrs in the year 


mag ty). | 
Alexander III. It was not only by force of arms, but alſo 


Wi conti- by uninterrupted efforts of dexterity and artifice, by wiſe 
butes by 


prudent Councils and prudent Jaws, that ALEXANDER III main- 
counſels to tained the pretended rights of the church, and extended 
confirm the the authority of the Roman pontiffs. For in the third 


2 council of the Lateran, held at Rome, A. D. 1179, the 


and to ex- following decrees, among many others upon different ſub- 
tend the jects, were paſſed by his advice and authority: 1½, That 
papal au- in order to put an end to the confuſion and diſſenſions, 
thority. which ſo often accompanied the election of the Roman 
pontiffs, the right of election ſnould not only be veſted in 
the cardinals alone, but alſo that the perſon, in whoſe fa- 
vour two thirds of the college of cardinals voted, ſhould 
be conſidered as the lawful and duly elected pontiff. 
This law is ſtill in force; it was therefore from the time 
of ALEXANDER that the election of the pope acquired 
that form which it ſtill retains, and by which not only 
the people, but alſo the Roman clergy, are excluded en- 


which is worthy of notice. The king, ſuſpecting the deſign of the four 
gentlemen above-mentioned, by ſome menacing expreſſions they had 
dropt,“ diſpatched (ſays Mr, HUME) a meſſenger after them, charging 
« them to attempt nothing againſt the perſon of the primate, But theſe 
orders came too late.“ See his Hiftory of England, vol. i. p. 294. 
RAPIN THOYRAS, Hiſtory of England; COLLIER's Eccleſiaflical Hiſtory 
of England, vol. i. p. 370. The authors which Dr. MoSHE1M refers 
to for an account of this matter, are as follow: GUILIEL, STEPHA- 
NID Z, Hiſtoria Tbemæ Cantuarienſis in SPARKS Scriptores rerum Anglicarum, 
publiſhed in folio at London in the year 17234.—CHRIST, LUPI Epiſtolæ 
et vita Thome Cantuar,=Epiſftole Alexandri III, Ludewici VII, Henrici II, in 
bac cauſa ex MSS. Vaticano, Bruxelles 1682, 2 vol, 4to.—NATALIS 
ALEXANDER, Select. Hiſtor. Eccleſ, Capitib, Sec. xii. Diff. x. p. $33.— 
THOMAZ. STAPLETON1 Tres Thome, ſeu res geſie Theme Apoſtoli, S. Tbemæ 
Cantuarienſis, et Thome Mori. Colon, 1612, in 8vo. 

L] BOULaY, Hiſtor, Academ. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 328. et De Die Feſto 
Jus, p. 397. Dou. COLONIA, Hiſtoire Litteraire de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. 
P+ 349» 
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tirely from all ſhare in the honour of conferring that im- c E N r. 
portant dignity. 2dly, A ſpiritual war was declared XII. 
againſt Heretics, whoſe numbers increaſing conſiderably Þ 4 ® T II. 
about this time, created much diſturbance in the church 
in general, and infeſted, in a more particular manner, 
ſeveral provinces in France, which groaned under the 
fatal diſſenſions that acompanied the propagation of their 
errors [w]. 3dly, The right of recommending and no- 
minating to the faintly order was alſo taken away from 
councils and biſhops, and canmization was ranked among 
the greater and more important cauſes, the cognizance of 
which belonged to the pontiff alone [x]. To all this we 
muſt not forget to add, that the power of erecting new 
kingdoms, which had been claimed by the pontiffs from 
the time of GREGoryY VII, was not only aſſumed, but 
alſo exerciſed by ALEXANDER in a remarkable inſtance ; 
for in the year 1179, he conferred the title of king, with 
the enſigns of royalty, upon ALPHoNs0 I, duke of Portu- 
gal, who, under the pontificate of Lucius II, had render- 
ed his province tributary to the Roman ſee [y]. 
XIV. Upon the death of ALEXANDER, UBALD, bi- His ſuceeſ- 
ſhop of O/tia, otherwiſe known by the name of Luct- 95 
us III, was raiſed to the pontificate, A. D. 1181, by the 
ſuffrages of the cardinals alone, in conſequence of the 
law mentioned in the preceding ſection. The admini- 
ſtration of this new pontiff was embittcred by violent tu- 
mults and feditions; for he was twice driven out of the 


[ww] See NaTALIS ALEXANDER, Select. Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Capit. Sec. xii. 
Dig. ix. p. 819. where he treats particularly concerning this council — 
See alſo tom. vi. part. II. Conci iorum HARDUINI, p. 1671. 

(2 Dr. MosHEiu, as alſo SPANHEIM and FLEURY, call this the 
3d council of Lateran, whereas other hiſtorians mention eight preceding 
councils held in the Lateran, wiz. Thoſe of the years 649, 864, 1105, 
1112, 1116, 1123, 1139, 1167, Our author has alſo attributed to this 
council of 1179, decrees that probably belong to a later period. 

[x] See what has been obſerved already, under the xth century, con- 
cerning the election of the popes, and the canenixation of ſaints, 

[y ] BaRON1IUs, Annal. ad A. 1179.—INSOCENTII III Fpilse Lib. 
ep. xlix. p. 54. tom. i. ed, Baluxian. 

T2 ALPHONSO had been declared, by his victorious army, king. 
of Portugal, in the year 1136, in the midſt of the glorious exploits 
be had performed in the war againſt the Mos; ſo that ALEXA 
DER III did no more than confirm this title by an arrogant bull, in 
which he treats that excellent prince as his vaſſal, 
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C EN r. City by the Romans, who could not bear a pope that was 
XII. elected in oppoſition to the ancient cuſtom, without the 
TART, knowledge and conſent of the clergy and the people, In 
the midſt of theſe troubles he died at Verona in the year 
1185, and was ſucceeded by HUBERT CRIVELLTI, biſhop 
of Milan, who aſſumed the title of URBAN III, and 
without having tranſacted any thing worthy of mention 
during his ſhort pontificate, died of grief in the year 1187, 
upon hearing that SALADIN had made himſelf maſter of 
eruſalem. The pontificate of his ſucceſſor ALBERT [=], 
whoſe papal denomination was GREGORY VIII, exhibit- 
ed ſtill a more ſtriking inſtance of the fragility of hu- 
man grandeur ; for this pontiff yielded to fate about two 
months after his elevation. He was ſucceeded by Paur, 
biſhop of Prene/te, who filled the papal chair above three 
ears under the title of CLEMENT III, and departed this 
ife A. D. 1191, without having diftinguiſhed his ghoſt- 
ly reign by any memorable atchievement, if we except his 
zeal for draining Europe of its treaſures and inhabitants 
by the publication of new cruſades. CELESTINE [II [a] 
makes a more ſhining figure in hiſtory than the pontiffs we 
have been now mentioning; for he thundered his excom- 
munications againſt the emperor HENRY VI, and Lzo0- 
POLD, duke of Auſtria, on account of their having ſeized 
and impriſoned RICHARD I, king of England, as he was 
rerurning from the Holy Land; he alſo ſubjected to the 
fame malediction ALPHoNso X, king of Gallicia and 
Leon, on account of an inceſtuous marriage into which 
that prince had entered, and commanded PHILIT Au- 
GUSTUS, king of France, to re-admit to the conjugal ſtate 
and honours INGELBURG his queen, whom he had di- 
vorced for reaſons unknown ; though this order, indeed, 
produced but little effect [5]. But the moſt illuſtrious 
and reſolute pontiff, that filled the papal chair during this 


Lx] This prelate, before his elevation to the papacy, was biſhop of 
Benevento, and chancellor of the Roman church. 

[a] Whoſe name was HYACINTH, a native of Rome, and a cardinal 
deacon. | 

(> [5] It was in conſequence of the vigorous and terrible proceed - 
ings of INNOCENT III, that the re- union between PHILI and INGEL= 
BURG was accompliſhed. See L' Hiftoire de France, par l' Abb VELLY, 
tom. iii. p. 367, 368, 369. b * bo t 
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century, and whoſe exploits made the 
Europe, was LoTHARIUs, count of Segni, cardinal dea- 


con, otherwiſe known by the name of IN NOCENT III. PART II. 


The arduous undertakings and bold atchievements of 
this eminent pontiff, who was placed at the head of the 
church in the year 1198, belong to the hiſtory of the 
following century, 


XV. It, from the ſcries of pontiffs that ruled the church 4 my of 
the other 


in this century, we deſcend to the other eccleſiaſtical or- 


diſagreeable objects will be exhibited to our view. 


405, 
greateſt noiſe in o E N Tr. 


XII. 


: f eccleſiaſti- 
ders, ſuch as the biſhops, pricfts, and deacons, the moſt ci orders, 


he and their 


unanimous voice of the hiſtorians of this age, as well as vices. 


the laws and decrees of ſynods and councils, declare loudly 
the groſs ignorance, the odious frauds, and the flagi- 
tious crimes, that reigned among the different ranks and 
orders of the clergy now mentioned. It is not therefore 
at all ſurpriſing, that the monks, whoſe rules of diſci- 
pline obliged them to a regular method of living, and 
placed them out of the way of many temptations to li- 
centiouſneſs, and occaſions of ſinning to which the epiſ- 
copal and ſacerdotal orders were expoſed, were held in 
higher eſteem than they were. The reign of corruption 
became, however, ſo general, that it reached at laſt cven 
the convents; and the monks, who were gaining with the 
moſt ardent efforts the ſummit of eccleſiaſtical power and 
authority, and who beheld both the ſecular clerks and 
the regular canons with averſion and contempt [c], began, 
in many places, to degenerate from that ſanctity of man- 
ners, and that exact obedience to their rules of diſcipline, 
by which they had been formerly diſtinguiſhed, and to 
exhibit to the people ſcandalous examples of immora- 
lity and vice [4]. The Benedictines of Clugni, who un- 
doubtedly ſurpaſſed, in regularity of conduct and purity 
of manners, all the monaſtic orders who lived under their 


[e] See RUPERT1 Epiſtola in MAaRnTENE Theſarr. Anecd. tom. i. 
p. 285. This writer prefers the monks before the apoſtles. 

[4] See BERNARD. Conſideration. ad Eugenium, lib. iii, Cap, iv.— 
See alſo the Speculum Stultorum, or Brunellus, a Poem, compoſed by 
NiGEL WIREKER, an Engliſh bard of no mean reputation, who lived 
about the middle of the xlith century. In this Poem, of which ſeveral 
editions have been publiſhed, the different orders of monks are ſeverely 
cenſured ; the Carthufians alone have eſcaped the keen and virulent ſa- 

tire of this witty writer, | 
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rule, maintained their integrity for a long time, amidſt 
the general decay of picty and virtue. They were how- 
ever at length carried away with the torrent ; ſeduced by 
the example of their abbot PoxTivs, and corrupted by 
the treaſures that were poured daily into their convent by 
the liberality of the opulent and pious, they fell from their 
primitive auſterity, and, following the diſſolute examples 
of the ot::er Benedictines, they gave themſelves up to plea- 


ſure, and dwelt carcleſoly le]. Several of the ſucceeding 


abbots endeavoured to remedy this diſorder, and to re- 
cover the declining reputation of their convent; but 
their efforts were much leſs ſucceſsful than they expected, 
nor could the monks of Clugni ever be brought back to 
their primitive ſanctity and virtue [/]. 

XVI. The Ciftertian Order, which was much inferior 
to the monks of Clugni, both with reſpect to the anti- 
quity of their inſtitution, and the poſſeſſions and revenues 
of their convent, ſurpaſſed them far in the external regula- 
rity of their lives and manners, and in a certain ſtriking 
air of innocence and ſanctity, which they {till retained, 
and which the others had almoſt entirely loſt. Hence 
they acquired that high degree of reputation and autho- 
rity, which the order of Clugni had formerly enjoyed, and 
increaſed daily in number, credit, and opulence, The 
famous St. BERNARD, abbot of Clairval, whoſe influence 
throughout all Europe was incredible, whoſe word was a 
law, and whoſe counſels were regarded by kings and princes 
as ſo many orders to which the moſt reſpectful obedience 
was due; this eminent eccleſiaſtic was the perſon who 
contributed moſt to enrich and aggrandize the Ciſtertian 
Order. Hence he is juſtly conſidered as the ſecond pa- 
rent and founder of that Order; and hence the Ciſter- 
tians, not only in France, but alſo in Germany and other 
countries, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Bernardin 
monis g. A hundred and ſixty religious communitics 


ſe] IsA!an xlvii. 8. 

[F] See MARTENE, Anita Collectio Monumentor. Veter, tom. ix. 
p. 1119, 

{ 2] See Jo. MABILLON, Annal. Ordin. Benedict, tom, vi. paſſim, in 
wita S Bernardi, which he has prefixed to his edition of the works of 
that faint, —See alſo ANL MAXRIQUEZ, Annales Ciſtercienſes, 
tom. ii. and iii. 


derive 
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derive their origin, or their rules of diſcipline, from this C E N T. 


illuſtrious abbot, and he left, at his death, ſeven hundred 


monks in the monaſtery of Clairval. The church Kr II. 


abounded with biſhops and archbiſhops that had been 
formed and prepared for the miniſtry by his inſtructions, 
and he counted alſo, among the number of his diſciples, 
EucENIUs III, one of the beſt and wiſeſt of the Roman 


pontiffs. 


XII. 


XVII. The growing proſperity of the Ciſtertian Order, Jealouſics 


excited the envy and jealouſy of the monks of Clugni, and, 
after ſeveral diſſenſions of leſs conſequence, produced at 


ariſe be- 
tween the 
Ciſtertians 


length an open rupture, a declared war between theſe two and the 
opulent and powerful monaſteries. They both followed monks of 
the rule of St. BENepicT, though they differed in their Clugri, 


habit, and in certain laws, which the Ciſtertians, more 
eſpecially, had added to that rule. The monks of Clugni 
accuſed the Ci/tertians of affecting an extravagant auſterity 


in their manners and diſcipline ; while the Ci/tertians, on 
the other hand, charged them, and that upon very good 
grounds, with having degenerated from their former 
ſanctity, and regularity of conduct, - St. BERNARD, who 
was the oracle and protector of the Ciſtertians, wrote, in 
the year 1127, an Apology for his own conduct in relation 
to the diviſion that ſubſiſted between the two convents, 
and inveighed with a juſt, though decent, ſeverity againſt 
the vices that corrupted the monks of Clugni [Y]. This 


(&] This apology, as it is called, of St, BERNARD is well worth 
the attention of the curious reader, as it exhibits a true and lively pic- 
ture of monaſtic opulence and luxury, and ſhews how the religious 
orders in general lived in this century. The famous abbot, in this 
performance, accuſes the monks of Clugni of luxury and intemperance 
at their table, of ſuperfluity and magnificence in their dreſs, their bed- 
chambers, their furniture, equipage, and buildings. He points out the 


pride and vanity of the abbots, who looked much more like the gover- 


nors of provinces, than the ſpiritual fathers of humble and holy commu - 
nities, whoſe original profeſſion it was, to be crucified and dead to the 
intereſts and pleaſures, the pomps and vanities of a preſent world, He 


declares, with à pious concern, that he knew ſeveral abbots, each of 
whom had more than ſixty horſes in his ſtable, and ſuch a prodigious 
variety of wines in his cellar, that it was ſcarcely poſlible to taſte the 
half of them at a ſingle entertainment. See FLEURY, Hift, Ecclefaſtique, 


live, Ixxvii, tom. xiv. p. 351. edit. Bruxelles, 
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charge was anſwered, though with uncommon modera- 
tion and candour, by amy eee abbot of Clugni; 
and hence it occaſioned a controverſy in form, which ſpread 
from day to day its baneful influence, and excited diſturb 
ances in ſeveral provinces of Europe [i]. It was, however, 
followed with a much more vehement and bitter conteſt 
concerning an exemption from the payment of tithes, 
ranted among other privileges and immunities to the 
See A. D. 1132, by IN NOCENT II. A conſide- 
rable part of the lands which the Ciſtertians poſſeſſed, and 
to which the pontiff granted this exemption, were ſubject 
to the monks of Clugni, who ſuffered conſequently by this 
act of liberality, and d ſputed the matter, not only with 
the Ciſtertians, but with the pope himſeif. This keen 
diſpute was, in ſome meaſure, terminated in the year 1155, 
but in what manner, or upon what conditions, is more 
than is come to our knowledge [J. 
XVIII. The regular canons, who were ereCted into a 
fixed and permanent order in the preceding century, em- 
ployed their time in a much more uſeful and exemplar 
manner than the monaſtic drones, who paſſed their days in 
luxury and ſloth. They kept public ſchools for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, and exerciſed a variety of eccleſiaſtical 
functions, which rendered them extremely uſeful to the 
church [I]. Hence they roſe daily in credit and reputa- 
tion, received many rich and noble donations from ſeveral 
perſons whoſe opulence and piety rendered them able and 
willing to diſtinguiſh merit, and were alſo often put in 
poſſeſſion of the revenues of the monks, whoſe diſſolute 
lives occaſioned, from time to time, the ſuppreſſion of their 


[i] See S. BERNARDI Apy/ogia in Oper. tom. i. p. 523—533.— The 
Apology of PETER, abbot of Cl/zgni, ſurnamed the Yenerable, which is 
publiſhed among his EprPles, lib. i. ep. 28. in the Bibliotheca Cluntacenſis, 
tom. i, p. 657—695.—See alſo the Dialogus inter Cluntacenſem et Ciſtercien- 
fem, publiſhed by MARTENE, in his Theſaur, Anecdet. tom. v. p. 1573— 
1613,—Compare with all theſe MAaBILLON, Annal. Benedict, tom vi. 
P- 80. & MANRIQUEZ, Annal. Ciſtere. tom. i. p. 28. 

[4] See ANGELL MANRIQUEZ, Annal. Ciſtercienſes, tom i p. 232.— 
MaBiLLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p 212. 479. & Pra ſat ad Opera 
S. Bernardi.— Jo. DE LAN NES, Hiſtoire du Pont ificat d' Innocent II. p. 66— 
79.— Jo. Nic. HeRTII D. de exemptione Ciſterc. à decimis, 

{/] See the Hifteire Litteraire de la France, tom. ix. p. 112. 
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convents. This, as might well be expected, inflamed c E N x. \ q 
the rage of the monaſtic orders againſt the regular canons, XII. 1 
whom they attacked with the greateſt fury, and loaded P AK I II. ll 
with the bittereſt invectives. The canons, in their turn, | 
were far from being backward in making repriſals; they | | 
exclaimed, on the contrary, againſt the monks with the 
utmoſt vehemence ; enumerated. their, vices both in their 1 
diſcourſes and in their writings, and inſiſted upon their nl. 
being confined to their monaſteries, ſequeſtered from hu- | 10 
man ſociety, and excluded from all eccleſiaſtical honours | " 
and functions. Hence aroſe a long and warm conteſt Sl | 
between the monks and canons concerning pre-eminence, 1 
in which both parties carried their pretenſions too high, 
and exceeded the bounds of decency and moderation [m]. 
The champions, who eſpouſed the intereſt of the monks, 
were the famous PETER ABELARD, HUGH of Amiens, 
RvuyEerT of Duytz; while the cauſe of the canons was 
defended by PHILIT HARVENGIUS, a learned abbot, and 
ſevcral other men of genius and abilities a]. The effects 1 
and remains of this ancient controverſy are yet viſible in 1 
our times. 
XIX. A new ſociety of religious Benedictines aroſe New mo- 
about the commencement of this century, whoſe prin- naſtic or- 
cipal monaſtery was erected in a barren and ſolitary place, dels. 
called Fonteuraud, between Angers and Tours, from wheiice 
the order derived its name. RoBERT of Arbriſelles, its 
founder, who had been firſt an hermit and afterwards a 
monk, preſcribed to his religious of both ſexes, the rule of | 
St. BENEDICT, amplified, however, by the addition of [| 
ſeveral new laws, which were extremely ſingular and [| 
exceſſively ſevere, Among other ſingularities that diſtin- 1 
guiſhed this inſtitution, one was, that the ſeveral monaſ- | 
teries which ROBERT had built, within one and the ſame 
incloſure, for his monks and nuns, were all ſubjected to | 
the authority and government of one abbeſs; in juſtifi- [ 
cation of which meaſure, the example of CHRIST was al- 1 
| 
| 


(m] See LAMBERTI Epiffola in MARTENE, Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. i. 
P+ 329 · | 
[] ABELARDI Opera, p. 228, Pariſ. 1616, in 4to.—MAaRTENE, 1 
Tbeſaur. Anecdet. tom. v. p. 970-975. 1614. et Ampliſſima ejuſdem | | 
Colieftio, tom. ix. p. 971, 972, PHIL, HARVENGIL Opera, p. 385. 
Duaci 1621, in folio, | | 
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c E N T. leged, who recommended St. Joux to the Virgin Maxx, 


and impoſed it as an order upon that beloved diſciple to 
be obedient to her as to his own mother [e]. This new 
order, like all other novelties of that kind, gained im- 
mediately a high degree of credit; the ſingularity of its 
diſcipline, its form, and its laws, engaged multitudes to 
embrace it, and thus the labours of its founder were 
crowned with remarkable ſucceſs. te But the aſſoci- 
ation of vigorous monks and tender virgins, in the ſame 
community, was an imprudent meaſure, and could not but 
be attended with many inconveniencies. However that 
be, RonBeRT continued his pious labours, and the odour 
of his ſanity perfumed all the places where he exerciſed 
his miniſtry.] He was, indeed, ſuſpected by ſome, of too 
great an intimacy with his female diſciples; and it was 
rumoured about, that, in order to try his virtue by op- 
poling it to the ſtrongeſt temptations, he expoſed it to an 
inevitable defeat by the manner in which he converſed with 
theſe holy virgins. It was even ſaid, that their commerce 
was ſoftened by ſomething more tender than divine love ; 
againſt which charge his diſciples have uſed their moſt 
zealous endeavours to defend their maſter [p]. 


[+] See the Werds of ABELARD, p. 48. whoſe teſtimony in this mat- 
ter is confirmed by the preſent ſtate and conſtitution of this famous 
order; though MABILLON, from an exceſſive partiality in favour of 
the BenediQtines, has endeavoured to diminiſh its credit in his Annal. 
Benedict. tom. v. p. 423. For an account of ROZERT and his order, 
ſee the Aa Sanfor, tom. iii. Februar, p. 593.—DION. SAMMARTHANI 
Gallia Chriftiana, tom, ii. p. 1311.—BaYLE's Dictionary, at the article 
FONTEVRAUD.—HELYOT, Hift, des Ordre, tom. vi. p. 83.—The 

reſent ſtate of this monaſtery is deſcribed by MOLEON, in his Yoyages 

iturgiques, p. 108, and by MARTENE, in his Voyage Litteraire de deux 
Benedictins, part II. p. 1. 

[ p] See the letters of GEOFFRY, abbot of Vendime, and of MAk- 
BOD, biſhop of Rennes, in which ROBERT is accuſed of lying in the 
ſame bed with the nuns. How the grave abbot was defended againft 
this accuſation by the members of his order, may be ſeen in Mald- 
FERME's Clypeus Naſcentis Ordinis Fontebraldenſis, publiſhed in g vo at Paris 
in the year 1684; and alſo by another production of the ſame author, 
entitled Difſertationes in Epiſtolam contra Robertum de Arbriſſello, Salmurii, 
1682, in 8vo. BAYLE's account of this famous abbot, in which there 
is ſuch an admirable mixture of wit, ſenſe, and malice, has been alſo 
attacked by ſeveral writers; ſee, among others, the Diſſertation Apelo- 
getique pour le bienbeureux Robert d' Arbrifſelles ſur ce qu en a dit M. Bayle, An- 
vers, 1701, in 8v0,->MABILLON, Anns/, tom. v. et vi. p. 9, 10. 
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XX. NoR BERT, a German nobleman, who went into © p N T. 
holy orders, and was afterwards archbiſhop of Magdebourg, XII. 
employed his moſt zealous efforts to reſtore to its primitive PART IL. 
ſeverity the diſcipline of the regular canons, which was ex- 
tremely relaxed in ſome places, and almoſt totally aboliſh- bo dere 
ed in others. This eminent reformer founded, in the year tre. 
1121, the Order of Premontré in Picardy, whoſe fame ſpread 
throughout Europe with an amazing rapidity, and whoſe 
opulence, in a ſhort ſpace of time, became exceflive and 
enormous [g], in conſequence of the high eſteem which 
the monks of this community had acquired by the gravity 
of their manners, and their aſſiduous application to the 
liberal arts and ſciences. But their overgrown proſperity 
was the ſource of their ruin ; it ſoon diminiſhed their zeal 
for the exerciſes of devotion, extinguiſhed their thirſt af- 
ter uſeful knowledge, and thus ſtep by ſtep plunged them, 
at length, into all ſorts of vices. The rule which they 
followed was that of St. AuGusTIN, with ſome flight 
alterations and an addition of certain ſevere laws, whoſe 
authority, however, did not long ſurvive their auſtere 
founder [r]. 


7 


ln the year 1177, ſome nuns of this Order were brought into 
England, at the deſire of HENRY II, who gave them the monaſtery of 
Ambreſbury in Wiltſhire, They had two other houſes here; the one at 
Eton, the other at Weſtwood in Worceſterſhire. 

(2 [9g] The religious of this Order were at firſt ſo poor, that they had 
nothing they could call their own, but a fingle aſs, which ſerved to carry 
the wood they cut down every morning and ſent to Laon in order to pur- 
chaſe bread. But in a ſhort time they received ſo many donations, and 
built ſo many monaſteries, that, thirty years after the foundation of 
this Order, they had above an hundred abbies in France and Germany, 
In proceſs of time, the Order increaſed ſo prodigiouſly, that it had 
monaſteries in all parts of Chriſtendom, amounting to 1000 abbies, 300 
provoſtſhips, a vaſt number of priories, and o nunneries. But this 
number is now greatly diminiſhed, Beſides what they loſt in proteſtant 
countries, of ſixty-five abbies, that they had in 1ra'y, there is not one 
no remaining, 

[7] See HELYOT, Hiſt. des Ordres, tom, ii. p. 156.-CHRYSOST, 
Van der STERIE, Vita S. Norberti Præmonſtratenſium Patriarcbæ, pub- 
liſhed in 8vo at Antwerp in 1656.—Louis HUGUES, Vie de S. Norbert, 
Leuxemb, 1704, in 4to,—Add to theſe, notwithſtanding his partiality, 
Jo. Lavunorvs, niit. in Privilegia Ordin. Premonſtrat. cap. i, ii. 
Oper, tom. iii. part I. p. 448, For an account of the preſent ſtate of 
the Order of Premontre, fee MARTENE's Voyage Littiraire de deux Bene- 
diftins, tom. ii, p. 59. 
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CENT. XXI. About the middle of this century, a certain Ca- 
XII. Jabrian, whoſe name was BERTHOLD, ſet out with a few 


FA H. companions for mount Carmel, and, upon the very ſpot 


where the prophet ELias is ſaid to have diſappeared, built 


an humble cottage, with an adjoining chapel, in which he 


led a life of ſolitude, auſterity, and labour. This little 
colony ſubſiſted, and the places of thoſe that died were 
more than filled by new comers ; ſo that it was, at length 
[5], erected into a monaſtic community by ALBERT, pa- 
triarch of Feruſalem. This auſtere prelate drew up a rule 
of diſcipline for the new monks, which was afterwards 
confirmed by the authority of the Roman pontiffs, who 
modified and altered it in ſeyeral reſpects, and, among 
other corrections, mitigated its exceſſive rigour and ſeve- 
rity [t].. Such was the origin of the famous Order of Car- 
melites, or, as they are commonly called, of the Order of 


our. Lady of mount Carmel, which was afterwards tranſ- 


planted trom Syria into Europe, and obtained the principal 


rank among the mendicant or begging orders. It is true, 
the Carmelites reject, with the higheſt indignation, an 


origin ſo recent and obſcure, and affirm to this very day, 
that the prophet EL1as was the parent and founder of 
their ancient community [4]. Very few, however, have 


The Præmenſtratenſes, or monks of Premontré, vulgarly called White 
Carons, came firſt into England A. D. 1146. Their firſt monaſtery, 
called New Heuſe, was built in Lincolnſpire, by Peter de Saulia, and dedi- 
cated to St, Martial, In the reign of EDWARD I, the Order in queſtion 
had twenty-ſeven monaſteries in England. | 

L] In the year 1205. | | 

Le] 1 have here principally followed DAN. PAPEBROCH, an accurate 
Writer, and one who is always careful to produce ſufficient teſtimonies 
of the truth of his narrations, ſee the Aa Sanfor, Antwerp. Menſe April. 


tom, iii. p. 774—802. It is well known, that an accuſation was 


brought againſt this learned jeſuit before the tribunal of the Roman pon- 
tiff by the Carmelites, on account of his having called in queſtion the 
dignity and high antiquity of their Order, We have in HELYoT's Hip. 
dex Ordres, tom. i. p. 282, an account of this long and tedious conteſt, 
which was ſo far determined, or at leaſt ſuſpended, in the year 1698, by 
INNOCENT XII, that filence was, impoſed upon the contending parties. 

[] The mott conciſe and accurate of all the Carmelite writers, 
who have treated this matter, is THOMAS AQUINAS, , a French 
monk, in his Diſſertatis Hiſtor. Theol, in qua Patriarchus Ordinis Car- 
melitarum Prophetz Eliæ windicatur, publiſhed in $vo at Paris, in 
the year 1632, The modern writers, who have maintained the cauſe 


been 
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been engaged to adopt this fabulous and chimerical ac- C EN x. 
count of their eſtabliſhment, except the members of the XII. 
order, and many Roman catholic writters have treated F AK T N. 
their pretenſions to ſuch a remote antiquity with the ut- 

moſt contempt [w]. [ And ſcarcely, indeed, can any | 
thing be more ridiculous than the circumſtantial narrations #- 
of the occaſion, origin, founder, and revolutions of this 
famous order, which we find in ſeveral eccleſiaſtical au- 
thors, whoſe zeal for this fraternity has rendered them 
capable of adopting without reluctance, or, at leaſt, of re- 
citing without ſhame, the moſt puerile and glaring abſur- 
dities. They tell us, that ELIAS was introduced into the 

ſtate of monachiſm by the miniſtry of angels; that his firſt 
diſciples were JoN AH, Mican, and alſo OnADIARH, whoſe 
wife, in order to get rid of an importunate crowd of 
lovers, who fluttered about her at the court of Acyas 
after the departure of her huſband, bound herſelf by a vow 

of chaſtity, received the veil from the hands of father ELI- 

As, and thus became the firſt abbeſs of the Carmelite Or- 

der. They enter into a vaſt detail of all the circumſtances 

that relate to the rules of diſcipline, which were drawn 

up for this community, the habit which diſtinguiſhed its 
members, and the various alterations which were intro- 
duced into their rule of diſcipline in proceſs of time, They 
obſerve, that, among other marks, which were uſed to 
diſtinguiſh the Carmelites from the ſeculars, the tonſure 

was one; that this mark of diſtinction expoſed them, 
indeed, to the mockeries of a profane multitude; and that 

this furniſhes the true explication of the terms bald head, 
which the children addreſſed, by way of reproach, to EL1- 
SHAH as he was on his way to Carmel [x]. They tell us, 
moreover, that PYTHAGORAS was a member of this an- 
cient order ; that he drew all his wiſdom from mount 
Carmel, and had ſeveral converſations, with the prophet 
DANIEL at Babylon, upon the ſubjectof the Trinity, Nay, 

they go ſtill farther into the region of fable, and aſſert, 


of the Carmelites againſt PAPEBROCH, are extremely prolix and tire - 
ſome. 

. [w] See HARDVUIN I Opera Peſbum. p. 642. — LANAT, Poyage en ER. 
pagne et Italie, tom. iii. p. 87. - CORAL ER, Exaren de: defauts Theoln 
gigues, tom. i. p. 455. 

L*] See 2 KINGS ii. 23. 
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C E N r. that the Virgin MARx and Iꝝsus himſelf aſſumed the habit 


XII. 


and profeſſion of Carmelites; and they load this fiction 


PART II. ith a heap of abſurd circumſtances, which it is impoſſible 


Creek 
writers, 


to read without the higheſt aſtoniſhment [Y]. 

XXII. To this brief account of the religious orders, 
it will not be amiſs to add a lift of the principal Greek 
and Latin writers that flouriſhed in this century. The 
moſt eminent among the Greeks were thoſe that follow: 

Pn1tippus SOLITARIUS, Whoſe Dioptra, or con- 
troverſy between the ſoul and the body, is ſufficiently 
known; 

EusSTRATIUS, who maintained the cauſe of the Greek 
church againſt the Latins with great learning and ſpirit, 
and who wrote commentaries on certain books of ARIS“ 
ToTLE3. - 

EUTHYMIUS ZIGABENUS, who, by his Anti-heretical 
Panoply, together with his commentaries upon ſeveral parts 
of the ſacred writings, has acquired a place among the 
principal authors of this century [z]. 


(> [y] For an ample account of all the abfurd inventions here 
hinted at, ſee a very remarkable work, entitled, ORDREs MONas- 
TIQUES, Hiſtoire extraite de tous les Auteurs qui ont conſerve à la Poſterite ce 
g"il y a de plus curieux dans chaque ordre, ewrichie d'un tres-grand nombre de paſ- 
fages des memes Auteurs; pour ſervir de demonſiration que ce qu'on y avance eff 
epalement veritable et curieux, This work, which was firſt printed at Paris 
in 1751, under the title of Berlin, and which was ſuppreſſed almoſt as ſoon 
as it appeared, is written with great wit, eloquence, and learning, and all 
the narrations it contains are confirmed by citations from the moſt emi- 
nent authors who have given accounts of the religious orders. The 
author's deſign ſeems to have been to expoſe the monks of every deno- 
mination to the laughter of his readers; and it is very remarkable, that, 
in the execution of his purpoſe, he has drawn his materials from the 
graveſt authors, and from the moſt zealous defenders of monachiſm, 
If he has embelliſhed his ſubjeR, it is by the vivacity of his manner, and 
the witty elegance of his ſtyle, and not by laying to the charge of the 
monaſtic communities any practices which their moſt ſerious hiſtorians 
omit or diſavow. The authors of the Bibliothegue des Sciences et de Beaux 
Arts, at the Hague, have given ſeveral intereſting extracts of this work in 
the 2C, 3d, 4th, and fifth volumes of that Literary Journal. 

The Carmelites came into England in the year 1240, and erected 
there a vaſt number of monaſteries almoſt through the whole kingdom, 
See BROUGHTON's Hifterical Library, vol. i. p. 208. 

Lz] See RICH. SIMON, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Eccleſ. par 
M. Do Pix, tom. i. p. 318. 324. 


JoHAanNes 
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 JonAnNEs ZoNARAS, whoſe Annals, together with © E Nx. 
ſeveral other productions of his learned pen, are ſtill ex- XII. 
tant PART II. 
MichAEkL GLycas, who alſo applied himſelf to hiſto- TT 
rical compoſition, as well as to other branches of learn- 
ing [a]. 
ConsTANTIUs HARMENOPULUS, whoſe commentaries 
on the civil and canon laws are deſervedly eſteemed ; 
ANDRONICUS CAMATERUS, who wrote with great 
warmth and vehemence againſt the Latins and Armenians ; 
EusTATHIUSs, biſhop of Theſſalonica, the molt learned 
of the Greeks in this century, and the celebrated commen- 
tator of the Iliad; 8 
THEoDoRUs BALSAMON, who employed great dili- 
gence, erudition, and labour, in explaining and digeſting 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical laws of the Greeks [h]. 
XXIII. The moſt eminent among the Latin writers Latin 
were, writers, 
BERNARD, abbot of Clairval, from whom the Ciſtertian 
monks, as has been already obſerved, derived the title of 
Bernardins ; a man who was not deſtitute of genius and 
taſte, and whoſe judgment, in many reſpects, was juſt 
and penetrating ; but who, on the other hand, diſcovered 
in his conduct many marks of ſuperſtition and weakneſs, 
and, what was ſtill worſe, concealed the luſt of dominion 
under the maſk of piety, and made no ſcruple of loading 
with falſe accuſations ſuch as had the misfortune to incur 
his diſpleaſure [c]; 
InNoceNnT III, biſhop of Rome, whoſe epiſtles and other 
productions contribute to illuſtrate the religious ſentiments, 
as alſo the diſcipline and morals, that prevailed in this 
century [d]. 


[a] Other hiſtorians place GLYCas in the fifteenth century, See 


LaMI Diſſertatio de Glyca, which is prefixed to the firſt volume of his De- 
liciæ virorum eruditorum. 


[5] See the Bibliotbeca Græca of FABRICIUS, | 

Le] The learned MABILLON has given a ſplendid edition of the works 
of St, BERNARD, and has not only in his Preface made many excellent 
obſervations upon the life and hiſtory of this famous abbot, but has alſo 
ſubjoined to his Works the accounts that have been given, by the ancient 
writers, of his life and actions. 

[4] The epiftles of INNOCENT III were publiſhed at Paris, in two 
large volumes in folio, by BALVZIVSs, in the year 1682, 


* 


ANSELM 


; 
* 
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ANSELM of Laon, a man of a ſubtile genius, and deeply 
verſed in logical diſquiſition ; 

ABELARD, the diſciple of ANSELM, and moſt famous 
in this century on account of the elegance of his wit, the 
extent of his erudition, the power of his rhetoric, and the 
bitterneſs of his unhappy fate [c]; 

GEoFFRY of Vendime, whoſe Epi i/tles and Diffrtation 
are yet extant ; 

RupkRT of Duytz, and the moſt eminent, perhaps, of 
all the expoſitors of the holy ſcriptures, who flouriſhed 
among the Latins during this century, a man of a ſound 


judgment and an elegant taſte [/]. 


Huch of St. Viclor, a man diſtinguiſhed by the fecun- 
dity of his genius, who treated in his writings of all the 
branches of ſacred and profane erudition, that were known 
in his time, and who compoſed ſeveral diſſertations that 
are not deſtitute of merit [g]; 

RicHaRD of St. Vier, who was at the head of the 
Myſtics in this century, and whoſe treatiſe, entitled, The 
Miftical Ark, which contains, as it were, the marrow of 
that kind of theology, was received with the greateſt avi- 
dity, and applauded by the fanatics of the times [y]; | 

Honok1us of Autun [i], no mean philoſopher, and 
tolerably verſed in theological learning ; 


Le] See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the articles ABELARD and PARA- 
CLET,—GERVAIS, Vie de Pierre Abeillard, Abbe de Ruys, et de Heloiſe, pub- 
liſned at Paris in two volumes 8vo. in the year 172%, The works of 
this famous and unfortunate monk were publiſhed at Paris in 1616, in 
one volume 4to. by FRANC, AMBOISE. Another edition, much more 
ample, might be given, fince there are a great number of the productions 
of ABELARD that have never yet ſeen the light, 

OV] See MABILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 19, 20. 42. 144. 168. 
461. 282. 296. who gives an ample account of RUPERT, and of the diſ- 
putes in which he was involved. | | 

[g] See Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii. p. 661. The works of this learn» 
ed man were publiſhed at Rover, in three volumes in folio, in the year 
1648. See for a farther account of him, DERLANG11 Diſſert, de Hugoni 
a S. Vidtore, Helmſladr, 1746, in 4to, and MARTENE's + fees eee, 
tom. ii. p. 91, 92. 

L] Gallia Cbriſtiana, tom. vii. p. 669. 6 

Di] Such is the place to which HONORIUS is ſaid to have belonged; 
But LE BOEUF proves him to have been a German, in. his Differt. ſur 
PHif, Sth tom. i. p. 2 59. 


SRATIAN, 
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GRATIAN, a learned monk, who reduced the canon C E N x. 
law into a new and regular form, in his vaſt compilation XII. 
of the deciſions of the ancient and modern councils, the © * wy 
decretals of the pontiffs, the capitularies of the kings of 
France, &c. ; 

WILLIAM of Rheims, the author of ſeveral productions, 
every way adapted to excite pious ſentiments, and to con- 
tribute to the progreſs of practical religion ; it 

PeTER LoMBARD, who was commonly called, in "vs 
France, Maſter of the Sentenctt, becauſe he had compoſed | 
a work ſo entitled, which was a collection of opinions and 
ſentences relative to the various branches of theology, ex- 
tracted from the Latin doctors, and reduced into a ſort of 
ſyſtem [&]; 

GILBERTUS PORRETANUS [7], a ſubtile dialectician, | 
and a learned divine, who is, however, ſaid to have adopt- 

ed ſeveral erroneous ſentiments concerning The Divine 
Eſſence ; The Incarnation ; and The Trinity [h]; 

WILLIAM of Auxerre, who acquired a conſiderable re- 
putation by his Theological Syſtem [1] ; 

PETER of Blois [o], whole epiſtles and other produc- 
tions may yet be read with profit ; 

Jonx of Saliſbury, a man of great learning and true 
genius, whoſe philolophical and theological knowledge 
was adorned with a lively wit and a flowing eloquence, 
as appears in his Aetalogicus, and his book De nugis Curi- 
alium ; 

PETRUS ComtsToR, author of An Abridgment of the 
Old and New Teflament, which was uſed in the ſchools tor 
the inſtruction of the youth, and called probably trom 
thence, Fiftoria Scholaſtica. 
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[+] Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii, p. 68, 
LJ GILBERT, De la Porree, 


lm] He held, among other things, this trifling and ſophiſtical 
propotition, that the divine efſence and attributes are not God; a propoſition 


that was every way proper to exerciſe the quibbling ſpirit of the ſcho- 
laſtic writers, 


[] LE BOEUF, Difſert, ſur la Somme Theologique de Guillaume d Auxerre, 
in MoLaTt*s 3 des Memoires d Hiſtoire et de Litterature, tom. iii. 


part II. p. 317. 
[0] PETRUS BLESENSI;, 
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CENT, A more ample account of the names and characters of 
1 Sl the Latin writers may be found in thoſe authors, Who 
have profeſledly treated that branch of literature. | 


* 


F 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian Church in this cen 
tu. 
Chriſtianity I. HEN we conſider the multitude of cauſes 
corrupted which united their influence in obſcuring the 
e aud juſtre of genuine Chriſtianity, and corrupting it by a pro- 


fane mixture of the inventions of ſuperſtitious and deſign- 
ing men with its pure and ſublime doctrines, it will ap- 
pear furpriſing, that the religion of JesUs was not totally 
extinguzhed. All orders contributed, though in different 
ways, to corrupt the native purity of true religion. The 
Roman pontiffs led the way; they would not ſuffer any 
doctrines that had the ſmalleſt tendeney to diminiſh their 
deſpotic authority; but obliged the public teachers to in- 
terpret the precepts of Chriſtianity in ſuch a manner, as to 
render them ſublervient to the ſupport of papal dominion 
and tyranny, This order was fo much the more terrible, 
in that ſuch as refuſed to comply with it, and to force the 
words of feripture into ſignifications totally oppoſite to the 
intention of its divine author, ſuch, in a word, as had the 
courage to place the authority of the goſpel above that of 
the Roman pontiffs, and to conſider it as the ſupreme rule 
of their conduct, were anſwered with the formidable ar- 
guments of fire and ſword, and received death in the moſt 
cruel forms, as the fruit of their ſincerity and reſolution, 
The prieſts and monks contributed, in their way, to diſ- 
figure the beautiful ſimplicity of religion; and, finding it 
their intereſt to keep the people in the groſſeſt ignorance 
and darkneſs, dazzled their feeble eyes with the Judi- 
crous pomp of a gaudy worſhip, and led them to place 
the whole of religion in vain ceremonies, bodily auſte- 
rities and exerciſes, and particularly in a blind and ſtu- 
pid veneration for the clergy. The ſcholaſtic doctors, 
who conſidered the deciſions of the ancients and the pre- 


cepts of the Dialecticians as the great rule and criterion 
| 4 


* 
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of truth, inſtead of explaining the doctrines of the goſpel, CEN T. 


mined them by degrees, and ſunk divine truth under the 
ruins of a captious philoſophy ; while the Myſtics, running 
into the oppoſite extreme, maintained, - that the ſouls of 
the truly pious were incapable of any ſpontaneous mo- 
tions, and could only be moved by a divine impulſe ; and 
thus not only ſet limits to the pretenſions of reaſon, but 
excluded it entirely from religion and morality ; nay, in 
ſome meaſure, denied its very exiſtence. | 

IT. The conſequences of all this were ſuperſtition and 
ignorance, which were ſubſtituted in the place of true re- 
ligion, and reigned over the multitude with an univerſal 
iway. Relics, which were for the moſt part fictitious, or 
at leaſt uncertain, attracted more powerfully the confidence 
of the people, than the merits of CHr1sT, and were ſup- 
poſed by many to be more effeCtual than the prayers 
offered to heaven through the mediation and interceſſion 
of that divine Redeemer [y]. The opulent, whoſe circum- 
ſtances enabled them either to erect new temples, or to 
repair and embelliſh the old, were looked upon as the hap- 
pieſt of all mortals, and were conſidered as the moſt in- 
timate friends of the Moſt High, While they whom po- 
verty rendered incapable of ſuch pompous acts of liberality, 
contributed to the multiplication of religious edifices by 
their bodily labours, chearfully performed the ſervices that 
beaſts of burden are uſually employed in, ſuch as carry- 
ing ſtones and drawing waggons, and expected to obtain 
eternal ſalvation by theſe voluntary and painful efforts of 
miſguided zeal [J. The ſaints had a greater number of 
worſhippers, than the Supreme 'Being and the Saviour of 
mankind ; nor did theſe ſuperſtitious worſhippers trouble 
their heads about that knotty queſtion, which occaſioned 
much debate and many laborious diſquiſitions in ſucceed- 
ing times, viz. How the inhabitants of heaven came to the 


knowledge of the prayers and ſupplications that were adareſſed 


{p] See GUIBERT DE NOVIGENTO, De pignoribus (ſo were relics 
called) ſancterum, in his Works publiſhed by DACHERIUS, p. 327- 
where he attacks, with judgment and dexterity, the ſuperſtition of theſe 


miſerable times. 
[q] See HayYMoON's Treatiſe concerning this cuſtom, publiſhed by 
MABILLON, at the end of the ſixth tome of his Annal. Benedich. See 


alſo theſe Annals, p. 392. 
E e 2 et; 
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CENT to them from the earth? This queſtion was prevented in 
XII. this century by an opinion, which the Chriſtians had re- 
PART I ceived from their Pagan anceftors, that the inhabitants of 
heaven deſcended often from above, and frequented the 
places in which they had formerly taken pleaſure during 
their refidence upon earth ]. To finiſh the horrid portrait 
of ſuperſtition, we ſhall only obſerve, that the ſtupid credu- 
lity of the people in this century went fo far, that when any 
perſon, either through the frenzy of a diſordered imagina- 
tion, or with a deſign to deceive, publiſhed the dreams or 
viſions, which they fanczed, or pretended, "ey had from 
above, the multitude reſorted to the new oracle, and re- 
ſpected its deciſions as the commands of God, who, in this- 
way, was pleaſed, as they imagined, to communicate 
counſel, inſtruction, and the knowledge of his will to 
men. This appears, to mention no other examples, from 
the extraordinary reputation, which the two famous pro- 
pheteſſes HILDEGARD abbeſs of Bingen, and ELIZABETH 
of Schonauge, obtained in Germany [s]. 
The ſcan- III. This univerſal reign of ignorance and ſuperſtition 
dalous traf- vyas dexterouſly, yet baſely, improved by the rulers of the 
fic of indul- 10 * y P . * 
gences be. church, to fill their coffers, and to drain the purſes of the 
gun by the deluded multitude. And, indeed, all the various ranks 
biſhops, and orders of the clergy had each their peculiar method 
of fleecing the people. The biſhops, when they wanted 
money for their private pleaſures, or for the exigencies of 
the church, granted to their flock. the power of purchaſing 
the remiſſion of the penalties impoſed upon tranſgreſſors, 
by a ſum of money, which was to be applied- to- certain 
religious purpoſes ; or, in other words, they publiſhed in- 
dulgences, which became an inexhauſtible ſource of opu- 
lence to the epiſcopal orders, and enabled them, as is well 
known, to form and execute the moſt difficult ſchemes 


Lr] As a proof that this aſſertion is not without foundation, we ſhall 
tranſcribe the following remarkable paſſage of the Life of St. ALTMAN, 
biſhop of PADUA, as it ſtands in SEB. TENGNAGL'sS Collect. Vet, Monu- 
mentor, p. 41. Vs licet, ſancti Domini, ſomno weſtro requieſcatis , , . haud ta- 
men crediderim, ſpiritus weſtros deeſſe locis, que wiventes tanta devotione con- 
Aruxiſtis et dilexiflis. Credo vos adeſſe cunctis illic degentibus, aſtare videlicet 
orantibus, ſuccurrere laborantibus, et wota ſingulorum in conſpectu divine majeſta - 
tis promovere. 


[+] See MABILLON, Annales Benedict. tom. vis p. 431. 529, 5545 
6 for 
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for the enlargement of their authority, and to erect a mul- e E N T, 
titude of ſacred edifices, which augmented conſiderably the X11. 
external pomp and ſplendor of the church Ct). The FAN I. 
abbots and monks, who were not qualified to grant indul- ll 
gences, had recourſe to other methods of enriching their 
.convents, They carried about the country the carcaſes 

and relics of the ſaints in ſolemn proceſſion, and permitted 

the multitude to behold, touch, and embrace theſe ſacred 

and lucrative remains, at certain fixed prices, The mo- 

naſtic orders gained often as much by this raree-ſhow, as 

the biſhops did by their indulgences [u]. 

IV. When the Roman pontiffs caſt an eye upon the im- And after- 
menſe treaſures that the inferior rulers of the church were wards mo- 
accumulating by the ſale of indulgences, they thought e r 

2 ? , 2 y the Ro- 
per to limit the power of the biſhops in remitting the nan Wan 
penalties impoſed upon tranſgreſſors, and aſſumed, almoſt ditt. 
entirely, this profitable traffic to themſelves, In conſe— 
quence of this new meaſure, the court of Rome became 
the general magazine of indulgences; and the pontiffs, 
when either the wants of the church, the emptineſs of their 
coffers, or the demon of avarice, prompted them to look 
out for new ſubſidies, publiſhed, not only an univerſal, 
but alſo a complete, or what they called a plenary remiſſion 
of all the temporal pains and penalties, which the church 
had annexed to certain tranſgreſſions, They went ſtill 
farther ; and not only remitted the penalties, which the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical laws had enacted againſt tranſgreſſors, 
but audacioufly uſurped the authority which belongs to 
God alone, and impiouſly pretended to aboliſh even the 
puniſhments which are reſerved in a future ſtate for the 
workers of iniquity; a ſtep this, which the biſhops, with 
all their avarice and preſumption, had never once ventur— 
ed to take [ww], 


Le] STEPHANUS, Obaxinenſis in BAL ZII Miſcellan. tom, iv. p. 130. 
—MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 535, &c. N 
] We find in the records of this century innumerable examples of 
this method of extorting contributions from the multitude, See the 
Chronicon. Centulenſe in DacHE II Spicilegio Veter. Scripter. tom. ii. p. 354. 
—Vita Ste Roman, ibid. p. 137 .,—MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. 
p. 342. 644.,—ATa Sanfor, Menſis Mau, tom. vii. p 533. where we 
have an account of a long journey made by the relics of St. Marc .— 
MABILLON, Ada Sandor, Ord, Benedict. tom, vi. p. 519, 520, & 
tom. ii. p. 732, 
LW] MoRInus, De adminifiratimne ſacramenti pœritentiæ, lib. x. cap. xx, 
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The pontiffs firſt employed this pretended prerogative 
in promoting the holy war, and ſhed abroad their indul- 
gences, though with a certain degree of moderation, in or- 
der to encourage the European princes to form new expe- 
ditions for the conqueſt of Paleſtine; but, in proceſs of 
time, the charm of indulgences was practiſed upon various 
occaſions of much leſs conſequence, and merely with a 
view to filthy lucre [x]. Their introduction, among other 
things, deſtroyed the credit and authority of the ancient 
canonical and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of penance, and occaſion- 
ed the removal and ſuppreſſion of the penitentials [y], by 
which the reins were let looſe to every kind of vice. Such 
proceedings ſtood much in need of a plauſible defence, but 
this was impoſſible. To juſtify therefore theſe ſcandalous 
meaſures of the pontiffs, a moſt monſtrous and abſurd doc- 
trine was now invented, which was modified and em- 
belliſhed by St. THOMAS in the following century, and 
which contained among others the following enormities ; 
„That there actually exiſted an immenſe treaſure of 
© merit, Compoſed of the pious deeds, and virtuous ac- 
* tions, which the ſaints had performed beyond what was 
« neceſſary for their own ſalvation [z], and which were 
© therefore applicable to the benefit of others; that the 
guardian and diſpenſer of this precious treaſure was the 
„Roman pontiff; and that of conſequence, he was em- 
«© powered to aſign to ſuch as he thought proper, a portion 
of this incxhauſtible ſource of merit, ſuitable to their 
<« reſpective guilt, and ſufficient to deliver them from the 
« puniſhment due to their crimes.” It is a moſt deplor- 
able mark of the power of ſuperſtition, that a doctrine, ſo 
abſurd in its nature, and fo pernicious in its effects, ſhould 
yet be retained and defended in the church of Rome [a]. 


xxi, XXii. p. 768.—R1CH. SIMON, Bib/toth, Critique, tom. iii. cap. xxxiii. 
p. 371.—MABILLON, Pref. ad Acta Sanctor. Sec. v. Acta Sancter. Bene - 


dict. p. 54. not to ſpeak of the proteſtant writers, whom I deſignedly 
paſs over. 


[x] MukATORNH Antiq, Italic. medii evi, tom. v. p. 761. —-FRANC. 
Pad Breviar, Rom. Pontif. tom. ii, p. 60.—THEOD. RUINARTI Vita 
Urbani Il, p. 231. tom. iii. Opp. Poſthum, 

ly] The Penitential was a book, in which the degree and kind of 
penance that were annexed to each crime, were regiſtered. 

(x] Theſe works are known by the name of Works of Su ereroga- 


ten. 
la] For a ſatisſactory and ample account of the enormous doc- 
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V. Nothing was more common in this century than c ENT, 
ex poſitors and interpreters of the ſacred writings; but no- XII. 
thing was ſo rare, as to find, in that claſs of authors, the qua- e 
lifications that are eſſentially required in a good commenta- he expofi- 
tor. Few of theſe expoſitors were attentive to ſearch after the tors and 
true ſignification of the words employed by the ſacred writers, commenta- 
or to inveſtigate the preciſe ſenſe in which they were uſed ; 2"? 1 
and theſe few were deſtitute of the ſuccours which ſuch ©?” 
reſearches demand. The Greek and Latin commenta- 

tors, blinded by their enthuſiaſtic love of antiquity, and 

their implicit veneration for the doctors of the early ages 

of the church, drew from their writings, without diſcern- 

ment or choice, a heap of paſſages, which they were 

pleaſed to conſider as illuſtrations of the holy ſcriptures. 

Such were the commentaries of EUTHYMIUS Z1GABENUS, 

an eminent expoſitor among the Greeks, upon the Pais, 

Goſpels, and Epiſtles; though it muſt, at the ſame time, 

be acknowledged, that this writer follows, in ſome places, 

the dictates of his own judgment, and gives, upon certain 
occaſions, proofs of penetration and genius. Among the 

Latins, we might give ſeveral examples of the injudicious 

manner of expounding the divine word that prevailed in 

this century, ſuch as the Lucubrations of PETER LoM- 

BARD, GILBERT DE LA POREE, and the famous ABF- 

LARD, upon the Pſalms of DAviD, and the Epiſtles of St. 

PAULI. Nor do thoſe commentators among the Latins, 

who expounded the whole of the ſacred writings, and who 

are placed at the head of the expoſitors of this age, ſuch 

as GILBERT, biſhop of London, ſurnamed the Univerſal, 

on account of the vaſt extent of his erudition [4], and 


trine of indulgences, ſee a very learned and judicious work, entitled, 
Lettres ſur les Jubiles, publiſhed in the year 1751, in three volumes 8 vo, 
by the Reverend Mr. CH AIs, miniſter of the French church in the Hague, 
on occaſion of the univerſal Jubilee celebrated at Reme the preceding year, 
by the order of BENEDICT XIV. In the 2d volume of this excellent 
work, which we ſhall have frequent occaſion to conſult in the courſe 
of this hiſtory, there is a clear account and a ſatisfaQtory refutation of the 
doQrine in queſtion, as alſo the hiſtory of that monſtrous practice from 
its origin to the preſent times. | | 


[5] For an account of this prelate, ſee LE BOEUF, Menviret concernant 
BP Hiſteire d' Auxerre, tom. ji, p. 486. 
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HERvEy, a moſt ſtudious Benedictine monk [e], deſerve 
a higher place in our eſteem, than the authors already 
ray gra The writers that merit the preference among 

the Latins are RupERTH of Duytz, and ANSELM of Laon; 
the former of whom expounded ſeveral books of ſcripture, 
and the latter compoſed, or rather compiled, a gloſſary upon 
the ſacred writings. As to thoſe doftors who were not 
carried away by an enthuſiaſtical veneration for the an- 
cients, who had courage enough to try their own talents, 
and to follow the dictates of their own ſagacity, they were 
chargeable with defects of another kind; for, diſregarding 
and overlooking the beautiful ſimplicity of divine truth, 
they were perpetually bent on the ſearch of all ſorts of 
myſteries in the ſacred writings, and were conſtantly on 
the ſcent after ſome hidden meaning in the plaineſt expreſ- 
ſions of ſcripture, The people called Myſtics, excelled 
peculiarly in this manner of expounding; and forced, b 
their violent explications, the word of God into a confor- 
mity with their viſionary doctrines, their enthuſiaſtic feel- 
ings, and the ſyſtem of diſcipline which they had drawn 
from the excurlions of their irregular fancies, Nor were 
the commentators, who pretended to logic and philofophy, 
and who, in effect, had applied themſelves to theſe pro- 
found ſciences, free from the contagion of my/{ictjm in their 
explications of ſeripture. They followed, on the contrary, 
the example of theſe fanatics, as may be ſeen by HUGH of 
St. VICTOR'S Allegorical Expoſition of the Old and New 
Teſtament, by the Myſtical Arb of RICHARD of St, Vieros, 
and by the Myſtical Commentaries of GUIBERT, abbot of 
Negent on Obadiab, Hoſea, and Amos [d]; not to men- 
tion ſeveral other writers, who ſeem to have been animated 
by the ſame ſpirit. 

VI. The moſt eminent teachers of theology reſided at 
Paris, which city was, from this time forward, frequented 
by ſtudents of divinity from all parts of * obe, Who re- 
ſorted thither in crouds, to receive inſtruction from theſe 
celebrated maſters. The French divines were divided in- 


[e] An ample account of this learned BenediQine is to be found in 
GABR. LIRON, Singuiarites Hiſtoriques et Litteraires, tom. iii. p. 29. Ses 
alſo MaB1LLON, Annales Benedict, tom. vi. p. 477+ 719. 

d] The Probeger þ in Aodiam has been publiſhed by MABILLON, in his 
Aura. 23 Benedift, tom, vi, p. 637. 
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to different ſeas, The firſt of theſe ſects, who were c E N A. 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of The Ancient Theologiſis, ex- XII. 
plained the doctrines of religion, in a plain and ſimple FAK T II. 
manner, by paſſages drawn from the holy ſcriptures, — 
from the decrees of councils, and the writings of the 
aneient doctors, and very rarely made uſe of the ſuc- 
cours of reaſon or philoſophy in their theological lec- 
tures. In this claſs we place St. BERNARD, PETER ſur- 
named the Chanter, WALTER of St. VicToR, and other 
doctors, who declared an open and bitter war againſt the 
philoſophical divines. The doctors, which were afterwards 
known by the name of Po/itivi and Sententiarii, were not, 

in all reſpects, different from theſe now mentioned. Imi- 
tating the examples of ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
LANFRANC, HILDEBERT, and other doctors of the pre- 
ceding century, they taught and confirmed their ſyſtem of 
theology, principally by collecting the deciſions of the in- 
ſpired writers, and the opinions of the ancients. At the 
ſame time they were far from rejecting the ſuccours of 
reaſon, and the diſcuſſions of philoſophy, to which they 
more eſpecially had recourſe, when difficulties were to be 
ſolved, and adverſaries to be refuted, but in the application 

of which all did not diſcover the ſame degree of moderation 
and prudence, Hoc of St. VICTOR is ſuppoſed to have 
been the firſt writer of this century, who taught in this 
manner the doctrines of Chriſtianity digeſted into a regular 
ſyſtem. His example, however, was followed by many; 
but none acquired ſuch a ſhining reputation by his labours, 

in this branch of ſacred erudition, as PETER, biſhop of 
Paris, ſurnamed LomBaRD, from the country which gave 
him birth. The Four books of Sentences of this eminent 
prelate, which appeared in the year 1172 [e], were not 
only received with univerſal applauſe, but acquired alſo 
ſuch a high degree of authority, as induced the moſt learn- 
cd doctors in all places to employ their labours in illuſtrat- 

ing and expounding them, Scarcely was there any divine 

of note that did not undertake this popular taſk, except 
HexnRY of Gendt, and a few others [V]; fo that Lom- 


Ie] ERPOLDI LINDENBROGIHI Scriptores Septemtricraler, p. 250. 

LF] A liſt of the commentators who laboured in explaining the Sea- 
2 nce: of PETER LOMBARD, is given by ANTON, PO5SEVINUS, in his 
Bivliath, Selecta, tom. i. lib, iii, cap, Ziv. p. 242» 
4 ES. BARD, 
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O FE N T. BARD, who was commonly called Maſter of the ſentences, 


AS. 
Pak T II. 


The ſcko- 
laſtics, pro- 
perly ſo 
called, 


on account of the famous work now mentioned, became 
truly a claſſic author in divinity [g]. | 

VII. The followers of LomBsarD, who were called 
Sententiarii, though their manner of teaching was defective 
in ſome reſpects, and not altogether exempt from vain and 
trivial queſtions, were always attentive to avoid entering 
too far into the ſubtilties of the DialeCticians, nor did they 
pre ſumptuoufly attempt ſubmitting the divine truths of 
the goſpel to the uncertain and obſcure principles 
of a refined and intricate logic, which was rather 
founded on the excurſions of fancy than on the nature of 
things. They had for contemporaries another ſet of 
theologiſts, who were far from imitating their moderation 
and prudence in this reſpect ; a ſet of ſubtile doctors, who 
taught the plain and ſimple truths of Chriſtianity in the 
obſcure terms and with the perplexing diſtinctions uſed by 
the Dialecticians, and explained, or rather darkened, with 
their unintelligible jargon, the ſublime precepts of the wit- 
dom that is from above. This method of teaching theo- 
logy, which was afterwards called the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem, be- 
cauſe it was in general uſe in the ſchools, had for its au- 
thor PETER ABELARD, a man of the moſt ſubtile genius, 
whoſe public lectures in philoſophy and divinity had raiſed 
him to the higheſt ſummit of literary renown, and who 
was ſucceſſively canon of Paris, and monk and abbot of 
Ruys[h]. The fame he acquired by this new mcthod 


fc! The Book of Sentences, which rendered the name of PETER 
LOMBARD fo illuſtri. us, was a compilation of ſentences and paſſages 
drawn from the fathers, whoſe manifold contradictions this eminent pre- 
Jate endeavoured to reconcile. His work may be conſidered as a com- 
plete body of divinity. It conſiſts of FOUR Books, each of which is 
ſubdivided into various chapters and ſections. In the FikST he treats 
of the Trinity, and the Divine Attributes; in the SECOND, of the Creation 
in general, of the Origin of Angels, the Formation and Fall of Man, of Grace 
and Free Will, of Original Sin and Actual Tranſgreſſion; in the THIRD, of 
the Incarnation, and Perfe#tions of Jeſus Chriſt, of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
of the Gifts of the Spirit, and the Commandments of God, The Sacraments, 
the Reſurrection, the Laſi Judgment, and the State of the Righteous in Hea- 
Ver, are the ſubjects treated in the FOURTH and laſt book of this 
famous work, which was the wonder of the twelfth century, and is little 
more than an object of contempt in ours. 

[5] ABELARD acknowledges this himſelf, Epiſt. i, cap, ix, p. 20. Oper, 


engaged 
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engaged many ambitious divines to adopt it; and, in a C E N T. 
ſhort ſpace of time, the followers of ABELARD multiplied p XII. 
prodigiouſly, not only in France, but alſo in England ande By 
[taly, Thus was the pure and peaceable wiſdom of the 

goſpel perverted into a ſcience of mere ſophiſtry and chi- 

cane; for theſe ſubtile doctors never explained or illuſtrat- 

ed any ſubject, but, on the contrary, darkened and dil- 

figured the plaineſt expreſſions, and the moſt evident truths, 

by their laboured and uſeleſs diſtinctions, fatigued both 
themſelves and others with unintelligible ſolutions of ab- 

ſtruſe and frivolous queſtions, and, through a rage for diſ- 

puting, maintained with equal vehemence and ardour the 

oppoſite ſides of the moſt ſerious and momentous queſ- 

tions [a]. 

VIII. From this period therefore, an important diſ- The Chrif- 
tinction was made between the Chriſtian doctors, who 25 non 
were divided into two claſſes. In the firſt claſs were placed to cnc, 
thoſe, who were called by the various names of biblict, called Je 
i. e. bible-doctors, dogmaticit, and poſitivi, i. e. didactic and /cbo- 
divines, and alſo weteres, or ancients; and in the ſecond Mie. 
were ranged the ſcholaſtics, who were alſo diſtinguiſhed 
by the titles of Sententiarii, after the Maſter of the ſentences, 
and Novi, to expreſs their recent origin, The former 
expounded, though in a wretched manner, the ſacred 
writings in their public ſchools, illuſtrated the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity without deriving any ſuccours from reaſon 
or philoſophy, and confirmed their opinions by the united 
teſtimonies of Scripture and Tradition. The latter ex- 
pounded, inſtead of the Bible, the famous Book of Sentences ; 
reduced, under the province of their ſubtile philoſophy, 
whatever the goſpel propoſed as an object of faith, or 
a rule of practice; and perplexed and obſcured its di- 
vine doctrines and precepts by a multitude of vain queſ- 
tions and idle ſpeculations [+]. The method of the 
ſchalaflics exhibited a pompous aſpect of learning, and 


—See alſo LAUNOIUS, De Scbolis Caroli M. p. 67. cap. lix. tom. iv. opp. 
part I. | 

[i] Cs. EGASSE DE BOULAY, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 201. 
5$83.—ANTON, WOOD, Antiquit, Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 68.—LAUNOIUS, 
De varia Ariſtatelis fortuna in Acad. Pariſ. cap. iti. p. 187, Edit, Elfwichit 
Jitem. 1720. in 8vo. 

(4] Sce BOULAY, Hifter, Acad, Pariſ, tom. iii, p. 657. 
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CEN T, theſe ſubtile doctors ſeemed to ſurpaſs their adverſaries in 
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ſagacity and genius; hence they excited the admiration 
of the ſtudious youth, who flocked to their ſchools in 
multitudes, while the biblici, or doclors f the ſacred page, 
as they were alſo called, had the mortification to ſee their 
auditories unfrequented, and almoſt totally deſerted | /]. 
The ſcholaſtic theology continued in high repute in all 
the European colleges until the time of LUTHER, 

IX. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that theſe meta- 
phyſical divines had many difficulties to encounter, and 
much oppoſition to overcome, 'before they could obtain 
that boundleſs authority in the European ſchools, which 
they enjoyed ſo long. They were attacked from differ- 
ent quarters ; on the one hand, by the ancient divines, or 
bible-doctors; on the other, by the myſtics, who conſi- 
dered true wiſdom and knowledge as unattainable by ſtudy 
or reaſoning, and as the fruit of mere contemplation, 
inward feeling, and a paſſive acquieſcence in divine in- 
Auences, Thus that ancient conflict between faith and 
reaſon, that had formerly divided the Latin doctors, and 
had been for many years huſhed in filence, was now un- 
happily revived, and produced every where new tumults 
and diſſenſions. The patrons and defenders of the an- 
cient theology, who attacked the ſchoolmen, were Gui- 
BERT abbot of Nogent [+], PETER abbot of Mouſtier- 


[1] The Book of Sentences ſeemed to be at this time in much greater re · 
pute, than the holy ſcriptures, and the compilations of PETER LOMu- 
BARD were preferred to the doctrines and precepts of JESUS CHRIST, 
This appears evident from the following remarkable palſage in ROGER 
BAaCON's Op. Maj. ad Cementem IV, Pontif, Rem, publiſhed in 1733 at 
London, by SAM. JEBB, from the original MSS. Baccalaureus gui legit 
textum ((cripture) ſuccumbit lectori ſententiarum, et ubique in omnibus honoratur 
et prefertur ; nam ille, qui legit ſententias, habet principal em horam legendi ſe. 
eundum ſuam woluntatem, habet et ſucium et cameram apud religioſes : ſed qui legit 
Bibliam, caret bis, et mendicat boram legendi ſecaundum quod placet lefteri ſenten- 
tiarum: et qui legit ſummas, diſputat ubique et pro magiſiro habetur, reliquus qui 
textum legit, non poteſt diſputare, ſicut fuit hoc anno Bononiæ, et in multis aliis 
becis, qued e a ſurdum: manifeſtum eft igitur, quod textus illiut facultatis 
(fc, Theologice) ſubjicitur uni ſumme magiſtrali. Such was now the autho- 
Tity of the ſcholaſtic theology, as appears from the words of Bacon, 
who lived in the following age, and in whoſe writings there are many 
things highly worthy of the attention of the curious. 


Ln] In his 7 repelegia in Oſeaui, p. 203. Opp. 
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la-Celle In], PETER the Chanter [e], and principally CENT. 
WALTER of St. VIcroR [y]. The myſtics alſo ſent XII. 
forth into the field of controverſy upon this occafion PANT IL 
their ableſt and moſt violent champions, ſuch as Joa- 
CHIM,: abbot of Flori, RICHARD of St. Vicror, who 
Joaded with invectives the ſcholaſtic divines, and more eſ- 
pecially LompaRD, though he was, undoubtedly, the 
moſt eandid and modeſt doctor of that ſubtile tribe, 
"Theſe diſſenſions and conteſts, whoſe deplorable effects 
augmented from day to day, engaged ALEXANDER III, 1 
who was pontiff at this time, to interpoſe his authority, in 1 
order to reſtore tranquillity and concord in the church, 

For this purpoſe he convoked a ſolemn and numerous aſ- 

ſembly of the clergy in the year 1164 [, in which the 
licentious rage of diſputing about- religious matters was 
condemned ; and another in the year 1179, in which ſome 
particular errors of P ER LomBARD were pointed out 

and cenſured []. 

X. But of all the adverfaries that affailed the ſcholaſtic And priz. 
divines in this century, none was ſo formidable as the fa- cipally by 
mous St. BERNARD, whoſe zeal was ardent beyond all ex- . Bernat, 
preſſion, and whoſe influence and authority were equal to 
his zeal. And, accordingly, we find this illuſtrious ab- 
bot combating the Dialecticians, not only in his writings 
and his converſation, but allo by his deeds; arming 
againſt them ſynods and councils, the decrees of the 
church, and the laws of the ſtate, The renowned 
ABELARD, who was as much ſuperior to St. BERNARD in. 
ſagacity and erudition, as he was his inferior in credit and 
authority, was one of the firſt, who felt, by a bitter expe- 
rience, the averſion of the lordly abbot to the ſcholaſtic 


L=] Opuſcul, p. 277. 396. edit. Benedict. 

Le] In his Verbum Abbreviat, cap. iii. p. 6, 7. publiſhed at Mens in 
the year 1639, in 4to, by GEORGE GALOPINð. | 

[p] In his Libri iv. contra Quatuur Franciæ Labyrinthes et nous bereticor, 
He called Abelard, Gilbert de la Porree, Lombard, and Peter of Poitiers, who 
were the principal ſcholaſtic divines of this century, the four Labyrinths 
ef France, For an account of this work, which is yet in manuſcript, 
tee BOULAY, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 619. 659. : 

[7] ANT, Paci Critic, in Baronium, tom. iv. ad A, 1164. p- 614, 


15. 
[r] MaTTH, PaRis, Hi, Major, p. IIS. - BOVLAT, Hier. Acad. 
Pgr:/, tom. ii. p. 402. 
doctors; 
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C E & T. doctors, For, in the year 1121, he was called before the 
P XII. council of Soiſſons, and before that of Sens in the year 
. 1140, in both of which aſſemblies he was accuſed by 
St. BERNARD of the moſt pernicious errors, and was 
finally condemned, as an egregious heretic [s]. The 
charge brought againſt this ſubtile and learned monk was, 
that he had notoriouſly corrupted the doctrine of the 
Trinity, blaſphemed againſt the majeſty of the Holy 
Ghoſt, entertained unworthy and falſe conceptions of the 
perſon and offices of CHRIST, and the union of the two 
natures in him, denied the neceſſity of the divine grace to 
render us virtuous, and in a word, that his doctrines 
{truck at the fundamental principles of all religion, It 
muſt be confeſſed by thoſe, who are acquainted with the 
writings of ABELARD, that he expreſled himſelf in a very 
ſingular and incongruous manner upon ſeveral points of 
theology [t]; and this indeed is one of the inconveniences 
to which ſubtile refinements upon myſterious doctrines 
frequently lead. But it is certain, on the other hand, 
that St. BERNARD, who had much more genius than 
logic, miſunderſtood ſeme of the opinions of ABELARD, 
and wilfully perverted others. For the zeal of this good 
abbot too rarely permitted him to conſult in his deciſions 
the dictates of impartial equity ; ana hence it was, that 
he almoſt always applauded beyond meaſure, and cen- 

ſured without mercy []. 


[5] See BAYLE*s Dictionary, at the article ABELARD,—GERVAITs, 
Vie d' Abelard et d' Heloiſe —MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom, vi. p. 63. 
84. 324. 395.— Mak TEN E, Theſaur. Anecdetor, tom. v. p. 1139. 

le] He affirmed, for example, among other things equally unin- 
telligible and extravagant, that the names Father, Son, and Holy CG, 
were improper terms, and were only uſed to expreſs the fullneſs of the 
ſovereign geod ; that the Father was the plenitude of potver, the Sen a certain 
power, and the Hay Gba no potver at all; that the Holy Gb was the 
foul of the world, with other crude fancies of a like nature, mingled, how- 

ever, with bold truths. 

[+] See GERVAIS, Nie d' Abelard, tom, ii, p. 162,—LE CLERC, 
Billioth. Ancienne et Moderne, tom. ix. p. 352.-—DIONYS, PETAV, Deg- 
mata Theelog. tom. i. lib. v. cap. vi, p. 217. as alſo the works of BER - 
N Ak D, paſſm, ABELARD, who, notwithſtanding all his crude no- 
tions, was a man of true genius, was, undoubtedly, worthy of a better 
fate than that which ſell to his lot, and of a more enlightened age than 
that in which he lived, After paſſing through the furnace of perſecution, 


XI. ABELARD 
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XI. ABELARD was not the only ſcholaſtic divine © EN Ft. 


who paid dear for his metaphyſical refinement upon the doc- 


trines of the goſpel, and whoſe logic expoſed him to the PART II. 


unrelenting fury of perſecution ; GILBERT DE LA PoR- 
RE, biſhop of Poitiers, who had taught theology and 
philoſophy at Paris, and in other places, with the high- 
eſt applauſe, met with the ſame fate, Unfortunately for 
him, ARNOLD and CaLo, two of his archdeacons, who 
had been educated in the principles of the ancient theo- 
logy, heard him one day diſputing, with more ſubtilty 
than was meet, concerning the divine nature. Alarmed 
at the novelty of his doctrine, they brought a charge of 
blaſphemy againſt him before pope EuGtnivus III, who 
was at that time in France; and, to give weight to their 
accuſation, they gained over St. BERNARD, and engaged 
him in their cauſe, The zealous abbot treated the mat- 
ter with his uſual vehemence, and oppoſed GILBERT 
with the utmoſt ſeverity and bitterneſs, firſt in the coun- 
cil of Paris, A. D. 1147, and afterwards in that which 
was aſſembled at Rheims the year following. In this lat- 
ter council the accuſed biſhop, in order to put an end to 
the diſpute, offered to ſubmit his opinions to the judg- 
ment of the aſſembly, and of the Roman pontiff, by 
whom they were condemned. The errors attributed 
to GILBERT were the fruits of an exceſſive ſubtilty, and 
of an extravagant paſſion for reducing the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity under the empire of metaphyſic and dialectic. 
He diſtinguiſhed the divine eſſence from the Dezty, the 
properties of the three divine perſons from the perſons 
themſelves, not in reality, but by abſtraction, in /fats 
rationis, as the metaphyſicians ſpeak; and, in conſe- 
quence of theſe diſtinctions, he denied the incarnation of 
the divine nature. To theſe he added other opinions, 
derived from the ſame ſource, which were rather vain, 
fanciful, and adapted to excite ſurpriſe by their novelty, 
than glaringly falſe, or really pernicious. Theſe refined 
notions were far above the comprehenſion of good St. 


and having ſuffered afflictions of various kinds, of which he has tranſ- 
mitted the hiſtory to poſterity, he retired to the monaſtery of Cagr:, 
where he ended his days in the year 1142. 


BERNARD, 
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BERNARD, who was by no means accuſtomed to ſucli 


profound diſquiſitions, to ſuch intricate reſearches [w]. 
XII. The important ſcience of morals was not now in 


The are oe a very flouriſhing ſtate, as may be eaſily imagined when 
moral and We Conſider the genius and ſpirit of that philoſophy, 


practical 
theology, 


which, in this century, reduced all the other ſciences 
under its dominion, and of which we have given ſome 
account in the preceding ſections. The only moral 
writer among the Greeks, who is worthy of mention, is 
PriL1y, ſurnamed the Solitary, whoſe book intituled 
Dioptra, which conſiſts in a dialogue between the body 
and the ſoul, is compoſed with judgment and elegance, 
and contains many things proper to nouriſh pious and 
virtuous ſentiments. 8 

The Latin Moraliſts of this age may be divided into 
two claſſes, the ſcholaſtics and myſtics. The former diſ- 
courſed about virtue, as they did about truth, in the 
moſt unfeeling jargon, and generally ſubjoined their arid 
ſyſtem of morals to what they called their didactic theology. 
The latter treated the duties of morality in a quite differ- 
ent manner ; their language was tender, perſuaſive, and 
affecting, and their ſentiments often beautiful and ſub- 
lime ; but they taught in a confuſed and irregular man- 
ner, without method or preciſion, and frequently mixed 
the droſs of Platoniſm with the pure treaſures of celeſtial 
truth. 

We might alſo place in the claſs of moral writers the 
greateſt part of the commentators and expoſitors of this 
century, who, laying aſide all attention to the ſignifica- 
tion of the words uſed by the ſacred writers, and ſcarcely 
ever attempting to illuſtrate the truths they reveal, or the 
events which they relate, turned, by forced and allegori- 
cal explications, every paſſage of ſcripture to practical 
uſes, and drew leſſons of morality from every quarter. 
We could produce many inſtances of this way of com- 


[ww] See DU BoVLay, H. Acad. Pariſ, tom. ii. p. 223. 232.— 
MABILLON, Arnnal, Benedict. tom. vi. p. 343. 415. 433 .—Gallia 
Chriſtiana Benedifin, tom, ii. p. 1175. —MATTH. PARIS, Hiftor, Majer, 
p. 56,—PETavi Dogmata Theologica, tom. i, lib, i, cap, vii—LoN- 
GUEVAL, Hiftare de  Egliſe Gallicane, tom. ix, p. 147. 
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menting beſides GUIBERT's Moral Obſervations en theC EN T, 

Book of Jeb, the Prophecy of Amos, and the Lamentations of XII. 

Jeremiah. PAR T II. 
XIII. Both Greeks and Latins were ſeized with that a 

enthuſiaſtic paſſion for dialectical reſearches, that raged in lar non 

this century, and were thereby rendered extremely fond 

of captious queſtions and theological conteſts, while, at 

the ſame time, the love of controverſy ſeduced them from 

the paths that lead to truth, and involved them in labyrinths 

of uncertainty and error. The diſcovery of truth was 

not, indeed, the great object they had in view; their 

principal deſign was to puzzle and embarraſs their ad- 

verſaries, and overwhelm them with an enormous heap of | 

fine-ſpun diſtinctions, an impetuous torrent of words f 

without meaning, a long liſt of formidable authorities, | 

and a ſpecious train of fallacious conſequences embel- 1 

liſhed with railings an] invectives. The principal polemic q 

writers among the Greeks were CONSTANTINUS HARME- l 

NOPULUS, and EUTHYMIUS ZIGABENUS. The former |! 

publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe De Sectis Hæreticorum, i. e. con- 

cerning the Heretical Sets. The latter, in a long and 

laboured work, entitled Panoplia, attacked all the various 

hereſies and errors that troubled the church; but, not to 

mention the extreme levity and credulity of this writer, 

his manner of diſputing was highly defective, and all his 

arguments, according to the wretched method that now 

prevailed, were drawn from the writings of the ancient 

doctors, whoſe authority ſupplied the piace of evidence. 

Both theſe authors were ſharply cenſured in a fatirical 

poem compoſed by ZoNaRas. The Latin writers were 

alſo employed in various branches of religious controverſy. 

HownoR1vus of Autun wrote againſt certain hereſies; and 

ABELARD combated them all. The Jews, whoſe credit 

was now entirely ſunk, and whoſe circumſtances were 

miſerable in every reſpect, were refuted by GILBERT DE 

CasTILIONE, Obo, PETRUSs ALFONSUs, RUPERT of 

Duytz, PETRUs MAURITIUs, RICHARDUS A Sto VIC- 

TORE, and PETRUs BLESENS1s, according to the logic 

of the times, and EUTHYMIUS, with ſeveral other divines, 

directed their polemic force againſt the Saracens, The conteſt 


XIV. The conteſt between the Greeks and Latins, OY 


the ſubject of which has been already mentioned, was ſtill Latina cos 
Vor. II. Ff carried tinued, 
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C E N T. carried on by both parties with the greateſt obſtinacy and 
X11, vchemence. The Grecian champions were EuTHYMIUs, 
PARTIL NIictTAs, and others of leſs renown, while the cauſe of 
the Latins was vigorouſly maintained by ANSELM, biſhop 
of Havelſberg, and HuGo ETHERIANUS, who diſtinguiſh= 
ed themſelves eminently by their erudition in this famous 
controverſy fx]. Many attempts were made both at 
Rome and Conſtantinople, to reconcile theſe differences, and 
to heal theſe fatal diviſions; and this union was ſolicited, 
in a particular manner, by the emperors in the Comnene 
family, who expected to draw much advantage from the 
friendſhip and alliance of the Latins, towards the ſupport 
of the Grecian empire, which was at this time in a declin- 
ing, nay, almoſt in a deſperate condition, But as the 
Latins aimed at nothing leſs than a deſpotic ſupremacy 
over the Greek church, and as, on the other hand, the 
Grecian biſhops could by no means be induced to yield 
an implicit obedience to the Roman pontiff, or to condemn 
the meaſures and proceedings of their anceſtors, the ne- 
gociations, undertaken for the reſtoration of peace, widen- 
ed the breach inſtead of healing it, and the terms propoſed 
on both ſides, but eſpecially by the Latins, exaſperated, 
inſtead of calming, the reſentments and animoſities of the 
| contending parties. 
Matters of XV. Many controverſies of inferior moment were car- 
leſs moment rjied on among the Greeks, who were extremely fond of 
Conover dilputi and were ſcarcely ever without debates upon 
ed among Allputing, W ever wirno e P 
the Greeks, religious matters. We ſhall not enter into a circumſtan- 
tial narration of theſe theological conteſts, which are more 
proper to fatigue than to amuſe or inſtruct, but ſhall con- 
fine ourſelves to a brief mention of thoſe which made the 
greateſt noiſe in the empire. Under the reign of EMa- 
NUEL COMNENUS, whole extenſive learning was accom- 
panied with an exceſſive curioſity, ſeveral theological con- 
troverſies were carried on, in which he himſelf bore a 
principal part, and which fomented ſuch diſcords and ani- 
moſities among a people already exhauſted and dejected 
by inteſtine tumults, as threatened their deſtruction. The 
firſt queſtion that exerciſed the metaphyſical talent of this 


[x] See LEO ALLATIUs De perpetua conſenſione Ecclefig Oriental. et 
Occident, lib, ii. cap. xi. p. 644. ; 


1 | Over- 
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over- curious emperor and his ſubtile doctors was this: In e EN x. 

what ſenſe it was or might be affirmed, that an incarnate God XII. 

was at the ſame time the OFFERER and the OBLATION? PART IL 

When this knotty queſtion had been long debated, and 

the emperor had maintained, for a conſiderable time, the 

ſolution of it that was contrary to the opinion generally 

received, he yielded at length, and embraced the popular 

notion of that unintelligible ſubject. The conſequence of 

this ſtep was, that many men of eminent abilities and great 

credit, who had differed trom the doctrine of the church 

upon this article, were deprived of their honours and em- 

ployments {[y]. What the emperor's opinion of this 

matter was, we find no where related in a ſatisfactory 

manner, and we are equally ignorant of the ſentiments 

adopted by the church in relation to this queſtion. It is 

highly probable that the emperor, followed by certain 

learned doctors, differed from the opinions generally re— 

ceived among the Greeks concerning the Lord's ſupper, 

and the oblation or ſacrifice of CHRIST in that holy ordi- 

nance, De: 
XVI. Some years after this, a ſtill more warm conteſt The Greeks 

aroſe concerning the ſenſe of thoſe words of CHRIST, n e i 

John xiv. 28. For my Father is greater than I, and divided ED 

the Greeks into the moſt bitter and deplorable factions: Chriſt, Jobs 

To the ancient explications of that important paſlage new xiv. 28. 

illuſtrations were now added ; and the emperor himſelf, 

who, from an indifferent prince, was become a wretched 

divine, publiſhed an expolition of that remarkable text, 

which he obtruded, as the only true ſenſe of the words, 

upon a council aflembled for that purpoſe, and was de- 

ſirous of having received as a rule of faith by all the Grecian 

clergy, He maintained, that the words in queſtion re- 

lated to the feb that was hid in Chrijt, and that was paſ- 

ſible, i. e. ſubject to ſuffering (z', and not only ordered 

this decifion to be engraven on tables of ſtone in the prin- 

cipal church of Con/tantinople, but alſo publiſhed an edict, 

in which capital puniſhments were denounced againſt all 

ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe this explication, or 


Cy] NICETAS CHONIATES, Arra!. Lib. vii. gs. p. 112. ed. 
Venctæ. 
[ZI Ka 7131 &77 xipty απν⁰,te oag-a, 
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teach any doctrine repugnant to it [a]. This edit, how- 


ever, expired with the emperor by whom it was iſſued out, 


and ANDRONICUS, upon his acceſſion to the imperial 
throne, prohibited all thoſe conteſts concerning ſpeculative 
points of theology, that aroſe from an irregular and wan- 
ton curioſity, and ſuppreſſed, in a more particular man- 
ner, all inquiry into the fubjet now mentioned, by en- 
acting the ſevereſt penalties againſt ſuch as ſhould in any 
way contribute to revive this diſpute [+]. 

XVII. The ſame theological emperor troubled the 


the Go of church with another controverſy concerning the God of 


Mahomet, 


ManomzT, The Greck Catechiſms pronounced ana— 
thema againſt the Deity worſhipped by that falſe prophet, 
whom they repreſented as a {o/:4 and ſpherical Being [c]; 
for ſo they tranſlated the Arabian word eiſemed, which is 
applied in the Foran to the Supreme Being, and which 
indeed 1s ſuſceptible of that ſenſe, though it alſo ſignifies 
cternal dl. The emperor ordered this anathema to be 
effaced in the Catechiſm of the Greek church, on account 
of the high offence it gave to the Mahometans, who had 
either been already converted to Chriſtianity, or were diſ- 
poſed to embrace that divine religion, and who were ex- 
tremely ſhocked at ſuch an inſult offered to the name of 
God, with whatever reſtrictions and conditions it might be 
attended. The Chriſtian doctors, on the other hand, 
oppoſed with much reſolution and vehemence this impe- 
rial order, They obſerved that the anathema, pronounced 
in the Catechiſm, had no relation to the nature of 
God in general, nor to the true God in particular; 
and that, on the contrary, it was ſolely directed 
againſt the error of Manomer, againſt that phantom of 
a divinity which he had imagined. For that impoſtor 
pretended that the Deity could neither be engendered nor 
engender z whercas the Chriſtians adore God the Father. 
After the bittereſt diſputes concerning this abſtruſe ſub- 
ject, and various efforts to reconcile the contending par- 
ties, the biſhops, aſſembled in council, conſented, though 
with the utmoſt difficulty, to transfer the zmprecation of 


[a NICETAS CHONIATES Aral. lib. vii. § 6. p. 113. 

U NICETAS in Andrenico, lib. ii. & 5. p. 175. 

IL] OM αẽ,D. 

[4] RELAND. De Religione Mobammedica, lib. ii, & 3. p. 142. 
a the 
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the Catechiſm from the God of MAH MET, to MAHO EN Tr. 
MET himſelf, his doctrine, and his fect [e]. XII. 

XVIII. The ſpirit of controverſy raged among the PAK T i. 
Latins, as well as among the Greeks, and various ſenti- 8 
ments concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper were yery con. 
propagated, not only in the ſchools, but alſo in the wri- cerning the 
tings of the learned. For though all the doctors of the Lord's tvp- 
church were now extremely defirous of being looked upon Pons x6 k 
as enemies to the ſyſtem of BERENGER, yet many of among he | 
them, and among others F] RUPERT of Duytz, diftered Lains, 
very little from the ſentiments of that great man; at leaſt, 
it is certain, that notwithſtanding the famous controverſy 
wich had ariſen in the church concerning the opinions 
of BERENGER, nothing was, as yet, preciſely determined 
with reſpect to the manner of CHRIS T's preſence in the 
cuchariſt. 

RUPERT had alſo religious conteſts of another nature i 
with ANSELM, biſhop of Laon, WILLIAM of Champeauæ, dl 
and their diſciples and followers, who maintained their li 
doctrine when they were no more. I he divine will and al 
the divine 9mnipctence were the ſubjects of this controverſy, 
and the queition debated was, Whether God really will- 4 
ed, and actually produced all things that exiſt, or whether j 
there are certain things whoſe exiſtence he merely per- ö 
& mits, and whole production, inſtead of being the ee 
* of his will, was contrary to it?“ The affirmative of the 
latter part of this queſtion was maintained by RUPERT, 
while his adverſaries held that all things were the effects 
not only of the divine power, but alſo of the divine will. 

This learned abbot was alſo accuſed of having taught 
that the angels were formed out of darineſs; that CHRIST 
did nat adminiſter his body to J DAs in the laſt ſupper ; and 
ſeveral other doctrines [g], contrary to the received opi- 
110ns of the church. | 

XIX. Theſe and other controverſies of a more private As alfo that 

kind, which made little noiſe in the world, were ſuccceded, concerning 
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about the year 1140, by one of a more public nature, are 

ception of 

ſe] NIcETx CHON, Annales, lib. vii. p. 113-116. the Virgin 
[f] BoULaY, Hiſtor. Academ. Pariſ. tom ii. p. 30. Mary. 


Le] Sce MENGOE. Epifo/a, publiſhed by Mag TEN E, in his 750 
Anecdoter. tom. i. p 299.—J0, MabILLOV, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. 
p. 19, 20. 42. 168. 261. 


Ff 3 concerning, 
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C F N r. concerning, what was called, the Iumaculate conception of 


XII. 


the Virgin Mary [h], Certain churches in France began, 


PARTI about that time, to celebrate the feſtival conſecrated to 


P.ites uſed 
in the 
Greek 
church. 


this pretended conception, which the Engliſh had obſerved 
before this period in conſequence of the exhortations of 
ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as ſome authors re- 
port. The church of Lions was one of the füirſt that 
adopted this new feſtival, which no ſooner came to the 
knowledge of St. BERNARD, than he ſeverely cenſured 
the Canons of Lions on account of this innovation, and 
oppoſed the Immaculate conception of the Virgin with the 
greateſt vigour, as it ſuppoſed her being honourcd with a 
privilege which belonged to CHRIST alone. Upon this a 
warm conteſt aroſe; ſome ſiding with the Canons of 
Lions, and adopting the new feſtiva], while others adhered 
to the ſentiments of St. BERNARD [z]. The contro- 
verſy, however, notwithitanding the zeal of the contend- 
ing parties, was carried on, during this century, with a 
certain degree of decency and moderation. But, in after 
times, when the Dominicans were eftabliſhed in the aca- 
demy of Paris, the conteſt was renewed with the greateſt 
vehemence, and the ſame ſubject was debated, on both 
ſides, with the utmoſt animoſity and contention of mind. 
The Dominicans declared for St. BERNARD, while the 


academy patronized the Canons of Lions, and adopted the 
new feſtival. 


CHAT IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the Church during 
this century. 


I. T HE rites and ceremonies uſed in divine worſhip, 
both public and private, were now greatly aug- 
mented among the Greeks, and the ſame ſuperſtitious 


C7 [+] The defenders of this Immaculate Conception maintained, that 
the Virgin MARY was conceived in the womb of her mother with 
the ſame purity that is attributed to CHRIST's conception in her 
womb. | 

[i] STI BERNARDI Eeiſtola 174. tom. i, p. 170, —BOULAY, 
Hp. Acad, Pariſ. tom. ii. P · 125,—MABILLON, Anal. Bene, 


paſſion 


Crnar. IV. Rites and Ceremonies, 


paſſion for the introduction of new obſervances, diſcovered 
itſelf in all the eaſtern churches. The Grecian, Neſto- 
rian, and Jacobite pontiffs, that were any way remarkable 
for their credit or ambition, were deſirous of tranſmitting 
their names to poſterity by the invention of ſome new 
rite, or by ſome ſtriking change introduced into the me- 
thod of worſhip that had hitherto prevailed. This was, 
indeed, almoſt the only way left to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in an age, where all ſenſe of the excellence of genuine 
religion and ſubſtantial piety being almolt totally loſt, the 
whole care and attention of an oftentatious clergy, and a 
ſuperſtitious multitude, were employed upon that round of 
external ceremonies and obſervances that were ſubſtituted 
in their place. Thus ſome attempted, though in vain, to 
render their names immortal, by introducing a new method 
of reading or reciting the prayers of the church ; others 
changed the church muſic ; others, again, tortured their 
inventions to find out ſome new mark of veneration, that 
might be offered to the relies and images of the ſaints ; 
while ſeveral eccleſiaſties did not diſdain to employ their 
time, with the moſt ſerious affiduity, in embelliſhing the 
garments of the clergy, and in forming the motions and 
poſtures they were to obſerve, and the looks they were to 
aſſume, in the celebration of divine worſhip. 

II. We may learn from the book De divinis officits, com- 
poſed by the famous RUPERT, or ROBERT, of Duytz, 
what were the rites in uſe among the Latins during this 
century, as alſo the reaſons on which they were founded. 
According to the plan we follow, we cannot here en- 
large upon the additions that were made to the doctrinal 
part of religion, We ſhall therefore only obſerve, that 
the enthuſtaſtic veneration for the Virgin Mary, which 
had been hitherto carried to ſuch an exceſſive height, in- 
creaſed now inſtead of diminiſhing, ſince her dignity was 
at this time conſiderably augmented by the new fiction or 
invention relating to her immaculate conception. For 
though, as we obſerved in the preceding chapter, St. BER- 
N ARD and others oppoſed with vigour this chimerical no- 
tion, yet their efforts were counteracted by the ſuperſti- 


tom, vi. p. 327.— Dou. COLONIA, Hi. Litt, de la Fill: de Lyon, 
tom. i. p. 232- 
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tious fury of the deluded multitude, whoſe judgment pre- 
vailed over the counſels of the wiſe. So that about the 
year 1138, there was a ſolemn feſtival inſtituted in honour 
of this pretended conception, though we know not, with 
any degree of certainty, by whoſe authority it was firſt 
eſtabliſhed, nor in what place it was firſt celebrated ! 4}. 


E 


Concerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the Church 
during this century. 


I. THE Greek and eaſtern churches were infeſted with 

fanatics of different kinds, who gave them much 
trouble, and engaged them in the moſt warm and violent 
conteſts. Certain of theſe fanatics profeſſed to believe in 
a double trinity, rejected wedlock, abſtained from fleſh, 
treated with the utmoſt contempt the ſacraments of bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper, as alfo all the various branches 
of external worſhip, placed the effence of religion in in- 
ternal prayer alone, and maintained, as it is ſaid, that an 
evil being, or genius, dwelt in the breaſt of every mortal, 
and could be expelled from thence by no other method, 
than by perpetual ſupplications to the Supreme Being. 
The founder of this enthuſiaſtical ſect is ſaid to have been 
a perſon called LVcoPETRUS. His chief diſciple was 
named TyYcHicus, who corrupted, by falſe and fanatical 
interpretations, ſeveral books of the facred writings, and 
particularly the Geofpel according to St. Matthew [I], It is 
well known, that enthuſiaſts of this kind, who were ra- 
ther wrong-headed than vicious, lived among the Greeks 
and Syrians, and more eſpecially among the monks, for 
many ages before this period, and alſo in this century. 
The accounts, indeed, that have been given of them, are 
not in all reſpects to be depended upon; and there are 
ſeveral eircumſtances which render it extremely probable, 
that many perſons of eminent piety, and zeal for genuine 


ſk] MABILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 327. 412.—Galiia Chriſ- 
tiana, tom. i. p. 1198. 
[I] See EUTHY M11 Triumpbus de Secta Maſſalianerum in Jac. ToLLII 
Infignibus Itineris Talici, p. 106-125. f 
Chriſtianity, 


Cnare.V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 
Chriſtianity, were confounded by the Greeks with theſe & E N 1. 


enthuſiaſts, and ranked in the liſt of heretics, merely on 
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account of their oppoſing the vicious practices and the PART IT, 


inſolent tyranny of the prieſthood, and their treating with 
deriſion that motley ſpectacle of ſu perſtition that was ſup- 
ported by public authority. In Greece, and in all the eaſtern 
provinces, this ſort of men were diſtinguiſhed by the ge- 
neral and invidious appellation of Maſſalians, or Euchites 
[m], as the Latins comprehended all the adverſaries of the 
Roman pontiff under the general terms of Maldenſis and 
Albigenſes. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
names abovementioned were very vague and ambiguous in 
the way they were applicd by the Greeks and the Orien- 
tals, who made uſe of them to characterize, without 

diſtinction, all ſuch as complained of the multitudeof uſe- 
leſs ceremonies, and of the vices of the clergy, without 
any regard to the difference that there was between ſuch 
perſons i in point of principles and morals, In ſhort, the 
righteous and the profligate, the wiſe and the fooliſh, 
were equally comprehended under the name of Maſlalians, 
whenever they oppoſed the raging ſuperſtition of the 
times, or looked upon true and genuine piety as the eſſence 
of the Chriſtian character, 


II. From the ſect now mentioned, that of the Bagomiles The Bogo- 
is {aid to have proceeded, whoſe founder BASILIUS, a monk miles, 


by profeſſion, was burnt at Conſtantinaple, under the reign 
of ALEXIUS COMNENUS, after all attempts to make him 
renounce his errors had proved ineffectual. By the ac- 
counts we haveof this unhappy man, and of the errors he 
taught, it appears ſufficiently evident, that his doctrine re- 


[n] Maſſalians and Euchites are denominations that ſignify the ſame 
thing, and denote, the one in the Hebrew, and the other in the Greek 
language, perſons that pray, A ſect, under this denomination, aroſe du- 
ring the reign of the emperor CONSTANTIUS, about the year 361, 
founded by certain monks of Meſprtamia, who dedicated themſelves 
wholly to prayer, and held many of the doQrines attributed by Dr, 
Mo$SHE1M to the Maſſalians of the twelfth century, See AUGUST. 
De Hereſ. cap lvii. and THEOD, Herer, Fab. lib, iv. EPIPHANIUS 
ſpeaks of another ſort of NMaffalizns Nil more ancient, who were mere 
Gentiles, acknowledged ſeveral gods, yet adored only one whom they 


called Almigbtiy, and nad oratories in which they aſſembled to pray and 


fing hymns. This reſemblance between the Maſſalians and the Eſſenes, 
induced SCALIGER to think that E?1Pj1aN1Us confounded the former 


/1:h the latter, 
ſembled, 
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ſembled, in a ſtriking manner, the religious ſyſtem of the 
ancient Gnoſtics and Manichzans; though, at the ſame 
time, it is poſſible that the Greeks may have falſified his 
tenets in ſome reſpects. BasILIvs maintained, that the 
world and all animal bodies were formed not by the Deity, 
but by an evil demon, who had been caſt down from hea- 
ven by the Supreme Being; from whence he concluded, 
that the body was no more than the priſon of the immor- 
tal fpirit, and that it was, therefore, to be enervated by 
faſting, contemplation, and other exerciſes, that ſo the ſoul 
might be gradually reſtored to its primitive liberty ; for 
this purpoſe alſo wedlock was to be avoided, with many 
other circumſtances which we have often had occaſion to 
explain and repeat in the courſe of this hiſtory. It was 
in conſequence of the ſame principles, that this unfortunate 
enthuſiaſt denied the reality of CHRIST's body, which, 
like the Gnoſtics and Manichæans, he conſidered only as 
a phantom, rejected the law of Mos Es, and maintained 
that the body, upon its ſeparation by death, returned to 
the malignant maſs of matter, without either the proſpect 
or poſſibility of a future reſurrection to life and felicity. 
We have ſo many examples of fanatics of this kind in the 
records of ancient times, and alſo in the hiſtory of this 
century, that it is by no means to be wondered, that ſome 
one of them more enterpriſing than the reſt ſhould found 
a ſect among the Greeks, The name of this ſect was 
taken from the divine mercy, which its members are ſaid 
to have inceſſantly implored; for the word bogomzlus, in 
the Myſian language, fignifies calling out for mercy from 
above [u]. 

III. The Latin ſes were yet more numerous than 
thoſe of the Greeks, and this will not appear at all ſur- 
priſing to ſuch as conſider the ſtate of religion in the greateſt 
part of the European provinces. The reign of ſuper- 
ſition, the vices of the clergy, the luxury and indolence 
of the pontiffs and biſhops, the encouragement of impiety 


ſn] See ANNA COMNENA Alexiados, lib, xv. p. 384. edit, Venetæ.— 
ZONARAS Annalium, lib. xviii. p. 336.—]J09. CHRIST. WOLF. Hiftria 
Begemilorum, publiſhed at Witteberg, in 4to, 1712.—SAM, ANDREA Diſ}, 
de Bogomilis in Jo. Voir Bibliotheca Hiſtorie Hereſiologice, tom. i. 
part II. p. 121. CHR. AUG, HEUMANNI Differtat, de Bogomi!ts, 


by 
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by the traffic of indulgences, increaſing from day to day, c x N r. 


ſeveral pious, though weak men, who had the cauſe of 


CHRIST and of his religion at heart, eaſily perceived that F A K T II. 


both were in a moſt declining and milerable ſtate, and 
therefore attempted a reformation in the church, in order 
to reſtore Chriſtianity to its primitive purity and luſtre. 
But the knowledge of theſe good men was not equal to 
their zeal, nor were their abilities in any proportion to the 
grandeur of their undertakings. The greateſt part of 
them were deſtitute both of learning and judgment, and, 
involved in the general ignorance of the times, underſtood 
but very imperfectly the holy ſcriptures, - from whence 
Chriſtianity was derived, and by which the abuſes that 
had been mingled with it could only be reformed. In a 
word, few of theſe well-meaning Chriſtians were equal 
to an attempt fo difficult and arduous as an univerſal re- 
formation; and the conſequence of this was, that, while 
they avoided the reigning abuſes, they fell into others 
that were as little conſiſtent with the genius of true re- 
Iigion, and carried the ſpirit of cenſure and reformation to 
ſuch an exceſhve length, that it degenerated often into the 
various extravagancies of enthuſiaſm, and engendered a 


number of new ſects, that became a new diſhonour to the 
Chriſtian cauſe, 


IV. Among the ſects that troubled the Latin church The ca- 


during this century, the principal place is due to the Ca- 
thariſis, whom we have had already occaſion to men- 
tion [0]. This numerous faction, leaving their firſt reſi- 
dence, which was in Bulgaria, ſpread themſelves through- 
out almoſt all the European provinces, where they occafion- 
ed much tumult and diſorder; but their fate was unhappy 3 
for, wherever they were caught, they were put to death 
with the moſt unrelenting cruelty p]. Their religion 


reſembled the doctrine of the Manichzans and Gnoſtics, 


on which account they commonly received the denomina- 


[e] SeeCENT, III. PART IT, Cu. V. S XVIII. but principally for 


that ſort of Catbariſis here mentioned, ſee above CENT, XI, PART II. 
Cu. V. IL. 


[p] See the accounts given of this unhappy and perſecuted ſect by 
CHARLES PLESSIS D*ARGENTRE, in his Collefio judiciorum de novis 
erreribus, tom. i, in which, however, ſeveral circumſtances are omitted. 
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c E N r. tion of the former, though they differed from the genuine 
XII. and primitive Manichæans in many reſpects. They all 
PARTI. indeed agreed in the following points of doctrine: viz. 
That matter was the ſource of all evil; that the Creator 
of this world was a being diſtinct from the Supreme Deity; 
that CHRIST was not cloathed with a real body, neither 
could be properly ſaid to have been born, or to have ſeen 
death ; that human bodies were the production of the evil 
principle ; and that baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper were 
uſeleſs inſtitutions, deſtitute of all efficacy and power, 
They exhorted all who embraced their doctrine to a rigor- 
ous abſtinence from animal food, wine, and wedlock, and 
recommended to them in the moſt pathetic terms the moſt 
ſevere acts of auſterity and mortification. They more- 
over treated with the utmoſt contempt all the books of the 
Old Teſtament, but expreſſed a high degree of vencration 
for the New, particularly for the Four Goſpels ; and, to 
paſs over many other peculiarities in their doctrine, they 
maintained, that human ſouls, endued with reaſon, were 
ſhut up by an unhappy fate in the dungcons of mortal 
badies, from whence they could only be delivered by faſt- 

ing, mortification, and continence of every kind [g]. 
The Catha- V. Theſe principles and tenets, though they were ad- 
riſts divided opted and profeſſed by the whole ſect, yet were differently 
ra. interpreted and modified by different doctors. Hence 
; the Cathari/ts were divided into various ſects, which, how- 
ever, on account of the general perſecution in which they 


were all involved, treated cach other with candour and 


forbearance, diſputed with moderation, and were thus care- 
ful not to augment their common calamity by inteſtine 
feuds and animoſities. Outof theſe different factions aroſe 
two leading and principal ſects of the Cathariſis, which 
were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the number of their 
reſpective followers, and the importance of their differences. 
The one approached pretty nearly to the Manichzan 
ſyſtem, held the doctrine of tus eternal Beings, from whom 
all things were derived, the God of light, who was alſo the 


Fg] Beſides the writers which ſhall be mentioned preſently, fee the 
Diſputatio inter Catholicum et Paterinum, publiſhed by MaR TEN, in his 
Tbeſaur. Ancedotor tom. v. p. 1763. as alſo BONACURSI Manifeſtatio Hæ- 
refis Catharorum in LUC, DACHERII Sprci/egio, tom. i. p. 208. 


3 father 
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father of IEsus CnrisT, and the principle of darkneſs, 
whom they conſidered as the author of the material world. 
The other believed in one eternal principle, the FATHER 
of CnR1sT, and the Supreme God, by whom alſo the 
held that the %% matter was created; but they added to 
this, that the evil being, after his rebellion againſt God 
and his fall from heaven, arranged this original matter ac- 
cording to his fancy, and divided it into four elements, in 
order to the production of this viſible world. The former 
maintained, that CHRIST being cloathed with a celeſtial 
body deſcended thus into the womb of the Virgin, and 
derived no part of his ſubſtance from her; while the latter 
taught, that he firſt aſſumed a real body in the womb of 
Maxy, though not from her [r]. The ſe, which held 
the doctrine of tus principles, were called Albanenſes, from 
the name of the place where their ſpiritual ruler reſided; 
and this ſect was ſubdivided into two, of which one took 
the name of BALAZINANSA, biſhop of Verona, and the other 
that of JohN DE Lucio, biſhop of Bergamo. The ſect 
which adhered to the doctrine of one eternal principle was 
alſo ſubdivided into the congregation of Baioli, the capital 
town of the province, and that of Concoregro, or Concorezzo. 
The Albigenſes, who were ſettled in France, belonged to 
the church or congregation of Baioli [s]. 


ſr] See BERN. MONETA, in ſumma adverſus Catharos et Waldenſes, pub- 
lied at Rane, in the year 1743, by Thou. AUGUST. RiCHiN1, who 
prefixed to it a diſſertation concerning the Cathar/, that is by no means 
worthy of the higheſt encomiums. MoONETA was no mean writer 
for the time in which he lived. See Lib. i, p. 2. & 5 Lib. ii. 
P- 247 &c, 

[5] RAYNERI SACHONI ſumma de Catharis et Leoniſtis im MARTENE 
Theſaur, Anecdit, tom. v p. 1761.1768,—PEREGRINUS PRESGIANUS 
in MURATORI11 Antig. Ital. medii à vi, tom, v. p. 93, who exhibits, 
in a ſort of table, theſe different ſes, but by a miſtake places the A1. 
genſes, HD were a branch of the Balolenſes, in the place of the Albanenſes; 
this, perhaps, may be an error of the preſs, The opinions of theſe Baio- 
lenſes, or Bagro/enſes, may be ſeen in the Codex Inguiſitianis Tolnſanæ, which 
LiMBORC4i publiſhed with his Hiftory of the Inquiſition, The account, 
however, which we have in that hiſtory (Hoek I, Ch, VIII.) of the opi- 
nions of the Albigenſes is by no means accurate, A great variety of 
cauſes has contributed to involve in darkneſs and perplexity the diſtinctive 


characters of theſe different ſets, whoſe teſpective ſyſtems we cannot 
enlarge upon at preſent, | 


VI. In 
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VT. In the internal conſtitution of the church that was 
founded by this ſect there were many rules and principles 
of a ſingular nature, which we paſs over in ſilence, as they 
would oblige us to enter into a detail inconſiſtent with 
the brevity we propoſe to obſerve in this work. "The go- 
vernment of this church was adminiſtered by b;/ops, and 
cach biſhop had two vicars, of whom one was called the 
elde/t fon, and the other the younger ; while the reſt of the 
clergy and doctors were comprehended under the general 
denomination of deacons [t]. The veneration, which the 
people had for the clergy in genera], and more eſpecially 
for the biſhops and their ſpiritual ſons, was carried to a 
length that almoſt exceeds credibility. The diſcipline 
obſerved by this ſect was ſo exceſſively rigid and auſtere, 
that it was practicable only by a certain number of robuſt 
and determined fanatics. But that ſuch as were not able 
to undergo this diſcipline might not, on that account, be 
loſt to the cauſe, it was thought neceſſary, in imitation of 
the ancient Manichzans, to divide this ſect into two 
claſſes, one of which was diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 
conſolati, i. e. comforted, while the other received only the 
denomination of confederates. The former gave themſelves 
out for perſons of conſummate wiſdom and extraordinary 
piety, lived in perpetual celibacy, and led a life of the 
ſevereſt mortification and abſtinence, without ever allow- 
ing themſelves the enjoyment of any worldly comfort. 
The latter, if we except a few particular rules which they 
obſerved, lived like the reſt of mankind, but at the ſame time 
were obliged by a ſolemn agreement they had made with 
the church, and which, in Italian, they called la convenen- 
za, to enter before their death, in their laſt moments, if 
not ſooner, into the claſs of the N Lhe and to receive 
the confolamentum, which was the form of inauguration 
by which they were introduced into that fanatical or- 
der [u]. 

VII. A much more rational ſect was that which was 
founded about the year 1110 in Languedoc and Provence by 
PETER DE BRU xs, who made the moſt laudable attempts 
to reform the abuſes and to remove the ſuperſtitions that 


[r] See SACHONI ſumma de Catharis, p. 1766. 
[«] For a further account of this ſect, ſee the writers mentioned above, 
and particularly the Codex Inguiſitionis Toleſanæ. 
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disfigured the beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel, and after C EN T, 


having engaged in his cauſe a great number of followers, 
during a laborious miniſtry of twenty years continuance, 


was burnt at St. Giles's, in the year 1130, by an enraged © 


populace, ſet on by the clergy, whoſe traffic was in danger 
from the enterpriſing ſpirit of this new reformer. The 
whole ſyſtem of doctrine, which this unhappy martyr, 
whoſe zeal was not without a conſiderable mixture of fa- 
naticiſm, taught to the Petrobruſſians his diſciples, is not 
known; it is however certain, that the five following 
tenets made a part of his ſyſtem; 1. That no perſons 
whatever, were to be baptized before they were come to 
the full uſe of their reaſon. 2. That it was an idle ſuper- 
ſtition to build churches for the ſervice of God, who will 
accept of a ſincere worſhip wherever it is offered; and that 
therefore ſuch churches as had already been erected were 
to be pulled down and deſtroyed. 3. That the crucifixes, 
as inſtruments of ſuperſtition, deſerved the ſame fate. 
4. That the real body and blood of Chriſt were not exhi- 
bited in the euchariſt, but were merely repreſented, in that 
holy ordinance, by their figures and ſymbols. 5. and laſtly, 
That the oblations, prayers, and good works of the liv- 
ing, could be in no reſpect advantageous to the dead [ww]. 


XII. 


P A K 1. 


VIII. This innovator was ſucceeded by another, who The Henri- 
was an Italian by birth, and whoſe name was HEN R, the clans. 


founder and parent of the ſect called Henricians. It was, 
no doubt a rare thing to ſee a perſon, who was at the ſame 
time monk and hermit, undertaking to reform the ſuper- 
ſtitions of the times; yet ſuch was the caſe of Htxky, 
who leaving Lauſanne, a City in Switzerland, travelled to 
Mans, and being baniſhed thence removed ſucceſſively to 
Poitiers, Bourdeaux, and the countries adjacent, and at 
length to Thoulouſe in the year 1147, exerciſing his mi- 
niſterial function in all theſe places with the utmoſt ap- 
plauſe from the people, and declaiming, with the greateſt 
vehemence and fervour, againſt the vices of the clergy, and 
the ſuperſtitions they had introduced into the Chriſtian 
church, At Thoulouſe he was warmly oppoled by St. 


[wv] See PETRI Venerab. Lib. contra Peotrobriſiancs in Billiotheca Curi- 
en/i, p. 1117, —MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom, vi. p. 346.—Ba5S* 
NAGE, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, period iv. p. 140. 
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C EN r. BERNARD, by whoſe influence he was overpowered, not- 
XII. withſtanding his popularity, and obliged to ſave himſelf by 
PART H. flight. But being ſeized, in his retreat, by a certain bi- 
ſhop, he was carried before pope EUGen1vs III, who pre- 
fided in perfon at a council then aſſembled at Rheims, and 
who, in conſequence of the accuſations brought againſt 
HENRY, committed him, in the year 1148, to a cloſe pri- 
ſon, where, in a little time after this, he ended his days [x]. 
We have no accurate account of the doctrines of this re- 
former tranſmitted to our times. All we know of that 
matter 1s, that he rejected the baptiſm of infants ; cenſured 
with ſeverity the corrupt and licentious manners of the 
clergy; treated the feſtivals and ceremonies of the church 
with the utmoſt contempt ; and held clandeſtine aſſemblies, 
in which he explained and inculcated the novelties he 
taught. Several writers affirm, that he was the diſciple 
of PETER DE BRUYS; but I cannot ſee upon what evi- 
dence or authority this aflertion is grounded [y]. 
The horrid IX. While the Henricians were propagating their doc- 
pr trines in France, a certain illiterate man, called TAx- 
hau. © QUELINUs, or TANQUELMUS, aroſe in Brabant about the 
year 1115, excited the moſt deplorable commotions at 
Antwerp, and drew after him a moſt numerous ſect. If 
the accounts that are given us of this hereſiarch by his 
adverſaries may be at all depended upon, he muſt either 
have been a monſtrous impoſtor, or an outrageous mad- 
man. For he walked in public with the greateſt ſolem- 
nity, pretended to be God, or, at leaſt, the ſon of God, or- 
dered daughters to be raviſhed in preſence of their mothers, 
and committed himſelf the greateſt diſorders. Such are 
the enormitics that are attributed to T ANQUELMUs, but 


Lx] Gefia Epiſcyporum Cenomarenſ. in MABILLON, Analef, veter. awi, 
p. 315. ed. Now. —GAUFR1DI Epiſicla in Lib, vi. Vita Sti Bernardi, 
tom. ii. Opp. Bernhard. p. 1207.---MAaTTH. Hier. Major, p. 71.— 
MABILLON, Praf. ad Opera Bernhardi, & vi. & Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. 
p. 346. 420. 434- 

[ y That HENRY was the diſciple of PETER DE BRUYS is not at 
all probable; ſince, not to inſiſt upon other reaſons, the latter could not 
bear the fight of a croſs, and in all likelihood owed his death to the mul- 
tude of crucifixes which he had committed to the flames ; whereas the 
former, when he entered into any city, appeared with a croſs in his 
hand, which he bore as a ſtandard, to attraft the veretation of the 
people. See MAEILLON, Analecta, p. 316. 
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they are abſolutely incredible, and therefore cannot beCEN r. 
true [z]. What ſeems moſt worthy of credit in this XII. 
matter is, that this new teacher had imbibed the opinions K T I. 
and ſpirit of the Myſtics ; that he treated with contempt 

the external worſhip of God, the ſacrament of the Lord's 

ſupper, and the rite of baptiſm ; and held clandeſtine aſ- 

ſemblies to propagate more effectually his viſionary notions, 

But as, beſides all this, he inveighed againſt the clergy, 

like the other heretics already mentioned, and declaimed 

againſt their vices with vehemence and intrepidity, it is 

probable that theſe blaſphemies were falſely charged upon 

him by a vindictive prieſthood. Be that as it may, the 

fate of TANQUELMUS was unhappy, for he was aflaſſi- 

nated by an eccleſiaſtic in a cruel manner. His ſect, how- 

ever, did not periſh with him, but acquired ſtrength and 
- vigour under the miniſtry of his diſciples, until it was, at 

length, extinguiſhed by the famous St. NorBERT, the 

founder of the order of Præmonſtratenſes, or Premontres [a]. 

X. In Italy ARNOLD of Breſcia, a diſciple of ABELARD, Seditions 
and a man of extenſive erudition and remarkable auſterity, gd in 
but alſo of a turbulent and impetuous ſpirit, excited new 8 * 
troubles and commotions both in church and ſtate. He Breſcia, 
was, indeed, condemned in the council of the Lateran, 

A. D. 1139, by Innocent II, and thereby obliged to re- 

tire into Switzerland; but, upon the death of that pontiff, 

he returned into /taly, and raiſed at Rome, during the pon- 

tificate of EUGENI1us III, ſeveral tumults and ſeditions 

among the people, who changed, by his inſtigation, the 
government of the city, and inſulted the perſons of the 

_— in the moſt diſorderly manner. He fell however 1 
at laſt a victim to the vengeance of his enemies; for, af- | | 
ter various turns of fortune, he was ſeized, in the year | 
1155, by a prefect of the city, by whom he was erucified, | 
and afterwards burned to aſhes. This unhappy man ſeems | 
not to have adopted any doctrines inconſiſtent with the 


Lx] Epiſftola Trajectenſ. Eccleſix ad Tridericum Epriſcopum de Tanchelma, in 
SEL. TENGNAGELII ColleFione Veterum Monumentor, p. 368, —BOULAY, 
Hiſtor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 98.—ARGENTRE, Callectio Judicior, da 
nous erroribus, tom. i. p. 10. | 
[a] LEwis HuGo, e de S. Norbert, Livy. II. p. 126.—CHRYS, 
vander STERRE Vita S. Norberti, cap. xxxvi. p. 164. & Pol xc. de 
HERTOGHE ad illam Annotationes, p. 387. 
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C E N T. ſpirit of true religion; and the principles upon which he 

XII. acted were chiefly reprehenſible from their being carried 

PA H. too far, applied without diſcernment and diſcretion, and 

—— executed with a degree of vehemence which was as cri- 

minal, as it was imprudent. Having perceived the diſ- 

cords and animoſities, the calamities and diſorders, that 

ſprung from the overgrown opulence of the pontiffs and 

biſhops, he was perſuaded that the intereſts of the church, 

and the happineſs of nations in general required, that the 

clergy ſhould be diveſted of all their worldly poſſeſſions, 

of all their temporal rights and prerogatives. He, therefore, 

maintained publicly, that the treaſures and revenues of 

popes, biſhops, and monaſteries, ought to be ſolemnly re- 

ſigned and transferred to the ſupreme rulers of each ſtate, 

and that nothing was to be left to the minifters of the 

goſpel but a ſpiritual authority and a ſubſiſtence drawn 

from tithes, and from the voluntary oblations and contri- 

butions of the people [5]. This violent reformer, in whoſe 

character and manners there were ſeveral things worth 

of eſteem, drew after him a great number of diſciples, who 

derived from him the denomination of Arnoldi/ts, and, in 

ſucceeding times, diſcovered the ſpirit and intrepidity of 

their leader, as often as any favourable opportunities of 
reforming the church were offered to their zeal. 

The origin XI. Of all the ſets that aroſe in this century none 

and hiſtory was more diſtinguiſhed by the reputation it acquired, by 

rb that the multitude of its votaries, and the teſtimony which its 

bittereſt enemies bore to the probity and innocence of its 

members, than that of the Waldenſes, ſo called from 

their parent and founder PETER WALDUs. This ſect 

was known by different denominations. From the place 

where it firſt appeared, its members were called The poor 


men of Lions [e], or Leoniſis, and, from the wooden ſhoes 


[3] See OTTO Frifing, de geſtis Frederici I, lib. ii. cap. xx.—S. BERN- 
HARDUS Epiſt. 195, 196. tom. i, p. 187.—BOULAY Hifter. Acad. 
Pariſ tom. ii. p. 157.—MURATORJI Droits de l' Empire ſur ! Etat Ec- 
clefiaſiique, p. 137. — HEN R. de BUN Au Pita Frederici I, p. 41. -CH Au- 
FEPIED Neuvcau Diction. Hift. Crit. tom. ii. p. 482. 

[c] They were called Leoniſts from Leona, the ancient name of Lyons, 
where their ſe took its riſe. The more eminent perſons of that ſect 

' manifeſted their progreſs toward perfection by the ſimplicity and mean- 
neſs of their external appearance, Hence, among other things, they 


2 | wh.ch 
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which its doctors wore, and a certain mark that was im- 6 x N T. 
printed upon theſe ſhoes, they were called Inſabbatati, or XII. 
Sabbatati [d]. The origin of this famous ſect was as PA Nr ll. 
follows: PETER, an opulent merchant of Lions, ſur- 
named Valdenſis, or Falidiſius, from Vaux, or Waldum, a 
town in the marquiſate of Lions, being extremely zealous 
for the advancement of true piety and Chriſtian know- 
ledge, employed a certain prieſt [e], about the year 1160, 
in tranſlating from Latin into French the Four Goſpels, with 
other books of Holy Scripture and the moſt remark: ble 
ſentences of the ancient doctors, which were ſo high 
eſteemed in this century. But no ſooner had he peruſed 
theſe ſacred books with a proper degree of attention, than 
he perceived that the religion, which was now taught in 
the Roman church, differed totally from that which was 
originally inculcated by CHrisT and his apoſtles, 
Struck with this glaring contradiction between the doc- 
trines of the pontiffs and the truths of the goſpel, and 
animated with a pious zeal for promoting his own 
ſalvation and that of others, he abandoned nis mercantile 
vocation, diſtributed his riches among the poor [V], 
and forming an aſſociation with other pious men, who 
had adopted his ſentiments and his turn of devotion, he 
began, in the year 1180, to aſſume the quality of a public 
teacher, and to inſtruct the multitude in the doctrines 
and precepts of Chriſtianity, The archbiſhop of Lions, 
and the other rulers of the church in that province, op- 
poſed, with vigour, this new doctor in the exerciſe of 
his miniſtry. But their oppoſition was unſucceſsful ; for 
the purity and ſimplicity of that religion which theſe good 


wore wooden ſhoes, which in the French language are termed ſabors, 
and had imprinted upon theſe ſhoes the ſign of the croſs, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from other Chriſtians ; and it was on theſe accounts that they 
acquired the denominations of ſabbatati and inſablatati. See Du Freſne 
Gloſſarium Latin, medii ævi, vi, voce dabbatati, p. 4, Nic O. EUMERICI 
Directorium Inquifitorum, part III. N. 112, &c. 

[d] See STEPH, de BORBONE De ſeptem donis ſpiritus ſancti, in 
ECHARD & QUETIF Biblictheca Scriptor. Dominicancr, tom. i, p. 192.— 
ANNONYM. Tracilatio de Hæręſi Pauperum de Lugduno, in MARTENE 
| Theſauro Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1777. 

le] This prieſt was called STEPHAN US DE EISA. | 

[FI It was on this account that the Waldenſes were called Pauures 
de Lyons, or Poor men of Lyons. 
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men taught, the ſpotleſs innocence that ſhone forth in 
their lives and actions, and the noble contempt of riches 
and honours which was conſpicuous in the whole of their 
conduct and converſation, appeared fo engaging to all ſuch 
as had any ſenſe of true piety, that the number of their 
diſciples and followers increaſed from day to day | g]. 


[g] Certain writers give different accounts of the origin of the Wal- 
denſes, and ſuppole that they were ſo called from the PYallies in which 
they had refided for many ages before the birth of PETER WaLDUS, 
But theſe writers have no authority to ſupport this aſſertion, and, be- 
fides this, they are refuted amply by the beſt hiſtorians. I don't mean 
to deny, that there were in the Yallies of Fiedmont, long before this 
period, a ſet of men, who differed widely from the opinions adopted 
and inculcated by the church of Rome, and whoſe doarine reſembled, in 
many reſpects, that of the Waldenſes ; all that I maintain is, that theſe 
inhabitants of the Ya/lres abovementioned are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
from the Waldenſes, who, according to the vnanimous voice of hiſtory, 
were originally inbabitants of Lyons, and derived their name from PE- 
TER WALDUs, their founder and chief, (> We may venture to 
affirm the contrary, with the learned BEZA and other writers of note; 
for it ſeems evident from the beſt records, that VALDUs derived his 
name from the true Yaldenſes of Piedment, whoſe doctrine he adopted, 
and who were known by the names of Yaudis and Valdenſes, before he or 
his immediate followers exiſted. If the Pa/denſes or Waldenſes had derived 
their name from any eminent teacher, it would probably have been 
from VALDO, who was remarkable for the purity of his doctrine in the 
IXth century, and was the cotemporary and chief counſellor of BER EN» 
GARIUS. But the truth is, that they derive their name from their Val- 
lies in Piedmont, which in their language are called Faux, hence Yaugois, 
their true name; hence PETER or (as others call him) John of Lyons, 
was called in Latin, Valdus, becavſe he had adopted their doctrine; and 
hence the term Yaldenſes and Waldenſes uſed by thoſe, who write in Eng- 
liſh or Latin, in the place of Paudiis. The bloody Inquifitor REINERUS 
SACCO, who exerted ſuch a furious zeal ſor the deſtruction of the Wal- 
denſes, lived but about 80 years after Ya/dus of Lyons, and muſt therefore 
be ſuppoſed to know whether or not he was the real founder of the Val- 
denſes or Leoniſis; and yet it is remarkable that he ſpeaks of the Leonifts 
(mentioned by Dr. MOSHEIM in the preceding page 613, as ſynonimous 
with Waldenſes) as a ſet that had flouriſhed above 5oo years; nay 
mentions authors of note, who make their antiquity remount to the 
Apoſtolick age. See the account given of Sacco's book by the Jeſuit 
GRETSER, in the Bibliotbeca Patrum, I know not upon what principle 
Dr. MOSHEIM maintains, that the inhabitants of the Yallirs of Piedmont 
are to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the Waldenſes ; and I am perſuaded, 
that whoever will be at the pains to read attentively the 2d, 2 5th, 26th, 
and 27th chapters of the firſt book of LEGER's Hiſtoire Generale des Epliſes 
Vaud oiſes, will find this diſtinction entirely groundleſs.— When the 
Papiſts aſk us where our Religion was before LUTHER? we generally 
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They accordingly formed religious aſſemblies, firſt inc E Nr. 

France, and afterwards in Lombardy, from whence they XI. 

propagated their ſect throughout the other provinces of PART Il, 

Europe with incredible rapidity, and with ſuch invincible 

fortitude, that neither fire nor ſword, nor the moſt cruel 

inventions of mercileſs perſecution, could damp their zeal, 

or entirely ruin their cauſe [Y. | | 
XII. The attempts of PETER W ALDUS and his follow- The doc- 

ers were neither employed nor deſigned to introduce new trine, diſci- 

doctrines into the church, nor to propoſe new articles of Pline, and 

faith to Chriſtians. All they aimed at was, to reduce the evra 

form of eccleſiaſtical government, and the lives and man- 

ners both of the clergy and people, to that amiable ſimpli- 

city, and that primitive ſanctity, that charaCteriſed the apo- 

ſtolic ages, and which appear ſo ſtrongly recommended in 

the precepts and injunctions of the divine author of our 

holy religion. In conſequence of this deſign, they com- 

plained that the Roman church had degenerated, under 

ConsTANTINE the Great, from its primitive purity and 

ſanCtity. They denied the ſupremacy of the Roman pon- 

tiff, and maintained that the rulers and miniſters of the 

church were obliged, by their vocation, to imitate the 

poverty of the apoſtles, and to procure for themſelves a 

ſubſiſtence by the work of their hands. They conſidered 

every Chriſtian, as in a certain meaſure qualified and au- 

thorized to inſtruct, exhort, and confirm the brethren in 

their chriſtian courſe, and demanded the reſtoration of 


anſwer, in the Bible; and we anſwer well, But to gratify their taſte 
for Tradition and human authority, we may add to this aniwer, and in the 
Vallies of Piedmont , 

[+] See the following ancient writers, who have given accounts of 
the ſe in queſtion, to wit, SACHONI Summa contra Paldenſes, = Mo- 
NET Z Summa contra Catharas et Valdenſes, publiſhed by RiCHiNI.—Tr. de 
Hearefi Pauperum de Lugduno,\pubtiſhed by MAR TEN FE, in his Theſaur, Anec+ 
dot. tom. v. p. 1777-—PILICHDORFIUS contra Valdenſes, t. xxv. B. B. 
Max, Patr.— Add to theſe authors, Jo. PAUL PERRIN Hiftoire de Lau- 
doit, publiſhed at Geneva in 1619.—Jo. LEGEN Hiſtoire Generale des Exliſey 
Vaudoiſes, livr, i. ch, xiv, p. 136.—UsSSER11 De Succeſſione Eccleſia rum 
Occidentis, cap. viii. p. 209.—JaC. BASNAGE Hiſtoiredes Egliſes Reformees, 
tom. i. period iv. p 329—THOM, AUGUST. RICHINI Difſertat. de 
Padenſivus, prefixed to his edition of the Summa MONET, p. 36, 
Bourar Hiſter, Acad, Pariſ. tom, ii. p. 292. 
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c E N T. the ancient penitential diſcipline of the church, i. e. the 


XII. 


expiation of tranſgreſſions by prayer, faſting, and alms, 


PAA T II. which the new- invented doctrine of indulgences had almoſt 


totally aboliſhed. They, at the ſame time, affirmed, that 
every pious Chriſtian was qualified and entitled to preſeribe 
to the penitent the kind and degree of ſatisfaction or ex- 
piation that their transgreſſions required; that confeſſion 
made to prieſts was by no means neceſſary, ſince the 
humble offender might acknowledge his ſins and teſtify his 
repentance to any true believer, and might expect from 
ſuch the counſels and admonitions that his caſe and cir- 
cumſtances demanded. They maintained, that the power 
of delivering ſinners from the guilt and puniſhment of their 
offences belonged to God alone; and that indulgences, of 
conſequence, were the criminal inventions of ſordid ava- 
rice, Theylooked upon the prayers, and other ceremonies 
that were inſtituted in behalf of the dead, as vain, uſeleſs, 
and abſurd, and denied the exiſtence of departed ſouls in 
an intermediate ſtate of purification, affirming, that they 
were immediately, upon the ſeparation from the body, 
received into heaven, or thruſt down to hell. Theſe and 
other tenets of a like nature compoſed the ſyſtem of doc- 
trine propagated by the Waldenſes. Their rules of 
practice were extremely auſtere; for they adopted, as the 
model of their moral diſcipline, the Sermon of CHRIST 
on the mount, which they interpreted and explained in 
the moſt rigorous and literal manner, and, of conſequence, 
prohibited: and condemned in their ſociety all wars, and 
fuits of law, all attempts towards the acquiſition of wealth, 
the inflifting of capital puniſhments, ſelf-defence againſt 
unjuſt violence, and oaths of all kinds [i]. 


[i] See the Codex Inguiſitionis Toloſonz, publiſhed by LIMBORCH, as alſo 
the Summa MONET Z contra Waldenſes, and the other writers of the Wal - 
denfian hiſtory. Though theſe writers are not all equally accurate, nor 
perſectly agreed about the number of doctrines that entered into the 
ſyſtem of this ſect, yet they are almoſt all unanimous in acknowledging 
the ſincere piety and exemplary conduct of the Waldenſes, and ſhew 
plainly enough that their intention was not ro oppoſe the doctrines that 
were univerſally received among Chriſtians, but only to revive the piety 
and manners of the primitive times, and to combat the vices of the 
clergy, and the abuſes that had been introduced into the worſhip and 
diſcipline of the church, : 

XIII. The 
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XIII. The government of the church was committed, © k N r. 

by the Waldenſes, to biſhops [I], presbyters, and deacons; XII. 

for they acknowledged, that theſe three eccleſiaſtical or- PAN IL 

ders were inſtituted by CHR1sT himſelf. But they looked 

upon it as abſolutely neceſfary, that all theſe orders ſhould - hare 

reſemble exactly the apoſtles of the divine Saviour, and govern- 

be, like them, illiterate, poor, deſtitute of all worldly poſ- ment a- 

ſeſſions, and furniſhed with ſome laborious trade or voca- mont the 

tion, in order to gain by conſtant induſtry their daily ſub- — 

ſiſtence [/]. The laity were divided into two claſſes 3 

one of which contained the perfect, and the other the im- 

perfect Chriſtians, The former ſpontaneouſly diveſted 

themſelves of all worldly poſſeſſions, manifeſted, in the 

wretchedneſs of their apparel, their exceſſive poverty, and 

emaciated their bodies by frequent faſting. The latter 

were leſs auſtere, and approached nearer to the method of 

living generally received, though they abſtained, like the 

graver ſort of anabaptiſts in later times, from all appear- 

ance of pomp and luxury. It is, however, to be obſerved, 

that the Waldenſes were not without their inteſtine divi- 

fions. Such of them as lived in Italy differed conſiderably 

in their opinions from thoſe who dwelt in France and the 

other European nations. The former conſidered the 

church of Rome as the church of CHRISH, though much 

corrupted and ſadly disfigured; they acknowledged more- 

over the validity of its ſeven ſacraments, and ſolemnly 

declared that they would continue always in communion 

with it, provided they might be allowed to live as they 

thought proper, without moleſtation or reſtraint. The 

latter affirmed, on the contrary, that the church of Rome 

had apoſtatized from CHRISH, was deprived of the holy 

ſpirit, and was, in reality, that whore of Babylon mentioned 

in the Revelations of St. JoHN Ln]. 


[+] The biſhops were alſo called majoreles, or elders, 5 

L] The greateſt part of the Malden es gained their livelihood by weay- 
ing; hence the whole ſect in certain places were called the ſect of weavers, 

In] MONET # Summa contra Catharos et Valdenſes, p. 406, 416, &c. 
They ſeem to have been alſo divided in their ſentiments concerning 
the poſſeſſion of worldly goods, as appears from the accounts of STE-. 
PHANUS DE BORBONF, in ECHARDI Scripteribus Dominicanis, tom i. 
p. 191. This writer divides the Maldenſes into two claſſes ; The poor 
men of Lions, and Te poor men of Lombardy, The former rejected and 
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CENT, XIV. Beſides theſe famous ſects, which made a great 

XII. noiſe in the world, and drew after them multitudes from 

the boſom of a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, there 

Sets of were other religious factions of leſſer importance, which 

leſs emi- aroſe in Itah, and more eſpecially in France, though they 

nent kind. ſeem to have expired ſoon after their birth Ia]. In Lom- 

The Paſa- hardy, which was the principal reſidence of the Italian he- 

* retics, there ſprung up a very ſingular ſect, known by the 

denomination of Paſaginians [o], and alſo by that of the 

circumciſed. Like the other ſects already mentioned, they 

had the utmoſt averſion to the dominion. and diſcipline 

of the church of Rame; but they were, at the ſame time, 

diſtinguiſhed by two religious tenets that were peculiar to 
themſelves. The firſt was a notion, that the obſervation 

of the law of Mos Es, in every thing except the offering of 

ſacrifices, was obligatory upon Chriſtians, in conſequence 

of which they circumciſed their followers, abſtained from 

thoſe meats, the uſe of which was prohibited under the 

Moſaic œconomy, and celebrated the Jewiſh Sabbath. 

The ſecond tenet that diſtinguiſhed this ſet was advanced 

in oppoſition to the doctrine of three perſons in the divine 

nature; for the Paſaginians maintained that CHRIST was 

no more than the f and pureſt creature of God; nor will 

their adopting this opinion ſeem ſo. ſurpriſing, if we con- 

ſider the prodigious number of Arians that were ſcattered 

e long before this period of time [p]. 

The Capu- XV. A ſet of fanatics, called ati, from a ſingular 

uati. kind of cap that was the badge of their faction, infeſted 

the province of Burgundy, the dioceſe of Auxerre, and 

ſeveral other parts of France, in all which places they ex- 

cited much diſturbance among the people. 'They wore 

upon their caps a leaden image of the Virgin Maxy, and 


prohibited all ſorts of poſſeſſions ; the latter looked upon worldly poſ- 
ſeſſions as lawful. This diſtinction may be alſo confirmed by ſeveral 
paſſages of other ancient authors, 

[=] For an account of theſe obſcurer ſets, ſee STEPHANUS Dk Box- 
BONE, in ECHARDI Scipteribus Dominicanis, tom. i. p. 191, | 

o The origin of the name of Paſagini, or Paſagu, is not known, 
] See F. BONACURsS1 Manifefatio berefis Catbarorum, in LUC, Da- 

CHER11 SPICLLEGIO Peter, Scripter. tom. i, p. 211. edit. nov.—GER- 
HARD BERGAMENSIS contra Catbaros et Paſagios, in LuD. ANTON, 
MuRATOR11 Antigg, Ital. medii ævi, tom. v. p. 151. 


| they 
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they declared publicly, that their purpoſe was to level all 6 x N T. 
diſtinctions, to abrogate magiſtracy, to remove all ſubor- XII. 
dination among mankind, and to reſtore that primitive li- PAK ＋ II. 
berty, that natural equality that were the ineſtimable pri- 
vileges of the firſt mortals. Hoco, biſhop of Auxerre, 
attacked theſe diſturbers of human ſociety in the proper 
manner, employing againſt them the force of arms, inſtead 
of arguments [J. 
The ſect of the apoſlolics, whom St. BERNARD oppoſed 
with ſuch bitterneſs and fury, and who were ſo called, as 
that zealous abbot himſelf acknowledged, becauſe they 
profeſſed to exhibit in their lives and manners the piety 
and virtues of the holy apoſtles, were very different from 
the audacious heretics now mentioned. They were a 
clownith ſet of men, of the loweſt birth, who gained their | 
ſubſiſtence by bodily labour; and yet no ſooner did they | | 
form themſelves into a ſect, than they drew after them a 
multitude of adherents of all ranks and orders. "Their | 
religious doctrine, as St. BERNARD confeſſes, was free | 
from error, and their lives and manners were irreproach- | 
able and exemplary. Yet they were reprehenſible, on ac- | 
count of the following peculiarities : 1. They held it un- | 
lawful to take an oath, 2. They ſuffered their hair and | 
their beards to grow to an enormous length, ſo that their 
aſpect was inexpreſſibly extravagant and ſavage. 3. They 
preferred celibacy before wedlock, and called themſelves 
the chaſte brethren and ſiſters. Notwithſtanding which, 
4. Each man had a ſpiritual ſiſter with him, after the man- 
ner of the apoſtles, with whom he lived in a domeſtic re- | 
lation, lying in the ſame chamber with her, though not | 
in the ſame bed [i. | 
XVI. In the council, which was aſſembled at Rheims in yo, | 
the year 1148, and at which pope EUGEN1vus III preſided, wrong- | 
a certain gentleman of the province of Bretagne, whoſe headed | 
name was EoNn, and whoſe brain was, undoubtedly, diſ- fanatic. | 
ordered, was condemned for pretending to be the ſon of | 
God. Having heard, in the form that was uſed for exor- 
ciſing malignant ſpirits, theſe words pronounced: per 


[9] Jac. LE BOEVUF, Memoires fur Þ Hiſtoire d Auxerre, tom. i. p. 317. 
| [] St. BERNARDUS, Sermo LXV, in Canticum, tom, iv, Opp. p. 1495. 
edit. Mabillon. | 
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XIV. Beſides theſe famous ſects, which made a great 
noiſe in the world, and drew after them multitudes from 
the boſom of a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, there 
were other religious factions of leſſer importance, which 
aroſe in Italy, and more eſpecially in France, though they 
ſeem to have expired ſoon after their birth a]. In Lom- 
bardy, which was the principal reſidence of the Italian he- 
retics, there ſprung up a very ſingular ſect, known by the 
denomination of Paſaginians [o], and alſo by that of the 
circumciſed. Like the other ſects already mentioned, they 
had the utmoſt averſion to the dominion and diſcipline 
of the church of Rame; but they were, at the ſame time, 
diſtinguiſhed by two religious tenets that were peculiar to 
themſelves, The firſt was a notion, that the obſervation 
of the law of Mos Es, in every thing except the offering of 
ſacrifices, was obligatory upon Chriſtians, in conſequence 
of which they circumciſed their jollowers, abſtained from 
thoſe meats, the uſe of which was prohibited under the 
Moſaic œconompy, and celebrated the Jewiſh Sabbath. 
The ſecond tenet that diſtinguiſhed this ſect was advanced 
in oppoſition to the doctrine of three perſons in the divine 
nature; for the Paſaginians maintained that CHRIST was 
no more than the i and pureſt creature of God; nor will 
their adopting this opinion ſeem ſo ſurpriſing, if we con- 
ſider the prodigious number of Arians that were ſcattered 
throughout Italy long before this period of time [p]. 

XV. A ſet of fanatics, called Caputiati, from a ſingular 
kind of cap that was the badge of their faction, infeſted 
the province of Burgundy, the dioceſe of Auxerre, and 
ſeveral other parts of France, in all which places they ex- 
cited much diſturbance among the people. They wore 
upon their caps a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, and 


prohibited all ſorts of poſſeſſions ; the latter looked upon worldly poſ- 
ſeſſions as lawful. This diſtinction may be alſo confirmed by ſeveral 
paſſages of other ancient authors, 

[n] For an account of theſe obſcurer ſets, ſee STEPHANUS DE Bo- 
BONE, in ECHARDI Scripteribus Dominicanis, tom. i. p. 191, 

le] The origin of the name of Paſagini, or Paſagiz, is not known, 

[p] See F. BONaCURs1 Manifeſftatio berefis Catbarorum, in LUC, Da- 
CHER11 SPICILEGIO Peter, Scripter, tom. i, p. 211. edit. nov.-GER= 
HARD BERGAMENSIS contra Catharos et Paſagies, in Lub. ANTON, 
MuRATORII Antigg, Ital. medii ævi, tom. v. p. 151. 


they 


Cp. V. Divdſions and Hereſies. 457 


they declared publicly, that their purpoſe was to level all 6 E N 7 
diſtinctions, to abrogate magiſtracy, to remove all ſubor- XII. 
dination among mankind, and to reſtore that primitive li- PAN T I, 
berty, that natural equality that were the ineſtimable pri- 
vileges of the firſt mortals. HuGo, biſhop of Auxerre, 
attacked theſe diſturbers of human ſociety in the proper 
manner, employing againſt them the force of arms, inſtead 
of arguments [g]. 

The ſect of the apo/tolics, whom St. BERNARD oppoſed 
with ſuch bitterneſs and fury, and who were ſo called, as 
that zealous abbot himſelf acknowledged, becauſe they 
profeſſed to exhibit in their lives and manners the piet 
and virtues of the holy apoſtles, were very different from 
the audacious heretics now mentioned. They were a 
clowniſh ſet of men, of the loweſt birth, who gained their 
ſubſiſtence by bodily labour; and yet no ſooner did they 
form themſelves into a ſect, than they drew after them a 
multitude of adherents of all ranks and orders. Their 
religious doctrine, as St. BERNARD confeſſes, was free 
from error, and their lives and manners were irreproach- 
able and exemplary. Yet they were reprchenſible, on ac- 
count of the following peculiarities: 1. They held it un- 
lawful to take an oath, 2. They ſuffered their hair and 
their beards to grow to an enormous length, ſo that their 
aſpect was inexpreſſibly extravagant and ſavage. 3. The 
preferred celibacy before wedlock, and called themſelves 
the chaſte brethren and ſiſters. Notwithſtanding which, 
4. Each man had a ſpiritual ſiſter with him, after the man- 
ner of the apoſtles, with whom he lived in a domeſtic re- 
lation, lying in the ſame chamber with her, though not 
in the ſame bed [7]. | 

XVI. In the council, which was aſſembled at Rheims in y X 
the year 1148, and at which pope EuGenivs III preſided, yong- 
a certain gentleman of the province of Bretagne, whoſe headed 
name was EoN, and whoſe brain was, undoubtedly, diſ- fanatic. 
ordered, was condemned for pretending to be the ſon of 
God. Having heard, in the form that was uſed for exor- 
ciſing malignant ſpirits, theſe words pronounced: per 


[9g] Jac. LE Borvy, Memoires ſur ! Hiſtoire d' Auxerre, tom. i. p. 317. 
[-] St. BERNARDUS, Sermo LXV, in Canticum, tom, iv, Opp. p. 1495. 
edit. Mabillon. 
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CEN T. Eon, gui venturus eſt judicare vivos et mortuos, he con- 
XII. cluded, from the reſemblance that there was between the 
PAN H. yord Eu, and his name, that he was the perfon who was 
to come and judge both quick and dead. This poor man 
ſhould rather have been delivered over to the phyſicians, 
than placed in the liſt of heretics. He ended his days in 
a miſcrable priſon, and-left a conſiderable number of fol- 
Jowers and adherents, whon perſecution and death in the 
moſt dreadful forms could not perſuade to abandon his 
cauſe, or to renounce an abſurdity, which one would think 
could never have gained credit, but in ſuch a place as Bed- 
lam [s].. This remarkable example is ſufficient to ſhew, 
not only.the aſtoniſhing credulity of the ſtupid multitude, 
but alſo how far even the rulers of the church were deſti- 


tute of judgment, and ſtrangers to the knowledge of true 
and genuine religion, 


[s] MaTTH. PaR1s, Hiſtoria Major. p. 63,—GUIL, NEUBRIGEN=- 


SIS, Hiſtoria rerum Anglicarum, lib, i. p. 50. —BOULAY, Hiſtoria lead, 
Pariſ. tom. TP P · 241. 


The END of the SECOND VoLumMe, 
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